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Editorial Comment 


AFRICAN EpuUCATION SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


This number of the JournaL oF Necro 
EpucaTion is the thirtieth in a series 
of yearbooks, published in accord with 
the definite policy of presenting at least 
once a year a rather comprehensive sur- 
vey of some particular problem dealing 
with the life and education of Negroes 
or some other minority group. The cur- 
rent volume is devoted to an examination 
and discussion of the topic: “African 
Education South of the Sahara.” 

During the past decade and a half 
some 30 or more Asian and African col- 
onies or non-selfgoverning territories, for- 
merly controlled by Western European 
nations have received their independence. 
Beginning with the Gold Coast in 1957, 
the first of the African colonies South 
of the Sahara achieved its independence. 
Since that time some score or more 
colonies or non-selfgoverning areas have 
been granted independence, and several 
others are in the process of arriving at 
telatively immediate independence. Still 
others—a small minority— have made lit- 
tle or no progress toward this goal. These 
countries are now faced with the difficult 
and unfamiliar tasks of nation-building 
and the development of machinery and 
personnel for the management of 
their own affairs, with all the problems 
that these entail. 


In their attack upon the problems in- 
volved in the prosecution of these tasks, 
these countries rightly expect education 
to be an indispensable agency to help 
them achieve their objectives. ‘To un- 
derstand what the most important edu- 
cational objectives are it is necessary to 
understand what the basic social, polit- 
ical, and economic problems are. What 
are some of the most important of these 
problems? How and why do they differ 
from country to country? What prior- 
ities should be established in tackling 
them? What trained personnel and ed- 
ucational machinery are currently avail- 
able as a foundation upon which to 
build? What major difficulties are being 
and will be encountered? What has 
been achieved to date and what are the 
prospects? 

While most of the basic problems are 
common to all of the countries, there are 
differences in degree of importance, due 
to geography, politics, economics, culture, 
education, and the like. Some of the 
countries are farther along the road to 
nationhood than others; some have greater 
tribal diversity, with accompanying dif- 
ferences in language, customs, and other 
characteristics; some have a greater num- 
ber of European or white settlers— a 
fact which enormously complicates the 
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task of nation-building; some have a lar- 
ger supply of trained personnel; some 
have experienced a greater amount of 
industrialization and urbanization; some 
have been exposed to differing colonial 
philosophies which have resulted in varied 
effects upon the countries involved and 
upon the task of nation-building, and so 
on. Thus, a closer look at the problems 
as they obtain in individual areas will 
be desirable, in order to obtain a more 
comprehensive grasp of the picture as a 
whole. 

This yearbook is divided into four sec- 
tions: the first consists of a discussion of 
those general problems common to all 
areas; the second deals with these prob- 
lems as they appear in individual areas; 
and the third is an overall critical sum- 
mary of some problems of implementa- 
tion based upon a discussion of typical 
examples; the fourth is a critical summary 
of the year book as a whole. 


Section 1. Common Problems Involved 
in the Task of Nation-Building 


In their task of nation-building, there 
are numerous general problems which all 
independent and prospective independent 
countries in Africa face in common. In 
order to get a more comprehensive grasp 
of the problems of African education than 
could be obtained from a discussion of 
each of the separate countries individ- 
ually, it is thought desirable, if not 
necessary, to define these problems in 
broad outline, and indicate some of their 
important educational implications. 

During the past decade and a half the 
political maps of Asia and Africa have 
been changing so rapidly that it has been 
dificult for even the average knowledge- 
able person to keep up with the political 
status of the countries in these areas. And 


this has been particularly the case in 
Africa since 1957 when the Gold Coast 
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became the independent state of Ghana. 
One of the purposes of this yearbook 
is to indicate in general the current 
status of each political unit South of the 
Sahara, noting in particular whether it 
has achieved independence, or is in a 
transitional stage, or whether it is still 
a colony or some other type of non- 
selfgoverning territory, and to suggest some 
of the basic considerations which account 
for their current status; to note in general 
what relationship former colonies or other 
dependent units have with the former 
colonial powers, such as obtain for ex- 
ample, in the British Commonwealth or 
the French Community; to note what re- 
lationships newly-independent or _pros- 
pective independent political units have, 
or anticipate developing, with each other, 
such as federation or merger; and to sug- 
gest some of the most important problems 
which grow out of their present status in 
view of their national objectives. 

The one fundamental objective which 
all African countries have in common is 
the building of a nation and an inde- 
pendent state with all that these imply. 
The concepts, nation and state, however, 
while apparently simple and commonly 
used terms, are much more complex than 
they appear on the surface. One of the 
purposes of this yearbook is to provide 
a much more sophisticated understanding 
of a nation and a state than is usually 
possessed by the average intelligent read- 
er, as a background for a fundamental 
comprehension of the task of African ed- 
ucation South of the Sahara. Some of 
the basic questions discussed are: What 
is a nation? What are the indispensable 
elements or factors necessary for nation- 
building in Africa, or Asia? Are these 
problems different from those faced by 
emerging countries in Africa South of the 
Sahara? In general, to what extent are 
these problems susceptible of resolution 
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through education? Taking nation-build- 

ing and the development of a soundly- 

based state as the main task of newly-in- 

dependent countries whrat-do_these mean 

in terms of broad, major educational ob- 

jectives which should be set up? 
Soa ee 


The recent independence drive of vari- 
ous African, as well as Asian, countries 
has revealed most clearly the differing 
colonial philosophies of the several Met- 
ropolitan countries and the effects of the 
policies and practices implementing these 
philosophies. It is no accident that Ghana 
and Nigeria are much farther along the 
road to efficient self-government than the 
Belgian Congo which was embroiled in 
turmoil immediately after independence, 
or the Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique where even the slightest 
suspicion of African nationalism has been 
ruthlessly suppressed. It is a purpose of 
the yearbook to define briefly the colonial 
philosophies, particularly of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium and Portugal, and 
to indicate the general effects which these 
policies and practices have exerted upon 
the movement toward independence and 
responsible self-government in Africa 
South of the Sahara. 

Within sub-Saharan Africa, like early 
North America when it was mainly pop- 
ulated by the Indians, there are numerous 
tribes, with many languages, different 
customs and beliefs, and different systems 
of tribal authority. These tribes which 
vary considerably in size and in their 
telations to each other have been and are 
still the typical social and cultural, if 
not governmental, units of the region. 
To make matters worse, the colonial pow- 
ers partitioned Africa without any par- 
ticular regard for these diversities, and 
the present independence drive has been 
and is being made within this political 
framework. Consequently, a number of 
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critical problems arise to complicate the 
task of nation-building, and one of the 
most important of these is the develop- 
ment of something approximating a_com- 
magn language. 

Of course, there is nothing unique about 
the language problem in sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, except perhaps the multiplicity of 
languages involved. Historically, every 
nation has had to face this difficulty, even 
European countries. And the newly-in- 
dependent countries of Africa and the 
independent countries in prospect will 
have to face, and are facing, these same 
problems. What these difficulties are, how 
they are being resolved or what plans are 
being made to solve them, and how these 
efforts relate to nation-building are some 
of the concerns of this yearbook. 


Until two decades ago, the popular 
conception of Africa South of the Sahara 
was that it was a land without a past, 
without a history worth talking about— 
a land peopled by savages who engaged 
in all sorts of barbaric practices, which 
had always been so. In fact, much of 
the editorial comment on the disturbances 
in the Congo reflects similar assumptions. 
Only during this century have any appre- 
ciable number of scientists had a differ- 
ent view, and many of these, even after 
archeological research indicated that a 
relatively high civilization had once exist- 
ed in the area, were wont to attribute 
it to a “lost” race. What is equally im- 
portant, the Metropolitan powers, colon- 
ial administrators, and even missionaries, 
held similar opinions and proceeded upon 
the assumption that little or nothing of an 
indigenous nature in the history and cul- 
ture of the region had been or was of 
any value. 

Even more significant than the atti- 


tudes and beliefs of foreigners about a 
worthwhile sub-Saharan African history 
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and indigenous culture was the fact that 
Africans as was true in the case of many 
American Negroes relative to the history 
of their race in this country, were indoc- 
trinated, or otherwise induced, to accept 
such beliefs themselves. Even educated 
Africans, in the absence or ignorance of 
much of the current archeological _re- 
search, tacitly accepted such evaluations 
themselves. During the past two decades, 
however, African scholars and educated 
nationalist leaders—armed with the results 
of much more archeological research—have 
begun to execute an about-face and no 
longer make shamefaced apologies for the 
land from which they have sprung. In- 
stead, they are beginning to search for 
and find more cultural roots to cling to, 
as a means of reducing the sense of 

humiliation produced by 
ion. is-tendeney is dra- 
matically illustrated by the change of the 
name of the Gold Coast to Ghana, and 
the Soudan to Mali. 


This trend has by no means been con- 
fined to the current independence move- 
ment in Africa, but seems to be charac- 
teristic of submerged groups everywhere. 
In the process of nation-building in Asia 
and Africa, many national leaders have 
viewed the reevaluation of their life and 


frustration—< 
alien dominat 


history as of equal importance to—some as 
of more importance than—more material 
considerations. Thus, it is a purpose of 
the yearbook to discuss the extent, char- 
acter and issues involved in this new 
orientation, and to note some of the more 
important implications which it has for 
nation-building in sub-Saharan Africa. 


Despite the fact that most of the pop- 
ulations of sub-Saharan Africa are rural, 
there has been and is considerable urban- 
ization taking place and it is destined to 
continue at an accelerated pace. More- 
over, it appears that urbanization has had 
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and will continue to have effects in Af. 
rica similar to those which have resulted 
in other parts of the world, except that 
they may be more pronounced. As cen- 
ters of rapid acculturation, cities have 
played and will continue to play an im- 
portant réle in the “modernization” of 
Africa. The problem posed for African 
nation-builders is how they can maximize 
the constructive effects of urbanization and 
minimize the destructive. 

Thus the yearbook indicates the extent 
of urbanization in sub-Saharan African 
countries; notes in general some of the 
constructive, as well as destructive effects 
of this process, indicating to what extent 
steps are being taken to maximize the 
positive aspects and to minimize, if not 
escape, the destructive; and indicates in 
general the part that education is expected 
to play in the attack upon this problem. 

One of the most complicating factors 
affecting the independence movement in 
sub-Saharan Africa has been and is the 
presence of white settlers. This problem 
has been most dramatically publicized by 
recent events reported from the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the 
Union of South Africa, where the prob- 
lem and its attempted solution have as- 
sumed the most acute form. The prob- 
lem exists, however, in other parts of 
Africa, from Kenya to the Cape, where 
white people have settled. 

The gravity of the problem sustains 
an almost direct correlation with the num- 
ber of white settlers and their willingness 
to share political control of the territories 
with Africans. Approaches to the prob- 
lem range all the way from rigid segrega- 
tion and exclusion of the Africans in the 
Union of South Africa to what appears 
to be a more statesmanlike and farsighted 
approach in Tanganyika where the small 
white minority has shown the greatest 
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willingness to share political control with 
the Africans. The yearbook explores the 
issues raised by the presence of white 
settlers in East, Central and South Africa; 
evaluates the steps which are being taken 
to resolve them; hazards a guess as to 
the future of the white settler in these 
areas; and suggests the part that educa- 
tion can or should play in the resolution 
of these issues. 
Section 2. Some Special Educational 

Problems in Africa South of the Sahara. 


In spite of the many basic problems 
which sub-Saharan African countries face 
in common, many individual differences 
obtain because of important local factors 
which further define and condition the 
task of educaticn in the region. In view 
of this circumstance, as well as the fact 
that some countries are farther along the 
road toward a resolution of these prob- 
lems, it is thought that a brief discus- 
sion of the special problems faced by 
individual countries, and a definition of 
the status of education in relation to 
their resolution, would be especially en- 
lightening. Thus, this section presents 
a brief but comprehensive exposition of 
the basic educational tasks of individual 
countries, indicates the current educa- 
tional machinery and resources available, 
and makes some observations concerning 
immediate future prospects. 

While it was not the purpose to re- 
strict the authors of the various chapters 
in this section, it was anticipated that 
each chapter would include at least a 
discussion of the following two topics: 
(1) A brief definition of the most fund- 
amental political, economic and _ social 
problems faced by these countries, an in- 
dication of how they differ in degree or 
kind from those in other countries, the 
unique educational tasks which such 
problems impose, and something of im- 


mediate prospects. (2) An indication of 
present provisions for and the current 
status of education, noting the types and 
levels of schooling provided—primary, 
secondary, vocational, adult, professional— 
and the extent of such education in terms 
of number of schools, enrollment, num- 
ber and training of teachers, and any 
other data which would tend to give one 
briefly a fairly comprehensive notion 
of the status of education. 


Section 3. African Education South of 
the Sahara—Some Problems of Imple- 
mentation 
The title of this section very probably 
should have been stated differently. Its 
purpose was to give some idea of present 
and prospective aid to Africa in the 
solution of its problems by various agen- 
cies and to explain the rationale under- 
lying such aid. In this connection it 
might be well to repeat that it was not 
the purpose to develop an educational 
or any other kind of blueprint for educa- 
tion in Africa. The discussion of im- 
plementation is presented here more as 
a means of facilitating understanding of 
the nature of the problems involved than 
as a direct contribution to their solution. 
The purpose of this yearbook is to define 
the educational problems faced by the 
recently-independent countries of Africa, 
not to solve them. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the discussion of implementa- 
tion plays a very important rdle in clar- 

ifying the problems. 

The following chapters on the United 
Nations, the U. S. Government, mission- 
ary enterprise, the problem of teacher ed- 
ucation and supply, etc., are presented 
mainly as examples. By no means do they 
exhaust the list of efforts at implementa- 
tion in the field. It is hoped that they 
are adequate for these limited purposes. 

The attempt of the United Nations to 
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play “international midwife” for the 
newly-born Republic of Congo has made 
many people aware for the first time that 
the United Nations has been playing an 
important rdle in the emergence of sub- 
Saharan Africa. Many knowledgeable 
persons have not been, nor are they now, 
aware of the number of specialized agen- 
cies of the UN that have been providing 
assistance of various kinds not only in 
Africa, but in Asia and other underde- 
veloped areas. They do not understand 
the rationale upon which this assistance 
is rendered nor the extent to which it has 
been effective in the past nor what pros- 
pects it holds for the future. The pur- 
pose here, therefore, is to present a brief 
but comprehensive definition of the réle 
of the UN in relation to the development 
of underdeveloped countries in general 
and in sub-Saharan Africa in particular, 
to note the nature and extent of assistance 
rendered, to explain the rationale under- 
lying such efforts, and to suggest what 
prospects it holds for the future. 

At the meeting of the American As- 
sembly in May 1958, a very fruitful con- 
ference was held on The United States 
and Africa, indicating the character and 
importance of American interests in Af- 
rica. ‘The discussions at the conference, 
as well as those at various subsequent 
conferences, have emphasized the fact 
that the United States has an important 
stake in a thriving independent Africa. 
What are these interests? What is our 
official policy for Africa? What stake 
does the United States have in trying to 
help Africans help themselves? What 
are some of the significant ways in which 
we might do this? One perceptive ob- 
server has noted that the only tenable 
way to develop a fruitful reciprocal re- 
lationship with African states is to go 
into partnership with the African. How 
may this be done in such a way as to 





elicit cooperation rather than create and 
exacerbate tensions? 

All of the former Metropolitan coun- 
tries would, or should, desire to maintain 
a fruitful relationship with their former 
non-selfgoverning territories. In fact, the 
United Kingdom has maintained the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and the French, the 
French-African Community, as a means of 
linking their former dependent areas to 
them. No such arrangement was made 
by Belgium, and Guinea elected not to 
maintain such a formal relationship. In 
general, the question is raised as to what 
formal or informal relationships exist or 
should obtain between the former Met- 
ropolitan states and the newly-independ- 
ent countries in Africa? What prospects 
of mutual advantage do such relationships 
hold? 

One of the significant factors in the 
rise of nationalism in various parts of Af- 
rica has been that of the “foreign” mis- 
sionary. For a long time missionary en- 
terprise provided the only education avail- 
able, and even now is the chief support 
of education in many areas; but such 
activities have been controlled almost ex- 
clusively by some outside agency with 
little if any local participation. With the 
emergence of independent countries and 
the establishment of an increasing num- 
ber of government-supported schools the 
question arises as to the future réle of 
missionary enterprise. What are some of 
the implications of independence for mis- 
sionary enterprise? What revision of pol- 
icy or program is anticipated? 

With increasing emphasis on educa 
tional development and expansion at all 
levels the réle of the teacher takes on new 
importance. Without a sufficient num- 
ber of well trained teachers to meet new 
demands the best devised systems of 
education will fail. For there is no sub 
stitute for a good teacher. Even if the 
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job of African teachers ended with the 
classroom it would be formidable. How- 
ever, upwards of 75 per cent of the 
leaders and supporting cadres of present 
African countries were former teachers. 
Thus, besides training youth, teachers are 
called upon in ever increasing numbers 
to lead their people in the difficult years 
ahead. 

How does the teaching profession in 
Africa view itself and what is it doing 
to improve conditions? Some all-per- 
vasive problems center around the recru- 
itment and training of new teachers and 
the re-training and up-grading of present 
teachers, in the face of acute shortages 
of trainers of teachers. How long will 
expatriate teachers be needed and in 
what numbers? Will new developments 


such as educational television and teach- 
ing machines be accepted and will they 
aid Africa in the solution of her educa- 
tional problems? 


Section 4. Some Major Educational 
Problems: A Critical Summary 


In accord with the general policy in 
the development of yearbooks of the Jour- 
nal, a general critical summary based upon 
the manuscripts of the volume is included. 
In this instance two outstanding persons 
in the field have critically summarized 
the contents of the yearbook indepen- 
dently. It is the hope that these sum- 
mary statements which are entirely the 
responsibility of the authors will be help- 
ful. 


Cnas. H. THompson 








CHAPTER I 


THE CURRENT POLITICAL STATUS AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


L. Gray Cowan 


Associate Professor of Government and Director, Program of Studies on Africa, 
Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 

Within the past five years successful 
African nationalist movements have trans- 
formed the map of Africa. Out of what 
were the colonial dependencies of Europe 
have been created 23 new independent 
states. These new African states have 
been forced onto a global stage where 
African opinion on world problems now 
receives critical attention for the first 
time. With only a minimum of experi- 
ence the African states have been re- 
quired to formulate foreign policies which 
may vitally affect their national interests 
for many years to come. Independence 
has given Africans a new place of au- 
thority and dignity in the councils of 
the world but generations of colonial con- 
trol did little to prepare them for coping 
with the complex problems of interna- 
tional politics. 

The internal political consequences of 
the nationalist victory have been almost 
as significant for the new African states 
as have their external manifestations. The 
acquisition of sovereignty has seen the 
break-up of such broadly based political 
movements as the Rassemblement Demo- 
CRDA) 


French Africa into national parties which 


cratique Africain in former 
have in many states suddenly been called 
upon to assume the task of forming a 
government after independence. The 
bonds of a common goal of self-govern- 
ment and independence which formerly 
held the territorial sections of the RDA 
together has been gradually dissolving 


with the growth of the separate interests 
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of the individual states. The disappear- 
ance of the colonial administration has 
been followed by the emergence of mu- 
tually opposing tribal, economic or reli- 
gious interests which have made more dif- 
ficult the tasks of the new governments. 
New patterns and combinations of inter- 
national interests are only now emerging 
in West Africa; it is too soon to estimate 
precisely the shape of a future structure 
of alliances. 


There appears to be emerging, how- 
ever, a common pattern of internal poli- 
tical structure which can already be seen 
with considerable clarity in the West 
African states and which gives evidence 
of being that also of the emerging East 
African states. This major characteris- 
tic of political organization is the develop- 
ment of a one-party system rather than 
the bi-party or multi-party systems to be 
found in Europe or America. 
ways this is a natural consequence of 
the pre-independence period of national- 


In many 


ist struggle, during which the popular 
energies were concentrated on support of 
the one party best organized to lead the 
fight for independence. Characteristical- 
ly the most militant nationalist parties 
were tightly disciplined bodies, whose 
organization reached down from the ur- 
ban centers to the rural villages and 
whose leadership was concentrated in the 


hands of the charismatic leader typified 
by Kwame Nkrumah or Sekou Touré. 
The program they presented to the voters 


was simple, but comprehensive—self gov- 
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ernment and independence in the short- 
est possible time. 

Under these circumstances there was 
little room left for the emergence of an 
opposition party. At best the opposition 
could only offer improvements on the 
program of the major nationalist move- 
ment. Without the leadership or the or- 
ganizational framework enjoyed by the 
popular party, potential opposition parties 
held little appeal for the voters. The 
immediate post-independence period has 
given little more scope for the institu- 
tionalization of opposition since the pro- 
gram of the nationalist party, once it 
took over the reins of government, con- 
tinued to embrace most of the popularly 
expressed demands for higher standards 
of living through industrialization and 
more widespread education. The wave 
of enthusiasm which carried parties like 
the CPP in Ghana to power at indepen- 
dence has not yet been dampened by 
disenchantment with the accomplishments 
of the new government. The only other 
potential source of opposition, traditional 
power, has either been virtually elimina- 
ted, by popular consent, as in Guinea, 
or has been forced into a modus vivendi 
with the elected government, as in Ghana. 
The one-party system, which its detrac- 
tors have felt distorts or even destroys 
the Western parliamentary institutions 
left by the colonial powers, appears to 
be based on the broad consent of the 
people of the new African states and 
shows little likelihood of disappearing in 
the coming decade. 

The new states of Africa are develop- 
ing not only their own political systems 
but their political philosophies as well. 
The concept of an “African socialism,” 
as yet perhaps too vaguely defined to be 
termed a doctrine, represents the efforts 
of African leaders to develop an ideo- 


logical base which will be a synthesis, 
within an African environment, of sev- 
eral European ideological strands of the 
twentieth century. ‘ 

The Nationalist revolution is, of course, 
far from finished. Although the Afri- 
can leaders have everywhere sought first 
the political kingdom, the common task 
remains, whether in the independent 
states or in transitional areas, of bringing 
to the mass of Africans the concrete re- 
sults of independence, a higher standard 
of living that comes with technological 
development and the resulting increased 
productivity. Industrialization demands 
greater skills which in turn places .a 
heavy burden on the educational systems 
inherited from the colonial period. In 
many areas they are beginning to undergo 
the adaptations necessary to the new 
conditions of independence but they will 
continue to remain for many years closely 
related to those of the former metropoli- 
tan powers. 

It is in the context of these new di- 
rections of political and economic devel- 
opment that the current status of the 
African countries will be reviewed. 
Tue New States Or West ArFrica 

With minor exceptions, the entire co- 
lonial area of West Africa South of 
the Sahara has become independent with- 
in slightly more than four years. Out 
of the former Federation of French West 
Africa have come eight new states, Sene- 
gal, Mali, the Islamic Republic of Mau- 
retania, Guinea, the Republic of the 
Upper Volta, Niger, Ivory Coast and 
Dahomey. Of the former British colonial 
possessions only one, Gambia, still re- 
mains; the others—Ghana, Nigeria, and 
the most recent newcomer, Sierra Leone, 
have joined the growing ranks of the in- 
dependent states. To this list must also 
be added the two former French Trust 
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Areas, the Republics of Togo and the 
Cameroun. Thus a total of thirteen 
states have gained the status long occu- 
pied in solitary grandeur by West Africa's 
oldest independent nation, Liberia. This 
immense change in the political map of 
West Africa has been accomplished with 
only one alteration in the borders of the 
previous colonial territories. In the spring 
of 1961 the people of the northern area 
of British Cameroons voted by plebiscite 
to become a part of Northern Nigeria, 
while the southern part of the former 
British trust territory decided to become 
a part of the Cameroun Republic. By 
mid-1961 only one small territory in ad- 
dition to Gambia remained under Euro- 
pean control, Portuguese Guinea.’ 

To the South of the Cameroun Re- 
public the four former territories of 
French Equatorial Africa have also as- 
sumed independence, with slight changes 
in name. The Gabon Republic, Chad, 
the Central African Republic (formerly 
Ubangi-Shari) and the Republic of the 
Congo (formerly Moyen Congo) followed 
the lead of the French West African 
territories in proclaiming independence 
in 1960. In July of the same year the 
former Belgian Congo was added to the 
growing list of independent states. With- 
in this vast area only the Spanish Guin- 
ean enclaves of Fernando Po and Rio 
Muni remain as colonies. The process 
of achieving independence is now vir- 
tually complete; for the small “accidents 
of colonial history” remaining, indepen- 
dence may be somewhat longer in com- 
ing simply because their size and geo- 
graphical configuration almost preclude 
an autonomous existence. They will 





*The Spanish Saharan colonies are fre- 
quently included as part of North Africa; 
for the purpose of this survey they may 
merely be noted as one further remaining 
colonial area. 
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probably be eventually absorbed in the 
surrounding larger countries; there is, 
for example, an inclination in the Gam- 
bia to become part of Senegal. 

The coming of independence has, of 
course, made the African territories 
sovereign states, with membership in the 
United Nations. The costs of sovereign- 
ty have been a strain on already restricted 
national budgets, which have now had 
to be stretched to include foreign offices 
and representation at the United Nations 
and at major foreign capitals. The num- 
ber of available personnel has been sharp- 
ly limited and experienced African civil 
servants have had to be withdrawn from 
critical posts in the government at home 
to staff the new embassies. At the Uni- 
ted Nations the African states have 
played an extremely active role virtually 
from the day of their admission. As 
members of the Afro-Asian bloc they 
have been constantly subjected to the 
pressures of the Cold-War, particularly 
over the Congo question. Most of the 
new West African states have posited as 
a corner-stone of their foreign policy neu- 
trality or non-alignment with either of 
the two major power blocs, although M. 
Houphounet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast has 
indicated that the four entente powers will 
throw in their lot with the West. In 
the face of increasing pressure at home 
for a stronger neutralist stand, Sir Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa of Nigeria has 
maintained a close relationship with the 
West while at the same time insisting on 
Nigeria’s desire to remain aloof from the 
East-West ideological struggle. 


Independence has not, of course, meant 
complete severance of relations with the 
former mother countries. Sierra Leone 
and Nigeria have remained within the 
Commonwealth, acknowledging _ the 
Queen as head of state, while Ghana has 
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become a republic within the Common- 
wealth. There will continue to be a 
variety of forms of economic aid from 
Great Britain to her former West Afri- 
can colonies. The grants made from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
ceased at independence but new arrange- 
ments for Commonwealth loans and for 
technical assistance are being made. To 
alleviate the shortage of personnel in the 
new governments in Africa the British 
government has been providing for the 
continued services of British colonial per- 
sonnel in key posts until Africans can be 
fully trained. Particularly in the field 
of education expansion has been so rapid 
that it has proved impossible to recruit 
sufficient teachers and the English speak- 
ing African states have looked to America 
to fill some of their needs. 

Great Britain has also continued to 
assist with defense measures for Ghana 
and Nigeria. An agreement with Ghana 
provides for British officers to assist in 
training the Ghanaian army. In Nigeria 
the delicate subject of a defense pact 
provoked a major political crisis when it 
was laid before Parliament shortly after 
independence although its terms would 
not appear to have limited Nigerian 
sovereignty. The government finally 
succeeded in forcing it through the legis- 
lature but it has been the subject of 
constant attack by the opposition and it 
is probable that contact with Brtiain on 
defense matters will be relatively minor 
for the immediate future. The African 
states are, of course, well aware, too, of 
the trade and monetary advantages to be 
derived from Commonwealth member- 
ship. 

The French Community was intended 
at its inception to be the fulcrum about 
which the relations of the overseas ter- 
ritories to France would turn. However, 


political events in French-speaking Afrr- 
ca soon outmoded the original concept 
of the Community. Independence of 
the Community members was never se- 
riously envisaged at the outset but when 
it became clear after the referendum of 
October 1, 1958 that the example of 
Guinea would prompt the other terri 
tories to demand independence, the 
Community rapidly changed its entire 
character. Its central organs, the Coun- 
cil (made up of the Prime Ministers of 
the member states) and the Senate, met 
only sporadically and early in 196] the 
Senate officially ceased to exist. The 
formal accords necessary to make the 
African states members of the Commnu- 
nity have been the subject of long nego 
tiations but they have continued to re- 
ceive French treasury aid even in the ab- 
sence of formal Community agreements. 
M. Houphounet-Boigny gained indepen- 
dence for the four Entente states (Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Niger and Daho 
mey) without prior economic agreements, 
thus overcoming the criticism levelled by 
Guinea at the former Mali Federation’s 
agreement with France which the Guine- 
ans believed to be so restrictive as to rob 
the Federation of any real independence. 
After months of talks, agreements cover- 
ing technical assistance, currency, economr 
ic development, finance, justice, educa 
tion and other matters were signed in 
April, 1961 between France and three 
of the Entente states. Upper Volta de- 
layed signature over the question of con- 
tinuing French military bases. The Com- 
munity is rapidly evolving in the direc: 
tion of a loose organization of states di- 
rectly comparable to the Commonwealth 
although it will probably have a some- 
what more precise legal foundation. ' 
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development of the former French-African 
areas. French treasury assistance has 
been granted for large-scale capital proj- 
ects such as Cotonou harbor in Dahomey 
and French technical personnel will serve 
in many African governments. Direct 
French support for higher education will 
continue to be a major form of assistance. 
The universities at Dakar and Abidjan 
are, in fact, under the direction of the 
French Ministry of Education but the 
new university of the Malagasy Repub- 
lic will have only partial French support. 

New patterns of relationships between 
the states of the West African commu- 
nity are only now beginning to emerge. 
The barriers created by a century or more 
of differing colonial administrations will 
take many years to break down and the 
demonstration of mutual economic and 
political interests will come only after 
the fuller development of individual na- 
tional interests. The sense of pride in 
sovereignty is still so acute that any im- 
plication of limitation on independence 
through too close a relationship with the 
neighboring states is everywhere regarded 
with suspicion. 

Nevertheless there is evidence that two 
major blocs are beginning to unfold. The 
Ghana-Guinea Union to which has more 
recently been added Mali, is an attempt 
under the leadership of Presidents Nkru- 
mah and Sekou Touré to develop a 
broader union of all African states “desir- 
ous of peace, disarmament and decolonisa- 
tion.” The provisional charter of this 
Union was agreed upon by the three 
heads of state in April, 1961 and remains 
open to other adherents at any time. 
Meanwhile plans are proceeding for a 
more complete unification of the Ghanian 
and Mali Parliaments, currencies, and 
legal systems. The Conseil de |’Entente, a 


loosely organized cooperative effort, large- 
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ly on an economic base, of the Ivory Coast, 
Niger, Dahomey and Upper Volta, came 
into existence on May 29, 1959. The 
Entente has a rotating president and a 
small secretariat. Its major achievements 
have included a customs union and the 
establishment of a mutual economic as- 
sistance fund. The emphasis in the 
Entente has not been on formal political 
union (as in the case of the Ghana- 
Guinea Union) but on the creation of 
common economic interests which may 
eventually lead to closer political bonds. 
Early in May, 1961 a meeting was held 
in Monrovia at which all the West Afri- 
can states were represented except Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali, but it is too early to 
determine whether a second bloc of states 
may come into being from this confer- 
ence. Two further indications of the 
patterns which the relations of the West 
African states with one another and the 
outside world may take should be briefly 
mentioned. In January 1961 a so-called 
“African Summit Conference” was held 
at Casablanca under the presidency of 
the late King Mohammed V of Morocco, 
attended by the chiefs of state of the 
U.A.R., Ghana, Guinea and Mali and 
the head of the Provisional Government 
of Algeria as well as representatives of 
Libya and Ceylon. The stated purpose 
of the meeting was to define an African 
solution for the Congo and to exchange 
views on the acceleration of African free- 
dom. More significant, however, was the 
assertion during the meeting of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s réle as a force in African 
affairs which may introduce a new and 
disturbing factor into African politics. 
At the other extreme of the West 
African community a meeting was held 
in April at Yaoundé of eleven French 
speaking African states and the Malagasy 
Republic to create an Afro-Malgache Or- 
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ganization of Economic Cooperation. This 
new group plans to extend its operations 
beyond the economic field and will at- 
tempt to establish common policies on 
major questions of African concern at 
the U.N. and elsewhere. It will under- 
take also a number of technical studies 
dealing with diplomatic, judicial and 
telecommunications problems common to 
all members. 

Overshadowing the various attempts to 
establish patterns of unification or co- 
operation in West Africa is the ideal of 
Pan-Africanism advocated by President 
Nkrumah. The doctrines of Pan-Afri- 
canism are, of course, much older than 
African independence, going back to the 
Pan-African conferences of the twenties. 
Through his réle in the Pan-African 
conference of 1945 President Nkrumah 
became dedicated to the future formation 
of a United States of Africa, a goal to- 
ward which he has directed Ghanaian 
foreign policy since independence. ‘The 
Union of African States proclaimed in 
April, 1961 beginning with Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali is a first step toward 
the anticipated larger federation of inde- 
pendent states in Africa. 


President Nkrumah’s persistent advo- 
cacy of Pan-Africanism has caused some 
of the West African leaders to question 
his motives. It is difficult to separate the 
ideals of broader union from suspicion 
of Ghanaian national irredentism. Dr. 
Nkrumah himself has from time to time 
added fuel to these smoldering suspicions 
in such public statements as, for example, 
his speeches prior to the independence 
of Togo forecasting the eventual absorp- 
tion of Togo by Ghana. However he has 
belied such suspicions by his repeated 
assertion that he is prepared (as the pres- 
ent Ghanaian constitution makes clear) 
to give up Ghanaian sovereignty for the 


larger sovereignty of a United States of 
Africa. 

The concepts of Pan-Africanism have 
exerted a powerful attraction on the youth 
of all West African countries. No poli- 
tician can afford to ignore them: even 
those such as the Prime Minister of Ni- 
geria who have been less than enthu- 
siastic in support of Pan-Africanism are 
finding that popular pressures are now 
forcing them to include the goal of Afri- 
can unity in their political programs. 
Pan-Africanism has spread beyond the 
confines of West Africa to East and Cen- 
tral Africa. While any kind of union 
between the West African states and the 
East African territories will have to 
await the full independence of Africa 
and improvement in trans-continental 
communications, the seed has _ been 
planted and it is the task of the following 
generation to tend its growth. 


NortHeast AFRICA 

Northeast Africa, which includes the 
Republic of Sudan, the Empire of Ethio- 
pia and the Somali Republic, differs from 
the rest of Tropical Africa in one im- 
portant respect—its cultural orientation is 
conditioned by its historical ties with the 
Middle East. ‘The Sudan is Muslim as 
far South as the 12th degree of latitude 
and its history carries the stamp of Egyp- 
tian political and cultural influence. The 
Somali Republic is entirely Muslim. Un- 
like the Sudan, Arabic influence here has 
come not from the North but from the 
Arabic peninsula. Ethiopia, on the other 
hand, is the “cradle” of Coptic Christian 
civilization although forty per cent of its 
population is Muslim. 

The Sudan, the first African state 
South of the Sahara to receive its inde- 
pendence in this decade (January, 1956) 
had until November, 1958 a parliamen- 
tary system and a number of political 
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parties. However, the failure of the coa- 
lition government (headed by Khalil) to 
deal with the urgent economic crisis, the 
divisive factors set off by foreign policy 
questions, the North-South controversy, 
and the Nile-waters issue led to the de- 
mise of the parliamentarianism and the 
assertion of power by a military oligar- 
chy under the leadership of General Ibra- 
him Abboud. Abboud has since banned 
political parties, curtailed the freedom of 
the press, and curbed the activities of 
the labor unions. Despite several mili- 
tary “mutinies” and manifestations of dis- 
content by the younger intellectuals, and 
other groups (the Communist movement 
in the Sudan is the largest in Tropical 
Africa), Abboud has been able to retain 
control. He has improved the economic 
situation, has given Sudan a degree of 
political stability, and—above all—he has 
succeeded in negotiating an agreement on 
the vital question of the Nile waters. In 
foreign policy he has been able to steer 
a neutral course. 


Ethiopia stands alone in the African 
continent as the only African state to re- 
tain its freedom and_ independence 
through thousands of years of history— 
except for the brief Fascist occupation of 
1935-194]. The social, political and eco- 
nomic development which has taken place 
since 1897, when Ethiopia reached its 
present boundaries (except for Eritrea 
which was assigned to her by the United 
Nations in 1950), has been guided not 
by “modernists” but by the “traditional- 
ists.” The Emperor has been the most 
important modernizing agent in Ethiopia. 
A new constitution was conferred in 1955 


and in 1957 elections were held for the 
lower chamber. But power has remained 
essentially with the Emperor and the tra- 
ditionalists. In December, 1960, a num- 
ber of Western-educated intellectuals and 





discontented traditionalists _ precipitated 
a coup d'etat, led by the Imperial Guard. 
The movement found no response in the 
masses and the army, navy, air corps 
and the Church maintained their loyalty 
to the Emperor. It is clear, however, 
that this abortive coup signaled a major 
change taking place in the Empire. The 
young intellectuals, trained in the West, 
regard the reforms introduced by the 
Emperor as too slow and too equivocal. 
The Emperor has thus far been able to 
maintain stability by virtue of his per- 
sonal magnetism but his old age and 
weakened condition raise the twin prob- 
lems of succession and future political 
control. 


The Somali Republic, granted indepen- 
dence on July 1, 1960, comprises the 
former Italian Trusteeship of Somalia and 
the British Protectorate of Somaliland. 
Unlike the Sudan and Ethiopia, the Re- 
public has a high degree of linguistic, 
religious, and cultural homogeneity but 
the Somali social system has long been 
marked by deep inter-clan cleavages that 
affect every aspect of modern politics. 
The present government, a delicately bal- 
anced “tribal” coalition, is led by the 
majority political party, the Somali Youth 
League, which since 1947 has dominated 
the politics of the country. Two main 
problems confront the new state. The 
first, and perhaps the most difficult to 
resolve, is the problem of creating econom- 
ic viability in a semidesert territory which 
has always had deficits in the national 
budget and in the balance of payments. 
The second is the dispute with Ethiopia 
over the Northern boundary of the new 
Republic. Somalia must not only solve 
these two problems but must seek to 
bring the Somali peoples, divided now 
between Kenya, Ethiopia and French So- 
maliland, into a unified nation. 
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Tue East ArricAN TERRITORIES 


The four British territories in East 
Africa are today rapidly passing through 
the transitional period of African self- 
government leading directly to an inde- 
pendent status. The date for Tangan- 
yikan independence has been set for De- 
cember 28, 1961 and it is to be antici- 
pated that Uganda and Kenya will fol- 
low suit very shortly. The future de- 
velopment of Zanzibar remains somewhat 
more obscure since the Sultan is still con- 
cerned with the validation of his claim 
to the coastal strip of Kenya which was 
at an earlier period under his protection. 


Tanganyika’s route to independence 
has been a rapid and relatively peaceful 
one. Under the leadership of Julius 
Nyerere the Tanganyikan African Na- 
tional Union has emerged as the sole 
political party of the new state. TANU 
has been able, through its energetic or- 
ganizers to establish branches throughout 
the rural areas and, with the assistance 
of the labor unions, to secure the alle- 
giance of the mass of the urban voters. 
The small number of permanent Euro- 
pean residents in Tanganyika has meant 
that the race problem has largely been 
avoided and those Europeans who elect 
to remain on after independence will be 
integrated into the normal political life 
of the country. Tanganyika’s major prob- 
lems in the immediate future will be 
concerned with economic development 
and with her place in the broader con- 
text of the other East African territories 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nya- 
saland to the south. 


Kenya’s transition from colony to in- 
dependent state took another step for- 
ward in February, 1961 with the elec- 
tions held under the Lancashire House 
Constitution of 1960. The results of the 
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elections were disappointing from the 
standpoint of the formation of a strong 
African majority party in the Legislative 
Council. The largest African party, the 
Kenya African National Union, gained 
only a small plurality of seats in the 
legislature. Its leaders refused to form 
a government prior to the release of Jomo 
Kenyatta. After prolonged negotiations 
the opposition Kenya African Democratic 
Union decided to form a government. 
Since both parties had been pledged to 
work for Kenyatta’s release, the KADU 
action was strongly criticized and it is 
probable that KADU will as a result lose 
some of its popular support. In any 
case, being the minority African party 
it must depend for support on Indian or 
European members for legislative control. 

Kenya African politics have long been 
plagued by tribalism. In the most recent 
elections party appeal was not to pro- 
gram or ideology but to personality and 
tribe. KANU’s support is concentrated 
in the large Luo and Kikuyu groups 
while KADU’s followers came from a va- 
riety of tribal groups from the coast up 
to the Masai steppe. The only leader to 
cross tribal lines and seek broad support 
from a mixed urban group was Tom 
Mboya who successfully contested the 
election against a Kikuyu opponent in 
Nairobi. 

The two European parties who con- 
tested the reserved seats will contin- 
ue to play a rdle in Kenya politics 
but the election of 1961 clearly demon- 
strated that the European community 
can no longer be the controlling political 
force in Kenya. As in Tanganyika, with 
independence the European population 
will be forced to become part of an 
African state. Those who will accept an 
African government can play a vital réle 
in the future development of Kenya; 
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for the rest there would seem little al- 
ternative but to leave. 


Uganda has in 1961 taken a further 
step toward independence. With the 
elections in March the first elected Af- 
rican majority was created in the legis- 
lature and the chief of the victorious 
Democratic Party, Benedicto Kiwanuka, 
became leader of government business. 
Uganda’s major problem is not a racial 
one, although there may be future difh- 
culties over the place of the Indian min- 
ority in the commercial life of the 
country. At the moment, however, the 
real task of the new government is to 
reach an agreement with the ruler, the 
Kabaka, regarding the place of Buganda 
in an independent Uganda. On the basis 
of the Buganda Agreement of 1900 the 
Kabaka’s government has argued that the 
British crown cannot force Buganda to 
become part of an independent Uganda. 
The Buganda government seeks inde- 
pendence in its own right for the king- 
dom and the Buganda parliament, the 
Lukiko, has already passed a motion of 
secession. The Baganda are deeply at- 
tached not only to the monarchy but to 
their traditional political institutions and 
they fear that in an independent Uganda 
they may lose these institutions and 
their separate identity as a people. More- 
over, members of the Kabaka’s govern- 
ment have fully realized that even were 
they to continue as the government of 
Buganda in a larger Uganda many of 
the powers and privileges they now pos- 
sess would rapidly disappear. It seems 
clear that in their determined stand to 
retain Bugandan autonomy the Kabaka 
and his government have the full sup- 
port of the people since only two per 
cent of the potential voters in Buganda 
disregarded the Kabaka’s command and 
registered in the past election. While 


there might seem little possibility of 
long-range economic viability for an in- 
dependent Buganda, the choice remains 
today, in the face of Buganda’s position, 
of either forcibly including the territory 
in an independent Uganda or working 
out some compromise whereby under a 
form of federation the Baganda can be 
assured the retention of those local in- 
stitutions to which they are so deeply 
loyal. 

The possibility of an East African 
Federation has frequently been discussed 
during the period of colonial administra- 
tion but it has always been violently 
rejected by the African leaders. Their 
feeling has been that political federation 
would mean the extension to all four 
territories of the European settler govern- 
ment formerly found in Kenya. This 
threat to future African control was seen 
behind every move made by the British 
to link the territories more closely. An 
almost inadvertent reference to federa- 
tion by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was one of the precipitating 
factors in the Buganda crisis of 1954 
which culminated in the exile of the 
Kabaka. 

Nevertheless, economic and adminis- 
trative foundations for federation have 
slowly been built up. The East African 
High Commission has supervised many 
of the common government services with- 
in the territories although the Crown has 
never ceased to emphasize that the Com- 
mission’s réle is technical, not political. 

There are, of course, substantial ad- 
vantages to be gained on an economic 
level from federation, a fact which the 
African leaders of all territories have been 
perfectly ready to acknowledge. Tom 
Mboya has repeatedly stated that were 
he to become the head of an independent 
Kenya government he has no intention 
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of dismantling the present machinery of 
the High Commission. The heads of 
the African political parties are, moreover, 
generally in favor of some form of po- 
litical federation provided it is brought 
about by independent governments con- 
trolled by Africans. 

Federation of the four territories of 
East Africa and to them the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland (under African govern- 
ments) has been the goal of the Pan- 
African Freedom Movement of East and 
Central Africa CPAFMECA). This or- 
ganization has held several conferences 
attended by the major African party 
leaders of the entire region to discuss 
plans for hastening independence and 
for the future political structure of a 
federation. PAFMECA has drawn much 
of its inspiration from the tenets of Pan- 
Africanism as they have been defined 
by President Nkrumah and there have 
been hopes expressed that a West African 
Union might some day join hands with 
the organization envisaged by PAFMECA 
to form a United States of Africa. Many 
political hurdles will have to be cleared, 
however, before this dream becomes a 
teality—not the least of which will be 
the unification of the internal political 
factions which in Kenya and Uganda 
today threaten seriously to sap the 
strength of these states even before 
they become independent. 

Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgian trust ter- 
titory, is expected to become independent 
within a year after U.N. supervised elec- 
tions during the summer of 1961. It has 
been suggested that these two tiny units 
might be the links connecting the Congo 
Republic to the future states of East 
Africa but this will depend on the estab- 
lishment of a stable political structure in 
the Congo. 

To the East African picture must 


be added one more new nation, the Ma- 
lagasy Republic. In June, 1960 this 
beautiful former French island, whose 
people are a mixture of Asian and African 
stocks, became an independent member 
of the French Community. President 
Tsiranana’s party gained a sweeping 
victory at the polls in October and the 
island has apparently turned peacefully 
to the tasks of development with the 
prospect of substantial French economic 
aid. 

THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 

NyYASALAND 

The future of the Federation today 
constitutes one of the most critical 
political problems in the continent. The 
basic problem of the Federation derives 
from the fact that it was brought into 
existence over the strong objection of 
the African majority in all three territor- 
ies. The African nationalist leaders have 
always seen the Federation as a device 
imposed by the European minority to per- 
mit continued European control; Afri- 
cans were not consulted when the Fed- 
eration came into being and they have 
consistently opposed it in its present 
form, although, as in East Africa, they 
acknowledge that economic benefits might 
be derived from it. 

The situation in the Federation is 
further complicated by the differing con- 
stitutional status of the three compon- 
ents. Southern Rhodesia has for many 
years been self-governing whereas Nor- 
thern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are colo- 
nies. In their relations with Great Britain 
the latter two depend upon the Colonial 
Office whereas Southern Rhodesia deals 
directly with the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office, as does the Federal govern- 
ment. The constitutional talks held in 
London and Salisbury early this year 
looking toward an advance in African 
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representation in Northern Rhodesia and 
toward changes in the Southern Rho- 
desian constitution created an atmosphere 
of extreme tension. Sir Roy Welensky, 
the Federal Prime Minister and leader 
of the United Federal Party, the major 
European party in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, remained adamant on the ques- 
tion of changes in the Federation. Fol- 


lowing the inconclusive London talks - 


the Colonial Secretary's proposals for 
increased African participation in the 
Northern Rhodesian government are 
presently being considered in Lusaka by 
the United National Independence Par- 
ty led by Kenneth Kaunda, the African 
National Congress, and by the European 
parties. It is anticipated that the com- 
plicated form of “three tier” legislative 
council which will result will bring 
Northern Rhodesia much closer to an 
African government. In the Southern 
Rhodesian constitutional talks the terri- 
tory’s sole African party, the National 
Democratic Party, under the leadership 
of Joshua Nkomo, accepted the guaran- 
tees of a Bill of Rights to prevent 
discrimination in return for which the 
rights of the British Crown (hitherto 
unused) to veto discriminatory legislation 
will be surrendered. In addition a sub- 
stantial increase in African representa- 
tion in the Southern Rhodesia legislature 
was agreed upon. These changes in the 
Southern Rhodesian constitution were 
largely those recommended by the Monck- 
ton Commission which considered the 
future of the Federation in 1960. Nyasa- 
land, as a result of Constitutional talks 
in 1959, has now an African majority 
in the Legislative Council under the 
leadership of Dr. Hastings Banda. 
Further talks on the Federal Con- 


stitution have been delayed until late 
in 1961 or early 1962, until the changes 











in the Northern and Southern Rhodesian 
constitutions can come into effect. It 
seems probable, however, that despite 
the objections of the Southern Rhodesian 
white minority the bonds of Federation 
will be loosened as the African voters 
secure a constantly growing place in 
political life. 

The Union of South Africa shows no 
signs of relaxing the rigid policy of apar- 
theid being pursued by the government. 
Within the past year the Nationalists 
have taken progressive steps toward sev- 
ering the connection to the Crown by the 
referendum on the Republic and, under 
pressure from the African and Asian 
members of Commonwealth, by formally 
withdrawing from that organization. It 
is still too soon to estimate the full effects 
of these changes on the economic and 
political future of the country but it is 
clear that uncertainty over the future 
stability of the South African govern- 
ment has caused a decline in the con- 
fidence of outside investors. South Afri- 
ca’s trade has fallen off, stock market 
prices have dipped and capital has been 
withdrawn. Even in the face of these 
threatening signs, Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd has reaffirmed his determination 
to pursue the creation of separate Ban- 
tustans for the African population. 

African political activity in the Union 
has continued, although it has almost 
been forced underground by the strict 
police surveillance. The leader of the 
African National Congress, Chief Luthu- 
li, remains confined to a rural area and 
many of the leaders of the more mili- 
tant Pan-Africanist Congress have been 
imprisoned. Efforts are being made to 
organize a strike of all African labor 
in the cities but the African National 
Congress has not had a successful record 
of organizing protests in the past and 
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African leadership remains split between 
th two Congresses. Although the actions 
of the Nationalists are opposed by the 
majority of English-speaking whites there 
does not appear to be much prospect at 
the moment that a combination of Euro- 
pean and African protest against the 
policies of the government will be strong 
enough to sway the nationalists from 
what they conceive to be their appointed 
réle of preserving Afrikanerdom. 


The High Commission territories of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland 
remain British Protectorates within the 
territorial limits of South Africa. Their 
constitutional status is unchanged and 
there would seem to be little prospect 
that Great Britain will surrender her 
rights to them under the present circum- 
stances of tension in the Union. The 
Union government has steadfastly _re- 
fused to consider the resolutions of the 
United Nations regarding Southwest Af- 
rica and the former mandate remains 
firmly under South African control. 

The two largest remaining colonial 
territories in the Southern hemisphere are 
the vast areas of Angola and Mozambique 
controlled by Portugal. Until 1961 it 
seemed that the colonial revolution in 
the rest of Africa had by-passed the Por- 
tuguese possessions. However, it was in- 
evitable that, with the independence of 
the Congo, Angola could no longer be 
isolated from the African demand for 
freedom. The Portuguese argument that 
the African territories were no longer 
colonies but extensions of the home land 
in Africa had never, of course, been 
accepted by the Africans and, as the 
United Nations’ resolutions this spring 
have indicated, it is no longer considered 
valid by the world community. Violent 
riots have broken out along the Angola- 


Congo border led by Angolan national- 


ists supported by Congolese. The Portu- 
guese administration has ruthlessly sup- 
pressed the outbreaks with troops but it 
has been reported that much of the border 
area is under only shadowy control 
from Luanda and that very extensive 
damage has been done to the valuable 
coffee crop. Thus far at least disturbances 
have been confined largely to Angola 
but there have been vague reports of 
rioting on a much smaller scale in 
Mozambique. 

The force of nationalism is now so 
strong in Africa that Portuguese control 
can only wage a retreating battle before 
it. The Angolan nationalists can count 
on the moral (and, should the need arise, 
physical) support, of all the new African 
states. This, combined with the force of 
world public opinion, can only bring an 
end to Portuguese hegemony over these 
two immense tracts of Africa. But the 
Portuguese territories are hardly better 
prepared for independence than was the 
former Belgian Congo. If the Portuguese 
administration is forced to abandon An- 
gola and Mozambique precipitately there 
is a grave danger that the lack of 
trained African personnel for government 
may well leave internal chaos. With the 
Congo experience fresh in the minds 
of the U. N. members it is to be hoped 
that some international preparation may 
be undertaken to provide for the admin- 
istrative services necessary in a trans- 
itional period. 


In SUMMARY 

The preceding pages have indicated 
the point reached by the political units 
of Africa today on the road to independ- 
ence. Many have gained their first goal, 
political independence, but all have a 
long way to go before gaining any sig- 
nificant degree of economic independence. 
The burden of providing for economic 
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growth falls upon the new governments. 
It requires skillful planning for the fu- 
ture, a wise use of the available local 
resources and assistance in capital forma- 
tion and technical development from 
the outside. To create the conditions 
necessary for economic growth the new 
governments are forced to adopt methods 
which are not always regarded in the 
West as those of a democracy. But to 
comprehend the full significance of the 
revolution in Africa today it must be 
understood that the political systems now 
emerging in independent Africa are be- 
ing created by Africans for Africans. 
The leaders are not prepared to imitate 
either the West or the East but are seek- 
ing those elements of both systems most 
suited to adaptation for an African en- 
vironment. The political philosophies tak- 
ing shape in Africa today may often 
be disappointing to those who believed 
that the heritage of European _institu- 
tions and thought would be preserved 
in its entirety by the new states. Many 
elements of Western democratic theory 
may well be discarded by African gov- 
ernments but it does not follow, as many 
Westerners have feared, that they will 
be replaced automatically by those of 


Marxism or Soviet Communism. Perhaps 
the most impressive aspect of the African 
revolution is that with independence 
there has begun to appear a truly African 
personality which, however vague its out- 
lines today, may become one of the most 
powerful cultural forces of the second 
half of the twentieth century. 
Neutralism and non-alignment in Afri- 
can foreign policy is but another aspect 
of the search for true independence and 
of the desire to impress upon the world 
an African individuality. Here too the 
West may be disappointed that the 
African states have not committed them- 
selves to total defense of the Western 
cause. But the Soviet political system 
cannot yet be regarded as a major threat 
by African governments since their people 
have not yet experienced the fruits of 
the democratic system urged upon them 
by the West. The new African leaders 
are, however, by no means unaware of 
the dangers of Soviet imperialism. They 
are not prepared to lose their new inde- 
pendence to the Soviets or to the West. 
American relations with the African 
states can be placed on the surest 
foundation by our appreciation of their 
determination to remain free. 
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CRUCIAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN NATION-BUILDING IN AFRICA 
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The political frontiers imposed on 
Africa by the European powers when 
they carved that continent up into colo- 
nies at the close of the last century have 
so far demonstrated an unexpected stay- 
ing power. It has been one of the com- 
monplaces for all who have dealt with 
African affairs that these frontiers were 
arbitrary creations of the imperialists re- 
presenting bargains among themselves, 
their relative power positions, the acci- 
dents of treaty-signing with particular 
chiefs—representing, indeed, almost any- 
thing except such African realities as 
the ethnic, geographic, and economic 
facts of life. If this is a somewhat ex- 
aggerated charge against those who were 
collecting empires, it remains basically 
true that the colonial boundaries were 
drawn in a fashion which ignored the 
attachments and concerns of the Af- 
ricans whom these boundaries either 
brought together or divided. Presumably 
the last thought which entered anyone’s 
mind was that the colonies and protec- 
torates which blossomed forth on the map 
should be so shaped as to enable them 
in a few decades to be transformed into 
viable sovereign states, taking their equal 
place in the world society with their 
former imperial masters. 

The usual moral drawn from _ this 
situation was that the end of colonialism 
would speedily bring about the end of 
these externally imposed political struc- 
tures which survived only because they 
suited the convenience of the colonial 
powers. They have in fact survived 
colonialism but there is no means of fore- 


telling how long a life they will have. 
Certainly it remains possible that the 
predicted collapse and redrawing of 
Africa’s political geography will come 
to pass. Independence for African colonies 
is an exceedingly recent phenomenon, 
allowing very little time for authentic 
African voices to be heard and grass-roots 
African forces to work themselves out. 
What will happen tomorrow or the next 
day is by no means necessarily to be fore- 
told in terms of the experience of the 
brief months or years since freedom was 
attained. Africans have not infrequently 
themselves called for a political re- 
shaping of the continent or parts thereof. 
Thus the All-African Peoples Conference 
at Accra in December, 1958, adopted 
a resolution which demanded the adjust- 
ment of “artificial frontiers drawn by 
imperialist powers to divide the peoples 
of Africa, particularly those which cut 
across ethnic groups and divide people 
of the same stock.” 

For all the obvious logic of such a 
proposition, seeking to substitute an Afri- 
can for a colonial solution of the prob- 
lem, it is striking how uniformly the 
colonial frontiers have been preserved. 
In only four instances have significant 
changes in the preexisting colonial pat- 
tern taken place. The former Italian 
Eritrea became a federated part of Ethi- 
opia on the recommendation of the UN 
General Assembly. British Togoland 
merged with Ghana when the latter 
became independent, while French Togo- 
land retained its separate identity under 
the guise of the Republic of Togo. In 
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the case of the Cameroons, the French 
segment similarly claimed its independ- 
ence as the Republic of Cameroun, and 
in the British segment the people of the 
Southern Cameroons voted to join the 
new Cameroun republic while those in 
the Northern Cameroons opted for 
Nigeria. In the fourth instance British 
Somaliland used the independence which 
had just been bestowed upon it to join 
Somalia when the latter came to the end 
of the agreed ten year term of Italian 
tutelage. 


Since three of the four instances in- 
volve areas which were embraced in the 
UN Trusteeship System there is perhaps 
an implication that the international 
supervision characteristic of the latter 
worked to lessen the political impact of 
colonial rule, leaving the sense of political 
attachment more fluid than in the ordin- 
ary colonial areas. In Togoland and the 
Cameroons the direction of political alle- 
giance was tested by plebiscites held 
under international auspices. The result- 
ing departures from the established po- 
litical units make it legitimate to speculate 
that if more such plebiscites had been 
held elsewhere in Africa the colonial 
frontiers might not have held as firmly 
and as uniformly as they have. It is also 
relevant to point out that in the case 
of both Togoland and the Cameroons first 
the Mandates and then the Trusteeships 
were based upon a division of a single 
German colony between the British and 
the French, and in both cases it was 
evident that there was considerable senti- 
ment in favor of reestablishing the polit- 
ical unity which the Germans had briefly 
created. Furthermore, British Togoland 
and the British Cameroons were admin- 
istered as integral parts of the Gold 
Coast (later Ghana) and Nigeria respec- 
tively. The effect of colonial rule in 


establishing a sense of political identity 
is obviously great, although it is wide 
open to question how far down into the 
populace this sense of identity actually 
penetrates. 

Coming at the same general problem 
from another angle, the practical situation 
with which the anticolonial political 
leader is confronted is that he must do 
battle with, or make his peace with, the 
governing authorities of his particular 
colony, and when the transition from 
colonial rule to independence is made he 
takes over control of the entire colonial 
territory as it exists at that time. In other 
words, he and the new government which 
succeeds the colonial authorities are im- 
mediately endowed with responsibility for 
a specific territory with fixed frontiers, 
a more or less elaborately determined con- 
stitutional system, an operating adminis- 
trative and judicial structure, a body of 
laws, etc. However much he may be 
aware of the ethnic, economic, or other 
incoherence of the area and people which 
he has inherited, he is likely to want to 
keep his domain intact and also to be 
keenly aware that any effort to reshape it 
and neighboring territories on the basis of 
rationally determined criteria of almost 
any sort may open the door to large-scale 
disruption and even to chaos. Precisely 
because the territories taken over from 
colonial rule rest on such shaky internal 
foundations it is a very hazardous enter- 
prise to allow the legitimacy of those 
foundations to be exposed to serious 
questioning. Once the process of disinte- 
gration is started, there is no telling where 
it will stop. 

The African states which have come, 
or are about to come, into existence are, 
then, with rare exceptions the direct prod- 
uct of the colonial era. They contain 8 
heterogeneous mixture of peoples who 
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have often been brought effectively with- 
in the same political framework only in 
very recent decades. It is, of course, 
ridiculous to seek to put the full blame 
for this situation on colonialism which 
already has an adequate array of sins 
to bear without being held responsible 
for a state of affairs which was inherent 
in African society. 


Although all generalizations about as 
large and varied a continent as Africa 
are dangerous, the general proposition is 
valid that tribal groups tended to be 
small, that there was great linguistic 
diversity, and that extensive political units 
were a rarity. No matter how the African 
pie was cut, anyone who attempted to 
build a large political entity could not 
escape bringing together under the same 
roof tribes which were perhaps strangers 
to each other or whose past relations con- 
sisted of slave raiding or warfare. From 
time to time, as peoples have done every- 
where in the world, Africans established 
kingdoms and empires which involved 
domination by one tribe over others, but 
these appear not to have had a very 
great effect in bringing about a sense of 
social and political identity between the 
peoples concerned. The colonial regimes 
may be accused of not having done 
enough to break down the barriers which 
in each colony divided the people from 
each other, but not of having created the 
barriers in the first place, save in the 
cases where colonial frontiers cut an 
established African community into two 
or more pieces. In particular the British 
system of indirect rule, placing primary 
emphasis on the existing tribal patterns 
and utilizing the traditional authorities 
where possible, has often been accused of 
impeding the process of evoking a 
broader social-political consciousness. ‘The 
burden of the accusation, however, would 


have to be, not that the British broke up 
larger communities which antedated the 
colonial take-over, but that they preferred 
to work within the prior African frame- 
work and repudiated the idea that the 
transition into new social forms should 
be speeded by an attack upon the tribal 


bonds and _ institutions. 


The end result is that nations as they 
have developed in the West and in a 
number of Asian countries have not yet 
made their appearance in Africa, and 
it may be that they never will. Africa 
prior to the European intrusion was, in 
the large, a continent of tribal peoples, 
and the colonial rulers only unintention- 
ally and marginally brought the tribes 
within a modern national mold. For 
the bulk of the people of Africa, with 
very substantial variations in degree from 
area to area, it is presumably still correct 
to say that their social-political indentifica- 
tion is with their tribe and with their 
immediate locality rather than with any 
hypothetical nation or with the state 
which has taken over from the colonial 
regime. For all the talk of nations, na- 
tionalists, and national movements, it is 
nearer the truth to deny the existence of 
nations in Africa South of the Sahara and 
North of the Union than to assume that 
the familiar pattern of nations rising up 
to demand their place in the sun is re- 
peating itself in Africa. African states 
have certainly been coming into existence 
in a rushing flood, but it distorts the 
realities of the situation to take it for 
granted that, because the symbols of 
nationalism have so widely been brought 
into play, therefore what goes on in 
Africa must also be authentically national 
and that the new states can count upon 
the support of aware and coherent na- 
tions. 


The more acceptable version is that 
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a small but constantly increasing number 
of persons have been detached from the 
tribal society, brought into the urban 
centers, educated in Western-style institu- 
tions and perhaps abroad, taken their 
places in the professions, in political life, 
or in the labor movement, and have risen 
to protest against the colonial order. Al- 
though they have adopted the currently 
universal nationalist terminology the na- 
tions in whose name they profess to 
speak are not yet born. As has been seen, 
the political entities to which they lay 
claim are the colonial territories as defined 
by the imperial power they seek to re- 
place. Although the label “nationalism” 
has been too constantly applied to make 
it possible to dispense with it, “anti- 
colonialism” would actually be a far more 
correct descriptive term, unless national- 
ism be at least implicitly held to apply 
not to the present state of fact but to the 
aspiration to weld peoples: together into 
a nation in the future. 


Another significant aspect has been 
suggested by Margery Perham who con- 
tends that the reality which lies behind 
so-called African nationalism is racial and 
not national: Africans have reacted 
against the humiliations experienced by 
their race, but not, with minor exceptions, 
“within the context of anything that 
could be called a nation.” She sees Afri- 
can political consciousness deriving from 
“an individual reaction against an in- 
feriority of status as a member of a race 
1 


and not of a nation.” 


“The Psychology of African Nationalism”, 
Optima, March, 1960, pp. 27-36. Lord 
Hailey has expressed similar doubts about 
African “nationalism,” and has suggested 
the use of the term “Africanism.” An Afri- 
can Survey: Revised 1956 (London, etc., 
1957) pp. 251-252. For a more elaborate 


discussion of these and other related points, 
see Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Na- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass., 1960) particularly 
Part Two. 
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What this all adds up to is that, as 
all the world knows, Africa is passionately 
engaged in revolutions to overthrow the 
colonial order and to build free and in- 
dependent African states which will put 
control in African hands and wipe out 
forever the status of inferiority which 
both slavery and colonialism imposed 
upon the African people. In this picture 
the negative element of anticolonialism 
has inevitably played a major role, and 
the search for positive elements has been 
impeded by the present non-existence of 
nations. It is not acceptable on various 
counts to return to the tribe as the central 
building block for the new Africa, and 
the colony, even though endowed with 
independent sovereignty and placed in 
African hands, is an arbitrary and in 
many ways unsatisfactory unit. From 
situations and considerations such as these 
derives the conception of Pan-Africanism, 
which, although it runs the risk of spawn- 
ing yet another racialism, sets new 
horizons for Africa which supersede both 
tribe and nation. This conception, re- 
served for later discussion, offers the 
African a new dignity and speculatively, 
not to say wishfully, opens vistas of a 
triumphant African entry into the modem 
world on a grand scale. 


In the present structure of African 
society a number of barriers tend to 
obstruct the internal integration of Afri- 
can states on a “national” scale. Of 
these unquestionably the most serious and 
most nearly universal is the continued 
hold of tribalism. Evading the complex 
and controversial question of a definition 
for the term, it is evident that African 
tribes differ immensely among them- 
selves — as, in fact, the acknowledged 
nations similarly differ from each other, 
some large and others small, some closely 
integrated and others loosely knit. Some 
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African tribes are tiny groupings of a 
few families while others embrace hund- 
reds of thousands or even millions of 
people. Particularly in the latter instances, 
however, it is necessary to guard against 
the assumption that the existence of a 
tribe, as judged by linguistic and cultural 
criteria, at all necessarily implies the 
existence of a common body politic. 

To put flesh and blood on the bare 
bones of the argument it would be well 
at this point to turn to a few concrete 
examples. No better illustration of some 
of the key issues can be found than in the 
case of Nigeria, and what can be found 
in Nigeria generally has its close counter- 
parts in other African countries. 

The largest country in Africa in terms 
of the number of its people — the esti- 
mates of its population range from 
35,000,000 to 40,000,000 — Nigeria, 
achieved its independence on October 1, 
1960, as a consequence both of its 
nationalist struggles and of British readi- 
ness to work on a planned basis toward 
the ending of colonial rule. To a greater 
extent than in many other African coun- 
tries, the belief that there is such a 
thing as a Nigerian nation is overtly bal- 
anced or even contradicted by the pre- 
sence of the three great tribes which 
constitute well over half of the country’s 
population. Each of these tribes is the 
dominant force in one of the three regions 
into which Nigeria is federally divided, 
and each has as its political expression 
one of the three major political parties 
of the country. 

More than half the population of 
Nigeria is spread over the vast expanse of 
the Northern Region, where the domin- 
ant element is “a tribal grouping, the 
combination of the Fulani, the Hausa, the 
Nupe and the Kanuri, all formerly ruling 
tribes,” which, taken together, make up 
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a majority of the North and generally 
support the leading party of the Region, 
the Northern Peoples Congress.’ In this 
established 


community Islam is the 
religion, and Hausa has been widely ac- 
cepted as the lingua franca. 

In the Western Region the Yoruba 
people constitute an even larger pro- 
portion of the population than do the 
Hausa-Fulani in the North. It is the 
Action Group which is the principal 
political party of the Yoruba and of the 
Region, although it should be noted that 
in its case as in that of its counterpart in 
the Eastern Region an effort has been 
made to expand the party on a Nigeria- 
wide basis beyond the limits of tribe 
and Region. For both parties this effort 
has met with at least a modest degree of 
success. 

Some two-thirds of the population of 
the Eastern Region are contributed by 
the Ibos who have found their political 
instrument in the National Congress of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, in which the 
guiding spirit has been the present Gover- 
nor-General of Nigeria, Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
American educated leader in the struggle 
for African freedom. The Ibos are an 
outstanding example of a large tribe — 
5,000,000 or more people — which has 
traditionally lacked political unity. As the 
Nigerian Minorities Commission put it: 
the Ibos “differ from the Yorubas in that 
they are a village people, who have never 
gathered in large towns as the Yorubas 
have, and before the 20th century had 
no large political organization of their 
own; there are no large Chiefs and no 
record of any great kingdoms comparable 
with Oyo and Benin.” The North, it 


*Nigeria: Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to enquire into the fears of Minori- 
ties and the means of allaying them. (Cmnd 
505, HMSO, London, 1958) pp. 52-53. 
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might be added, has been characterized 
by large emirates. 

Although the peoples of the two 
Regions of the South — the Western and 
Eastern — resemble each other much 
more closely than either resembles the 
dominant peoples of the Northern Re- 
gion, there are substantial objective dif- 
ferences between them as well as a strong 
subjective sense of forming separate and 
distinctive communities: Yoruba and Ibo 
are different peoples and are well aware 
of it. In all three Regions the situation 
is further complicated by the presence of 
other tribes, large and small, each equip- 
ped with its own language, culture, tradi- 
tions, etc., and in greater or less degree 
unreconciled to the réle of being a 
minority in a Region the political control 
of which appears to rest permanently in 
the hands of the majority tribe. In con- 
sequence the minority peoples, backed 
by others who stand to gain from such a 
transaction, have been pressing for the 
creation of more Regions — effectively, 
more states in the Nigerian federal system 
— which would give them an opportunity 
to determine their own affairs as the 
majority tribes are now able to do. Put- 
ting the matter over-crudely, the dom- 
inant group in each Region has inclined 
to be persuaded that the breaking-up of 
the other Regions through a recognition 
of the claims of the minority tribes to 
Regional status would be a good thing 
since it would impair the strength of its 
rivals in the federation. Recently, how- 
ever, formal action has been undertaken 
looking to the establishment of a Mid- 
West state, carved from the Western 
Region to meet the demands of its 
principal minority groups. 


In abstraction it might seem that the 
existence for many decades of a single 
British-run Nigeria should have done 
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much to bring all these disparate peoples 
a common sense of community but the 
historical record must be examined with 
care. Certainly such elements of com- 
munity as can be found, and they are 
by no means negligible, are derived from 
the era of British control since the 
Nigeria which now appears on the map 
is solely and exclusively a British creation. 
Nothing is more clear on the historical 
record than that the different pieces 
which go to make up the country were 
picked up at different times and some- 
what haphazardly by the British, who 
then gradually fitted them together, not 
always to the pleasure of their inhabit- 
ants. A single Nigeria emerged very late 
in the day. It was not until 1914 that 
Northern and Southern Nigeria were 
brought under the same general roof, but 
even then the administration of the two 
areas remained largely separate and at 
key points followed different principles. 
In 1946 for the first time a legislative 
council was brought into being which 
functioned for the whole of Nigeria, the 
prior council having had legislative power 
only for the Southern Provinces. 


LAA NS RE RC Se A 


To the other and preexisting disparities 
must be added the fact that English rule 
came at different times and took different 
forms in several parts of the country and 
therefore had sharply differentiated ef- 
fects. In sketchiest outline it may be said 
that, aside from some of the coastal areas, 
the Yorubas were the first to start the 
process of moving into the modern world, 
followed by the Ibos, and then, well 
behind both the other two, the Norther 
peoples. The political position of each 
of the great tribal groups was, therefore, 
differentiated from that of the others. 
Most strikingly, the dominant Hause 
Fulani forces in the North, representing 
in large part the traditional feudal hier- 
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archy of the emirates, opposed the swing 
toward self-government and independence 
in the 1950's, fearing that the more 
developed Southern peoples would impose 
what was regarded as an alien and ob- 
jectionable rule on their newly created 
fellow countrymen of the North. In due 
course this objection was overcome and 
the Northern Peoples Congress joined, 
not without reluctance, in the acceptance 
of speedy movement toward independ- 
ence, but the basic differences between 
North and South remain highly signif- 
cant factors in the Nigerian scene. 


Of the many other elements deriving 
from the Nigerian experience which 
might be mentioned let me _ introduce 
only one more, but a highly significant 
one in terms both of its importance in 
Nigeria and its relevance to other Afri- 
can countries. When political agitation of 
an anticolonialist or nationalist variety 
began to appear in Nigeria its geographi- 
cal and demographic frame of reference 
was obscure. If it was loosely assumed 
that there was a Nigerian nation, there 
was also much talk of Africa in the large 
and of West Africa in particular. It is 
characteristic that one of the important 
preparatory bodies for Nigerian political 
life was the West African Students 
Union, centering in London, which 
brought together a group of young people 
who felt a kinship for each other and 
who were to constitute a large part of the 
new élite and political leadership in their 
respective countries. But as political life 
became more intense, as more people 
were drawn into it, and particularly as 
democratic forms of election to the local 
and colony-wide councils were introduced 
by the colonial authorities, the frame of 
teference narrowed down. Even Nigeria 
in its full extent tended to recede some- 
what into the background while the 


country’s three major tribes assumed in- 
creasing prominence as the political enti- 
ties around which politics revolved. 
Among other things, aspiring politicians 
found that their tribe presented them 
with a built-in constituency and that by 
directing their electoral appeal and politi- 
cal propaganda to it they could be as- 
sured of the kind of mass support which 
became increasingly necessary, particular- 
ly in the two Southern Regions, as the 
franchise was extended and as elected 
councils played a larger and larger réle.’ 

The dangers inherent in such a develop- 
ment are both obvious and widespread. 
Where political parties come to be based 
largely or wholly on the tribes which 
make up a given society the emphasis 
is placed on the divisive and separatist 
elements, endangering the wider political 
and social integration which is an es- 
sential feature of African advance. This 
contention has indeed been advanced as 
one of the justifications for the general 
African swing toward one-party political 
systems since it is argued that in most 
countries a multi-party system would al- 
most certainly take on a tribal cast which 
would undermine and disrupt the states 
which have so recently come into exist- 
ence and have so precarious a hold on 
life. In Nigeria it is perhaps a less 
threatening phenomenon than in some 
other countries because there seems rea- 
son to hope that the several parts of the 
country have learned enough of tolerance 
and of the advantages to be gained by 
sticking together so that none of them 
is likely to seek to go it alone. Even here 
it is on the face of it undesirable that the 
major parties should so largely rest on 
tribal and regional foundations, although 

*For a full-scale survey of this and related 
problems, see James S. Coleman, Nigeria, 


Background to Nationalism (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1958). 
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it has also been contended that precisely 
the pluralism which is so characteristic a 
feature of Nigeria’s society serves to en- 
sure the continuance of a liberal system 
in which no one element lords it over 
the others. At its worst, however, tribal- 
ism can degenerate into the open warfare 
which has played such a role in the tragic 
events of the Congo. 


[If the optimist can point to Nigeria in 
support of the claim that Africans can 
secure the fruitful cooperation of a 
number of tribes within a single state, 
the pessimist can — and does — single 
out the Congo as a horrible example of 
the danger of disintegration through tribal 
conflict. In neither Nigeria nor the Congo 
is the story played out to the end, al- 
though the present contrast between the 
two is certainly striking. On one side 
everyone is aware that some crisis might 
still shatter the Nigerian federation, but 
the probability is that it stands frm. On 
the other side, the Congo, stumbling 
suddenly into independence with virtu- 
ally no preparation for it, has become the 
symbol of the threat of tribalism to any 
large-scale political entity, but the Congo- 
lese may still succeed in finding a means 
to reestablish the unity of the ex-Belgian 
territory through federal or other devices. 
Certainly the Congo demonstrated again, 
and in a much more violent fashion than 
Nigeria, that the approach of self-govern- 
ment and of democratic procedures can 
rouse a host of tribal fears and animosi- 
ties. As a consequence the Congo is 
paraded before Africans not yet free 
from colonialism as a warning of the dire 
fate which probably awaits them; where- 
as the true moral to be drawn from 
the Congo is that where the colonial 
authorities fail to live up to their respon- 
sibility to develop self-government and 
assist the development of free political 
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institutions a lamentable transitional per- 
iod is inescapable. Angola, presumably to 
be followed at no great distance by 
Mozambique, promises to be the next 
great demonstration of this principle. 
The Congo has emphasized, perhaps 
over-emphasized, the threat to political 
unity posed by tribalism. It is a threat 
which must be guarded against almost 
Africa, although the 


strength of tribalism varies greatly from 


everywhere in 


country to country. It seems a reasonable 
presumption that, even though other and 
worse disasters may overtake Angola it 
will not be exposed to as virulent tribal 
discord as the Congo, and it is one of the 
several saving graces of Tanganyika that 
tribal feeling appears to be less prominent 
than in many other countries. [In neigh- 
boring Kenya tribal rivalry and identifica- 
tion continue to be powerful factors in 
the political life of the country, and the 
future of Uganda is bedeviled by the 
insistence of Buganda on maintaining its 
separate identity and perhaps on full 
sovereignty. 

In both Ghana and Guinea strong 
steps have been taken to ensure the 
internal unity of each country and to 
guard against the disruptive force of 
tribalism. An attack upon the chiefs in 
both countries, at least as far as their 
political réle is concerned, has been moti- 
vated by the desire to stamp out separa- 
tist and reactionary influences and to 
ensure the unchallenged sway of the 
central administration and the dominant 
party. In Ghana this was a_ peculiarly 
pressing issue, since the period immedi- 
ately preceding independence was marked 
by the rise of the National Liberation 
Movement, centering principally in Ash- 
anti and with some support in the 
Northern Territories, which attacked the 
conception of a single one-nation Ghana 
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and sought to block the scheduled transis- 
tion to independence unless its demands 
were met. It has been a constant pre- 
occupation of Nkrumah and his Conven- 
tion Peoples Party to see to it that 
the Ashanti should not again assert them- 
selves as a separatist tribal force which 
would endanger the unity of the country. 
To this end Nkrumah has not only made 
use of the powers of preventive detention 
but has also banned political parties with 
a tribal or religious basis. 

Tribalism may still be seen as the 
single most serious obstacle to African 
nation-building, but there are a number 
of other complications which must be 
taken imto account. Although African 
societies differ greatly among themselves, 
one characteristic which is common to 
all of them is that each is profoundly 
divided within itself. One line of division 
which need be merely mentioned here 
since it is found in many other parts 
of the world as well is the presence with- 
in virtually all of the states or colonies 
of different religions, notably Islam and 
Christianity, each often represented by 
different sects, and the indigenous Afri- 
can religions. 

A more distinctively African form of 
fragmentation, although it has counter- 
parts elsewhere, is the inordinately large 
gap betweeen the relatively few Africans 
who have come to intimate acquaintance 
with the Western world and its ways and 
the mass which continues in some reason- 
ably close approximation of the traditional 
life of the bush. To express the matter 
in terms of these two polar alternatives — 
the graduate of Oxford or the Sorbonne 
at one extreme and the illiterate occupant 
of a mud hut in the interior on the other 
—is grossly to oversimplify and misrepre- 
sent the actual facts. In between the two 
there are constantly expanding layers of 
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people who clearly do not belong to 
either extreme but who share in greater 
or less degree the characteristics of both. 
The ever growing body of city dwellers 
embraces the bulk of these people who 
are to be found at some point on the 
scale of transition from the older African 
world to the new world which stems from 
the West. 


It is the more Westernized Gif [ may 
use a single familiar term to cover and 
obscure many variants) who have been 
the spearhead of the national movements 
and who have directed the new govern- 
ments as the colonial regimes came to an 
end. Only a very short number of decades 
ago a handful of the rising Western- 
trained élite represented the whole of 
the modern political process in the Afri- 
can countries — and often went hat-in- 
hand to the colonial authorities to plead 
for some share in the government of 
their own countries. By now in Africa 
as in most of the world mass politics has 
begun to take over, bringing a_ total 
change in the style of political life. The 
most striking manifestation of the new 
style is the single party state headed by 
a charismatic leader who through the 
party and its affiliated organizations draws 
the masses into some measure of political 
participation, indoctrinates them and 
seeks out their support, learns of their 
affections and disaffections, and harnesses 
their energies to the state-party purposes. 

Among the revolutionary changes 
which are sweeping over Africa some 
are working to lessen the gap between 
the ruling élite and the masses, but others 
maintain or even intensify it. The fune- 
tioning of a mass party, even though it 
is remote from the principles and assump- 
tions of Western parliamentary demo- 
cracy, has a nation-building effect, linking 
an entire people together in a common 
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cause. Where they are not too closely 
tied to tribal or sectional interests the 
clash of parties in a two or multi-party 
system has the same effect of rousing 
people to an awareness of “national” 
issues and their stake in them. 


The drive toward universal education 
which is so striking a feature of the new 
Africa and is so clearly in response to 
popular demand obviously works toward 
a cutting down of the gap, but it will be 
some time before its full beneficial effects 
can be felt. In the interim it can create 
some dangerous situations through the 
existence of a large body of the quarter- 
educated who can be played upon with 
greater ease by the demagogue than 
either the villager who has been left to 
himself or the man who has advanced 
further in the educational process. Unless 
economic development is speeded up well 
beyond what now seems likely, another 
potential source of very serious trouble 
is the growing number of young school- 
leavers who have not had enough educa- 
tion to qualify for higher employments, 
who refuse to go back to the farms and 
look down on manual labor, and who can 
perhaps find no occupation at all or 
certainly none acceptable to them. Con- 
gregating in the cities with no jobs to 
keep them busy these young people are 
ideal candidates for a criminal career 
or for enlistment in any kind of enter- 
prise which offers support and excite- 
ment. 


The schools and colleges must also 
meet what is perhaps Africa’s gravest 
need at the present time: highly trained 
men and women who can fill the multi- 
tude of positions in public and private 
life which are now either filled by out- 
siders or are going begging. For a sub- 
stantial interim period it will be necessary 
to rely heavily on administrators, experts, 





and professional men drawn from the 
former imperial power and from many 
other sources, often with large-scale out- 
side financial aid. For the long run, how- 
ever, this is obviously an unsatisfactory 
and highly expensive way of running a 
country, and in the present short run it 
is far from meeting the full needs. Only 
an immense educational program and ef- 
fort can gradually produce the high level 
personnel which is urgently in demand, 
as well as the much larger number of in- 
termediate people without whom the 
upper echelons cannot make the state 
and the society function. 


Given the current desperate shortage 
of top-flight administrators and _profes- 
sional men and the lack of an alert in- 
formed public opinion to keep a check 
on government and political leaders, there 
is an all too real possibility that in some 
countries the next years will witness both 
a backsliding in the integrity, efficiency, 
and quality of economic and_ political 
management and a_ concentration of 
power in the hands of a small, self-inter- 
ested clique at the top. The devoted 
revolutionary zeal which in the first phase 
of independence may at least give the 
impression of a country sweeping ahead to 
new triumphs can be almost unnoticeably 
replaced by a concentration on the part 
of a group of insiders on clinging to pow- 
er and office for personal profit and enjoy- 
ment rather than for the promotion of 
the public good. If this were to come to 
pass the work of nation-building would 
creak to a halt until such time as a new 
revolutionary wave took over from those 
who had betrayed their trust. The author- 
itarian one-party system has much to be 
said for it so long as it drives the new 
countries to achieve goals which would 
otherwise be beyond their reach, but it 
can also easily become the instrument of 
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a great or petty despotism which does 
little more than multiply its own bless- 
ings. 

One other approach to the problem of 
nation-building in Africa deserves to be 
mentioned. The danger that tribalism 
may disrupt the incipient nations by 
breaking them down to their ethnic com- 
ponent parts has been discussed above. 
At the other end of the political spectrum 
is the conception of Pan-Africanism 
which can enjoy the vogue it has in large 
part because the tribe seems inadequate 
for the modern world and the nation is a 
hypothetical creation of the future rather 
than a present reality. Between the indi- 
vidual and Africa as a whole there is no 
necessary and inescapable stopping point. 
In its fullest political version Pan-African- 
ism would override tribes, colonies, and 
nations to establish an African federation 
embracing everything from the Medi- 
terranean to the Cape, but it is hard to 
believe that anyone can take seriously 
this version which can be no more than 
the dream of a distant future. In its pre- 
sent manifestations Pan-Africanism has 
a number of other meanings, some of 
which are highly abstruse and elusive 
while others are concrete and reasonably 
down to earth. 


In the category of the abstruse and 
elusive fall the various doctrines of the 
African Personality and Négritude which 
in one fashion or another claim that there 
is an essence of Africanness which can 
be translated into meaningful terms. The 
upsurge of Africa and Africans in re- 
cent years has inevitably stimulated this 
type of rejoinder to the view that the 
African is a product of barbarism devoid 
of culture and marked for all time by the 
Where black might 


before have seemed a color to be ashamed 


brand of slavery. 





of and white the goal to be aimed at, 
now black came to have a distinctive 
virtue of its own. As rising nations every- 
where have glorified their history and 
built a myth of their past, so now Africa 
began to reexplore its past, and, as myth 
or reality, to find it good. 

It is hard to speak of even the more 
applied use of Pan-Africanism in precise 
and positive terms because it also is 
frequently elusive and not wholly free 
from a mystical element. The cynic can 
make out a plausible case for dismissing it 
as mere high-flown verbiage which has 
no chance of standing up against the 
realities of power and interest. But when 
the cynic has stated all his case it remains 
the fact that leading African statesmen 
constantly refer to Pan-Africanism as one 
of their guiding principles, that they are 
engaged in an endless round of meetings 
with each other with the avowed intent 
of achieving understanding and common 
African institutions, and that when they 
fail in a particular setting or program 
they promptly substitute another for it, 
perhaps at a different level or headed in 
a different direction. (Someone has, in- 
cidentally, suggested that the African 
leaders so cheerfully swing the circuit 
of conferences and committees because it 
enables them to escape the far harder 
task of sitting at their desks and facing 
up to the monumental problems of their 
countries.) To the charge that Pan- 
Africanism has no substance, the Africans 
might well answer that it is their constant 
preoccupation to fill the void with an 
authentically African content. 


The content which they have so far 
been able to produce is admittedly not 
very impressive if measured in terms of 
established institutions or working agree- 
ments. Indeed it is even arguable that the 
recent trend has been toward a further 
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Balkanization into small units rather than 
toward a consolidation into larger ones. 
Neither the Guinea-Ghana union nor the 
later union of the same states with Mali 
appears to have made much headway 
although there is undoubtedly a con- 
siderable identity between these three 
radical and activist states. The Mali 
Federation of Senegal and the former 
French Sudan (now itself Mali) broke 
wide open, leaving behind it bitterness 
and a rail line torn up at the frontier. 
Despite a number of efforts and _ partial 
successes no adequate substitute has been 
found for the two big French federations 
of West and Equatorial Africa whose 
disintegration may be dated from the 
loi cadre of 1956. The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland is anathema to 
the great bulk of its inhabitants and 
seems unlikely to survive in anything 
approaching its present form. The colla- 
borative High Commission arrangement 
providing common services for Tangan- 
yika, Kenya, and Uganda is threatened 
by the expected coming to independence 
of its members at different times, a result 
which Julius Nyerere and other East 
African leaders have vainly tried to avoid. 


All the enthusiasm for Pan-Africanism, 
for conferences of African states and 
peoples, for more limited gatherings at 
Accra, Brazzaville, Addis Ababa, Casa- 
blanca, or Monrovia, has not prevented 
sovereignty from having much the same 
charms in Africa as elsewhere in the 
world. Independence brought with it 
many plums and rewards which are pain- 
ful to do without once they have been 
savored, such as the rolling out of the 
red carpet for the heads of state and 
other leading political figures when they 
travel abroad, the prestige and bargain- 
ing value of membership in UN and 
other international bodies, and the pleas- 





ures and cash benefits of being wooed by 
the powers engaged in the Cold War. To 
surrender sovereignty in such circum- 
stances is to surrender access to the seats 
of the mighty and to the good things 
which they command. A capital which 
is on the international map as the seat 
of a sovereign government and host to 
ambassadors and competing aid missions 
is threatened with speedy decline to the 
ignominy of a_ provincial backwater 
known only to the student of atlases. 


Other barriers to entry into Pan-Afri- 
can unions of one or another dimension 
are the very luman failings of jealous 
rivalry between leaders and disputes be- 
tween states, often concerning territorial 
issues. Thus reluctance to accept the 
eagerly proferred Pan-African leadership 
of Nkrumah appears to have been a 
significant stumbling block in the path to 
West African unity. The Prime Minister 
of Nigeria made it abundantly clear that 
his country had no intention of aban- 
doning the independencee it was about 
to secure in order to subordinate itself 
to Ghana. In the sphere of potential 
or actual territorial disputes, usually in- 
volving tribal matters, Ghana lays claim 
to Togo and to some of the Ivory Coast, 
Somalia to some of Ethiopia and perhaps 
of Kenya, the Bakongo people with 
Kasavubu as spokesman to an_ earlier 
empire which cuts across the two Congos 
and Angola, and Morocco to Mauretania. 
As has been suggested above, once the 
floodgates of realignment are opened, no 
one can foretell which “nations” would 
come forth, perhaps with guns in hand, 
to press their demands. 


One great service which Pan-African- 
ism is rendering and which finds no place 
in formal documents or institutions is to 


furnish a pretext 2nd a myth for the 
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African leaders to come to know each 
other after a long and artificial separation. 
Under colonial auspices each dependency 
was linked directly to its imperial center 
culturally, politically and economically 
and developed in isolation from its neigh- 
bors, not to mention the rest of the 
continent. Now this isolation is being 
broken down as the leaders circulate 
about Africa and meet together in the 
corridors and caucus rooms of UN. In 
finding their own level the Africans are 
forming new friendships and animosities, 
new alliances and balances of power. 

In a speech in the Ivory Coast’s 1960 


electoral campaign President Houphounet- 
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Boigny made the eminently sensible com- 
ment that before talking about African 
unity it was necessary to realize at home 
the unity of the tribes, the generations, 
and the social classes. For many others 
among the African statesmen this must 


also be a consideration of central import- 
ance. If such domestic unity can be 
achieved, the task of nation-building is 
substantially completed — but we should 
not lose sight of the fact that we still do 
not know what will turn out to be the 
African nations nor whether, having con- 
solidated themselves at home, they will 
still be interested in the next stage of 


seeking Pan-African unity. 





CHAPTER III 


THE PLACE OF AFRICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE IN THE PROCESS 
OF NATION-BUILDING IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


J. F. Ape Ayjay1 
Lecturer, Department of History, The University College, Ibadan, Nigeria 


In contrast to nineteenth century 
Europe where the basic aim of nationalism 
was to fit people who shared the same 
culture and language into a nation state, 
the fundamental yearning of African na- 
tionalism has been to weld peoples speak- 
ing different languages and having differ- 
ent traditional cultures into one nation 
state. Whereas it was the Romantic Move- 
ment that characterised European na- 
tionalism, running through African na- 
tionalism are the iconoclastic spirit of the 
French Revolution and the universal 
values of the philosophes. While Euro- 
pean nationalism began with cultural ren- 
aissance, many critics have pointed to 
the African nationalist’s disregard of tradi- 
tion, “African nationalism’s disregard of 
what actually gives meaning to most 


African lives.”” 


Tue Fear OF Locarism 


The roots of this disregard of tradition 
go back to the middle of the nineteenth 
century when the call to create new na- 
tions along the European pattern first 
began to be heard in West Africa and 
at a few centres in South and East Africa. 
It was a call for men to emancipate them- 
selves from the local and the particular 
and to seek a universal fatherland. The 
call came largely through European 
Christian missionaries who believed that 
Christianity could flourish in Africa only 


‘Peregrine Worsthorne: “Defying History”, 


in The Twentieth Century vol. 165, No. 

980, Anril 1959. Special Issue entitled The 
7 A 
i 


New Africa, p. 401. 
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if a new social and political order similar 
to that of Europe was established. They 
believed that European civilisation was the 
culmination of all human progress and 
that the new African nations could have 
no better pattern and should aim at noth- 
ing different. This development was most 
important in West Africa where the call 
came first to people who had already been 
forcibly emancipated by the slave trade 
from their villages and the ancestral gods 
and had found their way as freed men 
into mission schools in Sierra Leone. They 
in turn became teachers and _ catechists 
spreading down the West African coast 
and at many points pushing into the 
interior, building schools, preaching dis- 
belief in the old gods, and gathering new 
converts together in little enclaves around 
the Mission House where _ traditional 
stories and fables and graven images and 
heathenish drums and dances were ta- 
booed. In place of the old songs and 
drums and festivals were the new hymns 
and the harmonica and the magic lantern 
shows. In place of local history and legend 
was substituted the history of man as 
summed up in the Old and the New 
Testaments.’ 


These men viewed the traditional cul- 
tures as obstacles to full participation in 
the new life not only because they were 
sinful, but also because they weakened 

"For a fuller discussion of this period, 
see J. F. A. Ajayi: “Nineteenth Century 
Origins of Nigerian Nationalism” in the 
forthcoming issue of the Journal of the His- 
torical Society of Nigeria. 
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ones attachment to those “universal 
Christian values that were the common 
heritage of all civilised men.” The old 
society and culture were not just to be 
reformed; they were to be destroyed, not 
by force but by attrition: they were 
crumbling away and they were doomed to 
die an easy, painless death in the face 
of the new dynamic Christian civilisation. 
It is true that evidence was not lacking 
that the traditional cultures were not so 
decadent; that they survived in Cuba and 
Brazil and were surviving in Freetown 
next door to the chapels and the churches. 
But such unfortunate survivals were 
viewed as a challenge to the preachers 
and the teachers to redouble their efforts, 
not to change their tactics. It is also true 
that at least for one reason the traditional 
cultures could not be wholly disregarded. 
It was obvious that the new doctrine could 
not be made to reach the masses except 
through the indigenous languages. But 
that was only a temporary concession to 
traditional culture. It was believed that 
as this doctrine reached the masses and 
converted them, it would by its own force 
emancipate them from their traditional 
cultures to the “universal Christian 


values”. 


Thus, all along the coast, there were 
rising up a cosmopolitan group of people, 
conscious of themselves as members of 
a new generation of the “African Race”. 
They dreamt of a new nation “which shall 
render incalculable benefits to Africa”, 
‘hold a position among the states of 
Europe”, “rank among the civilised na- 
tions of the earth”. They championed the 
missions and courted European ways and 
attitudes because it was to Christianity, 
European commerce and _ technological 
civilisation that they looked for bringing 
about the nation of their dreams. In their 
anxiety to achieve the larger polities 


where the African can take advantage of 
the new technological civilisation of 
Europe, they lost sight of their self re- 
spect and their right to selfdetermination. 
They were so anxious to win recognition 
and esteem abroad that they disdained 
their cultural heritage. And they were 
increasingly to be despised by the Euro 
peans who had created them. 


Side by side with these men, there grew 
up a smaller, rebellious group. This began 
with men like Bishop Crowther whose 
work on the indigenous languages had 
been thorough and deep enough to ap- 
preciate at least some aspects of the tradi- 
tional cultures. Then there were a few 
others who slipped from the apron strings 
of the missionaries and took some interest 
in local politics and therefore began to 
discover unsuspected vitality in the in- 
digenous social and political institutions. 
Above all, there was Edward Blyden who, 
because of his knowledge of Arabic, open- 
ed up communications with learned men 
and rulers of Muslim states in the West 
African interior, the Imamate of Futa 
Jallon, the sprawling empire of Al Hajj 
Umar, and later, the empire of Samory 
Ture, new and developing polities of un- 
doubted vitality. While the Christian 
leaders on the coast were dreaming of 
the new nation that would bring prestige 
to Africans, Blyden found the Muslim 
leaders actually creating and governing 
empires of which Africans could be 


proud: 


They read constantly the same books, 
and from this they derive that com- 
munity of ideas and that understand- 
ing of each other which gives 
them the power of ready organisation 
and effective action. . . . Without the 
aid or hindrance of foreigners, then, 
they are growing up gradually and 
normally to take their place in the 
great family of nations, a distinct but 
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integral part of the great human body, 

who will neither be spurious Euro- 

peans, bastard Americans, nor savage 

Africans, but men developed upon 

the basis of their own idosyncracies and 

according to the exigencies of the 

climate and country.’ 
Blyden urged Africans to emancipate 
themselves from the mental slavery im- 
posed by European culture and to redis- 
cover themselves. He urged them to es- 
tablish their own independent churches 
and a West African university where 
African studies would be welcomed and 
respected. 

From such views resulted the experi- 
ment at Abeokuta and in the Fante Con- 
federacy to graft European ideas of gov- 
ernment on to the existing political institu- 
tions. A few people began to discard their 
European names and dresses, and to take 
interest in traditional religious liturgies, 
and traditional art forms, and dancing. 
Others began to collect traditions of origin, 
and a few notable works appeared on 
traditional history and laws and customs. 
Perhaps of the greatest lasting influence 
of all the new changes was the rise of the 
African Church movement. There were 
schisms in a number of the established 
mission churches. African churches were 
set up, taking various attitudes to polyg- 
amy and seeking their identities by ex- 
perimenting with new liturgies, vestments 
and ceremonies. 

Thus quite early in the history of na- 
tionalism in Africa was posed the question 
of the relevance of African history and 
culture in the reconstruction of Africa. 
Most educated Africans in the nineteenth 
century, so conscious of the evils of the 
slave trade and the rising tide of racialism 


‘Edward Blyden: The Prospects of the 
African, an Address delivered at the celebra- 
tion of the Anniversary of the Independence 
of Liberia, at Willesden, July 1874. CLon- 
don 1874). 





in Europe, proclaimed the universality of 
man and a common stake in all that is 
best in the cultural heritage of the human 
race, and this included the technological 
culture of Europe. In celebrating the 
national independence of Liberia in 1855, 
Dr. Alexander Crummel declared: 

All the preceding generations of 
mankind and all the various nations, 
have lived for every successive genera- 
tion. . . . The Hebrew polity, . . . was 
not local in its bearing and intents; 
but that in its ultimate ends and aims, 
it was our polity, and the polity of 
all Christendom, ay, of all the world‘ 


A favourite quotation of the educated 
Africans in this period was from Nieh- 
buhr, the German historian: 

There is not in history the record 
of a single indigenous civilisation; 
there is no where, in any reliable docu- 
ment, the report of any people lifting 
themselves out of barbarism. The his- 
toric civilisations are all exotic.’ 

To this Blyden opposed the view that 
“Every race . . . has a soul, and the soul 
of the race finds expression in its institu- 
tions, and to kill those institutions is to 
kill the soul . . . No people can profit 
by or be helped under institutions which 
are not the outcome of their own char- 
acter”.° He was not advocating isolation: 
the African was a “distinct but integral 
part of the great human body”. What he 
protested against was the imperialism of 
those who denied the African the right of 
self-determination, the interference of 
those who “imagined that the African had 


‘Alexander Crummell: “The duty of a 
Rising Christian State to Contribute to the 
World’s Well-Being and Civilisation”, in @ 
collection of the author’s papers entitled The 
Future of Africa, (New York, 1862) pp 63-4. 

"Tbid., p. 107. 

"Edward Blyden: “West Africa before Eu- 
rope”, and “West African Problems’, two 
Addresses delivered in England in 1903, in 
West Africa before Europe and Other Ad- 
dresses p. 140, p. 101. 
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in his native home no social organisation 
of his own, that he was destitute of any 
religious ideas and entirely without any 
foundation of morality”, and wished to 
supply the deficiency in their own way. 

But Blyden did not really resolve the 
question posed. When asked how soon 
traditional African states developing 
“gradually and normally” without outside 
interference would catch up with the 
technological civilisation of Europe and 
win recognition abroad, his answer was 
“God’s time is the best’*. Besides, he 
knew something of traditional African 
culture from his travels and from the 
works of Mary Kingsley. But he did not 
know enough of it to be able to show 
what aspects of it were relevant for the 
work of reconstruction, and what had to 
be rejected if the danger of “localism” was 
to be avoided. Indeed, he said little about 
traditional African culture. It was not the 
“universal values” of Christianity that 
he opposed so much as the lack of choice 
the Christian missionaries and European 
imperialists imposed on the African. His 
teal answer to Christianity was not tradi- 
tional culture but Islam, again with its 
universal values, but without racial dis- 
crimination and without imperialism and 
loss of self-government. Thus, the experi- 
ments of the African Church movement 
to discover what was relevant for the new 
age and what was not came to very little. 
Even the African Church shied away from 
localism. They entered into communion 
with American Negroes and began to 
talk, rather vaguely at first, of Ethiopian- 
ism and Pan-Africanism. 

In any case, not all the protests of 
Blyden could stem the tide of European 
imperialism. In the last quarter of the 


Thid., p. 131. 

‘Edward Blyden: “Islam in the Western 
Sudan”, in West Africa before Europe and 
Other Addresses p. 6. 





nineteenth century, Africa was partitioned 
into spheres of European influence and 
units of European administration. And 
that altered the situation considerably. 


Tue Necessitry Or SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In many ways, the aims and objectives 
which the various colonial powers de- 
clared in justifying their action in Africa 
were similar to the goals that the African 
nationalists set themselves—the creation 
of larger, economically and_technologic- 
ally developed nations able to take their 
places on a basis of equality with other 
nations in the world. The colonial powers 
created the framework of the larger 
units. They built the first railways and 
highways. They established cosmopolitan 
administrative and commercial capitals, 
civil services and trade unions, where new 
unities were being forged. Gradually, as 
the European administrations became more 
and more effective, the colonial bound- 
aries, arbitrary as many of them were, 
began to acquire some significance for the 
African. Each territorial unit was becom- 
ing the focus of some national loyalty of 


its own. 


That is to say, the colonial regimes 
were providing the framework of the 
future nations. And this explains the large 
measure of cooperation which they re- 
ceived initially from the educated Africans 
as distinct from the traditional rulers. So 
great has been the yearning of African 
nationalism for larger polities that the 
later demand for self-government seems 
almost an afterthought. If it were true, 
as it is often argued, that economic de- 
velopment, roads and railways and similar 
infrastructure, could by themselves weld 
African peoples into nations, then the 
argument for self-government is consider- 
ably weakened. As a French colonial ofb- 
cer said eloquently in 1946 when the 
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first demands for self-government began 
to be heard: 

A new African world exists which 
we have called into being and which 
our native policy has brought to birth. 
.. . Our methods have justified them- 
selves; we have powerfully renewed 
Africa. . . . . On what ideological 
grounds is it proposed to put a stop 
to this experiment. What so-called 
realism can ignore our actual achieve- 
ment.” 

The increasing demand for self-govern- 
ment is itself the answer that the policy 
of the colonial governments have not been 
so successful in calling into being the new 
Africa. 

There was, of course, no hope of the 
colonial powers advancing very far the 
economic and technological development 
of Africa, not to talk of the creation of 
nation states. The prediction of Blyden 


has been more than justified, that: 

It is not the business of Imperialism 
to make men but to create subjects, not 
to save souls, but to rule bodies. It 
must have a certain repulsiveness. On 
its moral side, it must be imperious, 
with pronounced self-confidence, a 
certain unsympathising straightness, a 
pride of itself and an inevitable ignor- 
ance of others.” 

The very presence of the white man in 
a position of rigid superiority over the 
black man undermined the confidence of 
the black man in himself. The colonial 
regimes were based on the prestige of the 
white man; official policy, tacitly or ex- 
plicitly, was calculated to maintain this 


prestige. As Lugard put it: 

The white man’s prestige must stand 
high when a few score are responsible 
for the control and guidance of mil- 
lions. His courage must be undoubted, 


°R. Delavignette: Freedom and Authority 
in French West Africa (O.U.P 1950) p. 146. 
(A translation of Service Africain, Paris, 
1946). 

“Edward Blyden: “Islam in the Western 
Sudan”, loc. cit., p. 73 








his word and pledge absolutely invio- 

late, his sincerity transparent. There 

is no room for “mean whites” in tropical 

Africa. Nor is there room for those 

who, however high their motives, are 

content to place themselves on the 
same level as the uncivilised races, 

They lower the prestige by which 

alone the white races can hope to 

govern and to guide.” 

It was to maintain this prestige of the 
white man that the education of the black 
man had to be controlled, not only 
through the prejudices of the white teach- 
er and the white text-book author, but 
also sometimes by actual directives of 
the administrations in laws said to be 
designed for the best interests of the black 
man. Within this philosophy of education, 
the white man had a glorious and heroic 
history, the black man had none at all. 
The white man was always brave and 
courageous, the black man, if not lying 
and sneaking and lazing around, was only 
fierce and savage. White men fought wars 
and levied indemnities, black men only 
raided their neighbours and extorted tri- 
butes. Whatever cultural traits the white 
man had and the black man did not have, 
like writing, the wheel, the plough, and 
even eating forks, were essentials of civil- 
isation, but what the black man prided 
himself on, like rhythm, courtesy, respect 
of elders, and a stable philosophy of an 
ordered world, did not really count. 
Europe was the centre of the world, and 
all worthwhile achievements have been 
by white men. One witty geography book 
still in use in the 1930's proclaimed that 
Africa was the land of man-like apes and 
ape-like men. Others confirmed that the 
climate of Europe was the best in the 
world, temperate, equable; Africa was too 
hot and too humid for constructive work. 

The point here is that in the process, 


“F, D. Lugard: The Dual Mandate. (Lon- 
don, 1923, p. 59). 
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not only did the white man come to 
believe that as a white man he was 
inherently superior to the black man, but 
that the black man also began generally 
to accept this point of view. And this 
happened most where the African was 
closest to the European settler in Africa. 
The colonial regimes could not accept 
the African and his culture. Where they 
made a show of accepting him, it was 
because they wished to destroy his culture. 
And where they made a pretence of 
tolerating his culture, it was because they 
could not accept him as an equal. They 
could not practise the “universal Christian 
values” of brotherhood and equality, and 
yet, by their nature, they undermined 
the Aftican’s belief in his cultural heritage 
and destroyed his selfrespect. In this, they 
de-humanised the African; they devalued 
Africa's human resources, the greatest as- 
sets they had to develop. That is why the 
colonial regimes failed. They could main- 
tain law and order, and exploit some 
material resources, but they could not 
bring the new Africa into being. They 
could produce isolated individual Africans 
capable of outstanding achievements, but 
they could never hope to inspire such 
confidence or generate such enthusiasm 
among the masses as would combine in- 
dividual energies and loyalties into the 
common pool of a great national effort. 
And if the African nationalist is to suc- 
ceed any better than the European imper- 
ialist, he must recognise that a nation is 
not built by material resources alone. 


To some extent, every African political 
leader engaged in the nationalist struggle 
foz self-government realises this. To en- 
gage in the struggle at all, he must have 
emancipated himself from the feeling of 
inferiority imposed on him by the colonial 
regime. He needs an ideological answer 
to imperialism. He must believe in the 


future of Africa, and to do so con- 
vincingly, he must base his belief on a 
confident assessment of the achievements 
of the African in the past. For, “if the 
African has no past heritage, and no 
future except by imitation of European 
ways at a pace which the European thinks 
safe,”* the experiment in self-government 
is bound to fail. If the past fills the na- 
tionalist leader with fear, he would say 
like the un-emancipated Northern Rhode- 
sian, that “If the European were to go, 
then we would all have to go back to the 
grass huts, to the ancestral ways of living, 
and I don’t want to do that’.” If he has 
any gnawing feelings of doubt about the 
future, he would demand less than self- 
government. Apart from his own personal 
emancipation, in order to succeed in the 
nationalist struggle, he would also need to 
restore the self-confidence of his followers 
and to rehabilitate them as men. He can- 


12 


not do this without reference to the history 
and the culture of his people. Like the 
missionary seeking mass conversion, the 
nationalist leader realises that he cannot 
reach the people effectively except in the 
language, the symbols, the culture, they 
understand. That is why the nationalist 
struggle and the organisation of the na- 
tionalist party becomes an important exer- 
cise in national education and a major 
step in the building up of national unity 
and a common political loyalty. 
Resotvinc THe DiLeEMMA 

So much is obvious. The colonial per- 
iod has proved Blyden right. Self-respect, 
self-determination, is a necessity of genu- 
ine social and political reconstruction. 


“K, O. Dike: “History and Self-Govern- 
ment”, in West Africa, a London Weekly, 
February March 1953. 

“Edward G. Olsen. “Crisis in Central 
Africa”, in Journal of Human Relations vol. 
VIII Nos 3 & 4, 1960. Special Issue entitled 
Dawn in the Dark Continent: Polities, Prob- 
lems, Promises, p. 501. 
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“The only healthy form of imitation is 
based on self-knowledge; any other form 
can never be discriminating”.“ If there 
is to be progress, the African must develop 
confidence in himself, and this he can 
do only if he understands his own cultural 
development and respects his own cultural 
heritage. The real question is how does 
he go about it, how does he distinguish 
in his cultural heritage what is relevant 
to his present predicament and what is 
not? The old dilemma remains, only the 
colonial period has made it much more 
difficult to resolve. Blyden’s view of the 
traditional states developing “without the 
aid or hindrance of foreigners . . . grow- 
ing up gradually and normally”, borrow- 
ing what they like from where they 
choose, is a thing of the past. Self-gov- 
ernment today means the rise of new 
political leaders basing their rights not on 
traditional sanctions but on mass support. 
Economic and technological development 
to raise the standard of living of the 
people cannot wait indefinitely until 
“God’s time”. And yet the nationalist 
leader attempting to rally the masses and 
reestablish their self-confidence by ap- 
pealing to their cultural heritage soon 
realises that the more each cultural group 
takes pride in its own heritage, the more 
difficult it is to the common 
loyalty to a large political unit which is 


achieve 


necessary for development and is the 
fundamental goal of African nationalism. 
With increasing self-government the old 
fear of “localism” reappears under the 
name of “tribalism”. 


The problem is very real. It explains 
why in areas where the already complex 
ethnic composition of the territorial units 
has been complicated by the importation 
of Europeans as a separate and privileged 
community, and of Indians and Arabs 


*K. O. Dike: op. cit. 
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also as separate if not so privileged com- 
munities, the nationalist leaders usually 
refrain from references to the African’s 
cultural heritage. In East and Central 
Africa, with the 
Kenyatta,” it is not the nationalists but 
the traditional rulers opposing national 
integration who appeal to history and 
culture. In South Africa, it is the white 
minority government believing not in na- 
tional integration but in apartheid who 
appeal constantly to history and culture. 
In West Africa where the nationalists and 
the traditional rulers have come closest 
together, and the nationalist movement is 
most conscious of the African’s cultural 
heritage, the danger of “tribalism” remains 
—the danger that a cultural group might 
in the name of national integration colon- 
ise the others and deny them their self- 
government, or that the self-consciousness 
of the different cultural groups might tear 
the nation asunder. 


exception of Jomo 


To some extent, Pan-Africanism to 
which Blyden’s group turned will provide 
the answer. This is the answer of the East 
African leaders, Julius Nyerere, Tom 
Mboya; the South African National Con- 
gress; as well as some notable leaders in 
West Africa like Kwame Nkrumah and 
Nnamdi Azikiwe. Apart from encourag- 
ing greater African unity and correcting 
some of the anomalies of the old colonial 
boundaries, Pan-Africanism will save the 
African from localism. It will save him 
from trying to live in the past as in a 
museum. He will only concentrate on 
such values of the past as the common 
Pan-African experience shows to be valid 
and relevant to development today. In- 
stead of being parochial, he will be en- 
couraged to develop loyalties both at the 

*Jomo Kenyatta: Facing Mount Kenya: 
London 1953. “It is the culture which he in- 


herits that gives a man his dignity as well 
as his material prosperity.” p. 317. 
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local, the national, the Pan-African and 
the inter-national levels. 

But is this an adequate answer? The 
ideal of Pan-Africanism is more real today 
than it was sixty years ago, but it is still 
a dream and a hope of the intellectual 
élite. It has little meaning for the masses. 
For the peasant in the village, the idea 
of culture on a Pan-African level implies 
a great measure of abstraction, and, to 
quote the words of Leopold Senghor used 
in other connections, abstraction implies 
impoverishment.” Such abstraction en- 
ables any politician to think up anything 
to his immediate advantage and pass it 
off as an essential value in the African 
cultural heritage. 

This degree of abstraction, however, 
is a measure of our own ignorance of the 
actual history and culture of the different 
African peoples, and only increased know- 
ledge can save the situation. Our cultural 
heritage is what we carry with us in our 
bones. Its values that are valid for us are 
those of which we are conscious. Only 
education and increased knowledge can 
deepen and widen that consciousness. It is 
largely through education and increased 
knowledge of the past that individuals are 
resolving for themselves on the personal 
level the dilemma we have posed. 
Mphahelele, for example, claims to be 
“the personification of the African para- 
dox, detribalised, Westernised, but still 
African—minus the conflicts’’. On the 
national and the Pan-African level, it is 


*L. S. Senghor, talking of the oral quality 
of African music said: “Codification, fixing 


in writing, while it offers certain advantages, 

does not make those advantages certain. 

Writine is synonymous with abstraction, and 
G 


therefore with impoverishment.” in “Con- 
structive Elements of a Civilisation of Afri- 


can-Negro Inspiration”, in The Unity of 
Negro lures, Report of the Second Con- 
gress « org \Writers and Artists, Presence 
Africei 10s. 24 & 25, Feb-May 1959. 

a ahle! “The Dilemma of the 


Elite” in The New Africa, op. cit., p. 325. 


increased research into African history, 
and a disemination of knowledge of the 
history and culture of different African 
peoples throughout the continent, that will 
resolve the dilemma. Increased knowledge 
of the actual state and development of 
the cultures of different African peoples 
in the past will not foretell the future, but 
it will provide understanding. Under- 
standing on the part of artists and writers 
will reactivate old cultures and establish 
the values from the past that are relevant 
today and are of general Pan-African 
validity. 

That the African past must play an 
important part in the process of nation- 
building in Africa today is no longer in 
doubt. Research and more understanding 
are still needed to determine what aspects 
of the past will be most relevant and in 
what way. ‘The increasing measure of 
self-government, and the important deci- 
sions that are now being made for the 
future makes the necessity for this re- 
search more pressing. The old dilemma 
must now be resolved. We may sum up 
in the words of Karl W. Deutsch: 

Autonomy requires both intake from 
the present and recall from memory 

a continuous balancing of a 
limited past within a limited system 
making its own decisions affecting the 
future... 

A person blind and deaf or insensi- 
ble to further impressions; an organisa- 
tion or people effectively isolated to 
all messages or experiences from its 
larger physical or social environment 

. —all tend to lose more or less of 
their power of self-steering . . . On 
the other hand, a person without 
memory, an _ organisation without 
values or policy, a people without ef- 
fective tradition, a ship or a missile 
without set goal—all these no longer 
steer, but drift.” 


Karl W. Detsch: Nationalism and Social 
Communication (M.I.T. 1953) p. 142. 
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CHAPTER IV 


URBANIZATION AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE TASK OF 
NATION-BUILDING IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Professor Emeritus of Sociology and Chairman of the Committee in Charge of the 
Program of African Studies, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 

The important réle of cities in nation 
building has generally been recognized. 
According to Spengler, “nations are the 
true city-building peoples. In the strong- 
holds they arose, with the cities they 
ripen to the full height of their world- 
consciousness, and in the world-cities they 
dissolve.”* In his latest book, Mumford 
points out that the Roman Empire was 
“the product of a single expanding urban 
power-center” and was itself “a vast city- 
building enterprise.”” In Africa cities have 
played a similar réle in nation building 
and empires as in other parts of the 
world.’ The kingdoms of the Old Sudan— 
Ghana, Mali, and Songhay—were all 
the result of expanding urban power 
centers which because of their superior 
iron technology were able to control the 
flow of gold to the Mediterranean. De- 
spite the distortions of the history of 
Africa by Europeans, the early Portuguese 
explorers reported that they found Benin, 
the capital of the city-state of the same 
name, prosperous, peaceful and orderly 
and devoted to the working of metals and 
wood.‘ The ruins of Zimbabwe are the 
mute evidence tribal-feudal 
kingdom in Southern Rhodesia. 


of a vast 


‘Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the 
West. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939, 
Vol. II, p. 171. 

*Lewis Mumford, The City in History. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc., 1961, p. 205. 


*See Basil Davidson, The Lost Cities of 
Africa. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1959, 
‘See ibid., pp. 134 ff. 
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Nature Anp Extent OF URBANIZATION 

There can be no question concerning 
the existence of cities in Africa before 
the coming of the European.’ But we are 
not interested in the réle of these cities 
in nation building. Although some of 
the African cities played some réle in 
the slave trade, they finally succumbed 
in the devastation of Africa, both demo- 
graphic and social, resulting from the 
slave trade. We are interested in the rdle 
of the new cities of Africa—the cities 
which are the product of the impact of 
industrialization and urbanization upon 
the traditional social organization and 
culture of Africa. It should be made clear 
here that the new cities of Africa are 
different from the cities which existed 
before the coming of the Europeans. I 
need only to repeat here what I have 
written in a previous article on the im- 
portant difference between the preindus- 
trial cities and the new cities of Africa.’ 
“The preindustrial African city was a 
market place and the seat of feudal power, 
and often the center of a religious cult. 
It lacked the dynamism of the modern 
industrial city, a fact which is of primary 
importance in considering urbanization in 
relation to social change in Africa. The 
absence of the dynamic quality, which 
is characteristic of the modern industrial 
city, is manifested in the relationship of 





“William Bascom, “Urbanization Among 
the Yoruba.” The American Journal of So- 
ciology, 60:446-54, March 1955. 

“Urbanization and Social Change in 
Africa.” AIS Review, 3:3-9, Winter 1959. 
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men and institutions to the environment, 
in the organization of its economic life, 
and in the type of social organization 
which was adequate for a collective life. 
In the preindustrial city there was no 
specialization in land usage and land had 
no exchange value in the market. There 
was no orderly arrangement of dwellings 
and no provisions for sanitation. People 
made their way through the narrow 
streets on foot or on beasts, and men as 
well as beasts provided the sole means 
of transporting goods. The economic life 
of the preindustrial city was in the 
hands of craftsmen who were kinsmen 
and organized in guilds. In fact, the 
important réle of the guilds in the pre- 
industrial city provides a clue to the 
nature of the social organization of these 
urban agglomerations. Kinship provided 
the basis of the social organization and 
played the most important rédle in the 
social stratification and in the power struc- 
ture. The governing élite consisted of 
kinship groups whose monopoly of power 
was often partly maintained by the fact 
that they were literate and thus had a 
knowledge of the sacred texts of the 
cult which gave cohesion to urban life. 


“The emergence of modern industrial 
cities in Africa is the result of the impact 
of European technology and _ science. 
European technology has both transform- 
ed the physical and ecological organization 
of the preindustrial cities and given birth 
to new modern industrial cities. As a 
consequence there has been a specializa- 
tion of land usage and land has acquired 
an economic value. New types of build- 
ing structures have appeared and even 
the location as well as the construction of 
dwelling houses fits into the pattern of 
the economy of the industrial cities. More- 
over, the ecology of the modern indus- 
trial city as contrasted with the preindus- 


trial city is indicated in the laying out of 
streets according to some rational plan 
and the introduction of sanitary arrange- 
mets. All of this tends to encourage a 
rationalization and secularization of life 
which will become apparent when we 
consider the new type of social organiza- 
tion which has emerged in response to the 
new modes of production and consump 
tion. 


“In the modern industrial city in 
Africa, men do not depend for a living 
upon their services to some feudal Jord 
or upon their skill altogether to trans- 
form the raw materials from the surround- 
ing area into finished goods for the local 
market. In West Africa, for example, the 
concentration of wage-earners in cities has 
been about the ports which provide an 
outlet tor raw materials to the industrial- 
ized nations. More than a half million 
Africans have been drawn out of tribal 
communities to live under urban condi 
tions in the Belgian Congo where west- 
ern enterprise has been characterized by 
mining and large plantations. As the 
result of the industrial revolution in the 
Union of South Africa more than 25 per 
cent of the Bantu are in the cities of the 
Union. Although the introduction of cash 
crops and scientific agriculture is bring- 
ing about social changes in Africa, it is 
rather in the urban areas, brought into 
existence by industrialization, that the 
most important social changes are occur- 
ring. In these cities there is a division of 
labor which did not exist in the traditional 
African societies or in the preindustrial 
cities. The new division of labor is 
partly the result of the skills which are 
required by the introduction of European 
technology and partly the result of the 
secondary industries which have come into 
existence to supply the new wants and 
needs of urbanized Africans. It is also 
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in the cities that the social consequences 
of a money economy are most clearly 
revealed. The money economy has not only 
introduced a new set of evaluations but it 
has also tended to dissolve or secularize 
the of traditional 
society.” 

Our main task, then, is to analyze the 


social bonds the 


social processes involved in urbanization 
in order to determine how they contribute 
to nation building.” It will help the reader 
to understand the importance of the new 
cities if we indicate the extent of urban- 
ization in Africa, though it should be 
kept in mind that some of these new 
cities of Africa have grown up upon the 
foundation of older cities. Nonetheless, as 
I have shown, cities are new types of 
sucial organization and this fact is import- 
ant for an analysis. 

There are 35 cities in Africa South of 
the Sahara with a population of 100,000 
or more. It is natural that the largest 
number of such cities in any single coun- 
try the Union of South 
Africa which is the most highly industrial- 
ized area in Africa. In the Union there 
100,000 or more 
leading 


would be in 


are ten cities with a 


population with Johannesburg 
with over 1,000,000 and Capetown with 
over 700,000 and 
600,000. 

The country with the next largest 
number of cities with 100,000 or more 


Durban with over 


population is Nigeria with seven such 
cities. The largest of these cities is Ibadan 
with a population of nearly 500,000. The 
modern city of Ibadan is emerging from 
the traditional city which was comprised 
of enclaves of communities of kinship 


Tbid., pp. 3-5. 

*For the social processes involved in ur- 
banization in West Africa, see Kenneth Little, 
“West African Urbanization as a Social Pro- 
cess.” Cahiers d'Etudes Africaines, No. 
COct., 1960), pp. 90-102. 
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groups. On the other hand, Lagos, with 
a population of 350,000 is an outgrowth 
of the impact of Western industry and 
commerce. 

Accra, one of the four cities of 100,000 
population or in Ghana, with 
nearly 400,000 owes its development 
along with Sekondi-Takoradi to industry 


more 


and commerce. 

There are no cities of 100,000 or more 
population in Northern Rhodesia but in 
Southern Rhodesia there 
in this category, Bulawayo, with nearly 
200,000 and Salisbury, with 
300,000 population. 


There are two cities also in the Belgian 


are two Cities 


nearly 


Congo in this category, Leopoldville with 
nearly 400,000 population and Elizabeth- 
ville with nearly 200,000 population. 

The remaining ten cities with 100,000 
population include Luanda, 
Angola, with 190,000; Nairobi with 
230,000 and Mombassa with 150,000 in 
Kenya; Abijan, Ivory Coast, with 127,000; 
Lorenco Marques, 100,000, Mozambique; 
Bamako, 168,000, in Republic of Mali; 
Brazzaville, 100,000, Congo Republic; 
Dakar, 250,000, Senegal; Omdurman, 
114,000, in Sudan; and Dar es-Salaam, 
130,000 in Tanganyika. 


or more 


Urpanization Anp Nation-BulILDING 


Having acquired some idea of the 
nature and extent of urbanization in 
Africa, we are prepared to consider speci- 
fically the manner in which the social 
processes involved in urbanization con- 
tribute to nation building. We shall 
begin with the city as a physical mech- 
anism from which the new means of 
transportation and communication radiate. 
A glance at a map of Africa will show 
to what extent the railways which sup- 
planted the waterways as the main means 


of access to the interior radiate from the 
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developing cities of Africa.’ Today, how- 
ever, the new cities are not only railway 
terminals but are also the location of 
airfields since transportation by air has 
become the chief means of access to all 
parts of Africa. As centers of new means 
of transportation and communication, 
these cities are also playing an important 
réle in providing the economic basis of 
national integration. 

As we have seen, in West Africa the 
cities with their concentrations of wage- 
earning populations have grown up 
around the ports.” As the result of mining 
and commerce and as administrative cen- 
ters, the older cities are not only being 
transformed physically but what is more 
important as centers of a new economic 
life the cities have repercussions upon 
the economic life of the hinterland. One 
measure of the ever widening influence of 
the new economy which is centered in 
cities may be found in the enlargement 


‘ In order to 


of the money economy.’ 
maintain the urban concentrations of 
wage-earning populations, a reorganization 
of indigenous agricultural production has 
become necessary and there has been 
a commercialization of agriculture gener- 
ally, in order to enable cities to perform 
their specialized function in relation to 
the outside world. 

The new African cities, like the cities 
of the Western world, are characterized 
by their heterogeneous population. By 
heterogeneous populations we mean that 
people of different racial and cultural 
backgrounds are drawn into the cities. In 


*See map opposite p. 1598 in Lord Hailey, 
An African Survey. Revised 1956. New 
York; Oxford University Press, 1957. 

“See Daryll Forde, “Introductory Survey” 
in Social Implications of Industrialization 
and Urbanization in Africa South of the Sa- 
hara. Paris; UNESCO, 1956, pp. 26-27. 

“Enlargement of the Exchange Economy 


in Tropical Africa, UNESCO, 1954. 


the case of African cities it is not so 
much a question of different races but of 
peoples drawn from different tribal or 
cultural backgrounds. In his survey of 
Sekondi-Takoradi, Busia states that 62 
tribal divisions, including Europeans and 
other foreigners as one tribal division, are 
represented in that city.” Other cities 
of Africa, more especially the new cities, 
exhibit a similar ethnic and tribal heter- 
ogeneity. In the traditional cities the 
section settled by the newer ethnic and 
tribal elements are sometimes marked off 
from the older sections inhabited by 
lineage or kinship groups.” The  in- 
creasing heterogeneity of urban centers is 
very important in nation building because 
it is only as the Africans escape from their 
lineage or kinship attachments and become 
free of tribal particularisms can they de- 
velop a national consciousness. For ex- 
ample, as long as an African thinks of 
himself as a Yoruba or an Ibo or a 
Hausa and maintains his loyalty to one or 
the other of these people it will be 
impossible for a Nigerian nation to 
develop. As Coleman has pointed out, it 
is the stranger sectors of the cities of 
Nigeria that have become centers of na- 
tionalist activity while the attachment of 
Africans to lineage groups in the tradi- 
tion-bound older centers of the cities 
has been an obstacle to the emergence of 
a nationalist outlook. 

The most powerful factor in the new 
urban environment that is bringing about 
a dissolution of the traditional kinship ties 
and tribal loyalties is the new division 
of labor. In the traditional social organiza- 
tion and culture, the division of labor 


"K. A. Busia, Report on a Social Survey 
of Sekondi-Takoradi, London: Crown Agents 
for the Colonies, 1951, p. 3. 

“See James S. Coleman, Nigeria. Back- 
ground to Nationalism. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1958, pp. 78-79. 

“[bid., p. 79. 
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was determined mainly by sex and age. 
Certain occupations were limited to par- 
ticular lineages and the traditional crafts 
were passed on from father to son. In the 
new industries, on the other hand, men 
are recruited who have never been crafts- 
men and they belong to different line- 
ages. There is no blood tie between men 
who engage in the various new occupa- 
tions and each man works as an indivi- 
dual, receiving money in return for his 
labor. 

The new division of labor in the urban 
areas does not result simply in the 
atomization of African life. In the Yoruba 
towns, for example, new guilds were 
formed to perform many of the same 
functions as the traditional guilds but 
with the important difference that the 
labor group was no longer composed of 
father and sons but of a master and 
journeymen and apprentices.” In other 
words the workers were united on the 
basis of common interests. This lear’- 
us to emphasize a very important poist 
in regard to the réle of the city in nation 
building. New nations are not being 
formed out of uprooted men and women 
without any common interests and social 
ties. They are being formed out of the 
new forms of associated life which are 
coming into existence. These new forms 
of social life will provide the social fabric 
on the new nations and thus make na- 
tional integration possible. 


As in the case of the new guilds in the 
Yoruba towns, the new forms of social 
life will embody some of the traditional 
culture and undertake to perform many 
of the traditional functions. The influence 
of the traditional social organization and 
traditional culture is apparent in the 
tribal associations which are formed in 


Peter Lloyd, “Craft Organization in Yo- 
ruba Towns,” Africa, 23:30-44 January 1953 
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cities. These tribal associations, according 
to Busia, were concerned with economic 
as well as social obligations of kinship.* 
They represent a new form of mutual aid 
in the city, providing for assistance for 
funerals, marriages, and divorces. Little, 
in his studies of social change in West 
Africa, has noted similar developments in 
other areas.” Since these tribal associations 
have become the focus of political inter- 
ests and political loyalties, Busia regards 
them as opposed to the development of 
a true civic spirit. If this were the entire 
story they would be a negative force in 
nation building. 

But Wallerstein sees these ethnic 
associations as making a positive contri- 
bution to national integration in West 
Africa.”* His position is that in the urban 
environment there is a tendency for Afri- 
can social life to be disorganized and that 
individuals become atomized. The first 
step in the reintegration of urbanized Af- 
ricans into new social groupings and a 
new social order is the formation of these 
new ethnic or tribal associations. As he 
shows, these tribal or ethnic associations 
in the cities are in fact new social forma- 
tions which are designed to meet the new 
needs of urban living. Moreover, to 
quote him, “in a modern nation-state, 
loyalties to ethnic groups interfere less 
with national integration than loyalties to 
the extended family.”” The three other 
principal ways, according to Wallerstein, 
in which ethnic groups aid national in- 
tegration are the resocialization of the 
African which we have mentioned; the 
maintenance of a fluid class system con- 

*Busia, op. cit., p. 73. 

"Kenneth Little, “The Study of ‘Social 
Change’ in British West Africa.” Africa, 23: 
274-84, 1953. 

*See I. Wallerstein, “Ethnicity and Na- 


tional Integration in West Africa.” Cahiers 
d'Etudes Africaines. (October 1960), pp. 129- 
39 


“Ibid., p. 134. 
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cerning which we shall have something 
to say; and as an outlet for political ten- 
sions until the new nation has secured the 
full loyalty of its citizens.” 


The ethnic or tribal associations which 
are formed in the urban environment rep- 
resent then the first step in the creation 
of new forms of social life. However, be- 
cause of the very nature of urban life 
they can not continue long to provide 
all the forms of organized social life which 
living in cities requires. Balandier in his 
study of Brazzaville has emphasized the 
fact that ethnic ties and the kinship bonds 
can only provide a temporary solution of 
the needs of the urban environment.” 
The new types of groupings in the city of 
Brazzaville included recreational associa- 
tions which played an important réle in 
orienting the African to the new type 
of social organization which is found in 
the city. There were also women’s organi- 
zations including even those of women 
who were engaged in prostitution, a new 
phenomenon in African life. This only 
underscored the extent to which the city 
was giving birth to a new organization of 
African society. However, the most im- 
portant associations were those which were 
concerned with the economic life of the 
people in the city, such as savings as- 
sociations and associations of workers. 


In fact, it is the new economic life 
centered in the cities that is bringing 


*Thomas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colo- 
nial Africa (London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., 
1956), p. 86 points out three ways in which 
tribal associations contribute to the develop- 
ment of African nationalism: (1) by pro- 
viding a network of communications under 
African control through which ideas can be 
diffused from the great towns to the bush; 
(2) through keeping alive African culture; 
and (3) by assisting in the evolution of 
an African elite. 

"Georges Balandier, Sociologie des Braz- 
zavilles Noires. Paris: Librairie Armand Co- 
lin, 1955, p. 135. 


about the most fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of African society and is thereby 
laying the foundation for national states. 
The manner in which fundamental 
changes in the constitution of African 
society is being accomplished has been 
made the subject of a study of a city in 
the copperbelt in Northern Rhodesia.* 
The author of this study points out in the 
introduction that “In a copperbelt town, 
the mine itself, the local Municipal Coun- 
cil, and the Office of the District Com- 
missioner provide between them the fixed 
points in the social framework.”” The 
Europeans in control of the mine were 
concerned with the problem of maintain- 
ing order and discipline among its African 
laborers. The Municipal Council which 
was composed of Europeans represented 
the European community. It operated on 
the assumption that the African worker 
would not become a permanent resident 
of the town. However, an African com- 
munity did emerge in the town and this 
created a new problem of urban adminis- 
tration within the African community. 
Concerning the development of the Afri- 
can community, Epstein writes: “. . . 
forces were already at work making for 
social and economic differentiation 
amongst African urban dwellers. Africans 
in the towns were now beginning to 
group themselves, and thus distinguish 
themselves from their fellows in terms of 
their relative skills, their degree of edu- 
cation, and their general social values. 
Gradually new associations came into 
being to express these different interests 
and clashed for power within the existing 
administrative order.’™ 


“A. L. Epstein, Politics in an Urban Afri- 
can Community. Manchester: University of 
Manchester Press, 1958. 


*Ibid., p. xiv. 
“Tbid., p. xv. 
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The District Commissioner, who func- 
tioned originally among the non-urbanized 
Africans and whose general orientation 
was towards the traditional culture of the 
African, formed for a time a connecting 
link between the Africans and the Muni- 
cipal Council and the mines. But his posi- 
tion was precarious since he was divested 
of his traditional functions in both the 
urban area and the mining community. 
Moreover, rioting on the part of the 
African workers in 1935 and the strike 
on the part of African workers which 
followed a strike on the part of European 
workers in 1940 only tended to emphasize 
the fact that his traditional functions had 
no relation to the changing conditions of 
African life. 


In dealing with the African workers the 
mining administration and the municipal 
authorities had set up a system of Elders 
or Tribal Representatives. At the time 
this seemed to be a logical and realistic 
approach to the problem of maintaining 
order and discipline since it seemed to 
take account of the traditional social or- 
ganization and culture of the African 
workers. But the system of appointing 
Tribal Representatives turned out to be 
inadequate to deal with the relations of 
the African workers in the mining area 
or with their changing economic status in 
the African community. They could not 
represent effectively the workers in mat- 
ters concerning wages and working condi- 
tions before the European Administration 
in the mine. A Boss Boys’ Committee, 
composed of Africans who had charge of 
groups of African laborers, which came 
into existence provided a more effective 
system of representation. Likewise in the 
town itself similar changes were occurring. 
At first an Urban Advisory Council con- 
sisting of Tribal Elders who were ap- 
pointed to represent the interests of the 
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But soon the 
Africans organized their own welfare 


Africans was set up.” 


and recreational associations to represent 
their interests. 

The development of welfare societies 
in the town and the organization of the 
workers in the mining location along oc- 
cupational lines were indicative of im- 
portant changes which were occurring in 
social organization of African life. In the 
town the representatives of the various oc- 
cupations and professions who were form- 
ing the welfare societies “were actively 
pressing forward into a new form of 
society where clan affiliation or attach- 
ment to village headman and chief were 
no longer mechanisms of primary signifi- 
cance in ordering social relations.” It 
marked the defeat and disappearance of 
Tribal Representatives as the Africans 
prepared to participate in the politica) life 
of the new industria] society while “their 
final defeat and abolition on the mines 
came with the emergence of the African 
Mine Workers’ Union.” 

The change in social organization which 
we have just described suggests an im- 
portant rdle of urbanization in nation 
building in Africa, namely, the creation 
of a new system of social stratification. 
The new system of social stratification 
results from the new occupational speciali- 
zation and division of labor in the city. 
It cuts across traditional kinship loyalties 
and tribal identifications. The new social 
stratification is based upon one’s educa- 





*We can not treat in this paper the pe 
culiar conditions in the cities of the Union 
of South Africa where the system of native 
advisory boards proved ineffective and there 
has been an attempt on the part of the 
government to maintain tribal separateness 
and tribal particularisms by segregating the 
Africans according to ethnic or tribal ori- 
gins. See South African Institute of Race 
Relations, The Urban African in Local 
Government. Johannesburg, 1960. 

“a * cit., p. 84. 

*Tbid., 
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tion, which generally means a Western 
education, one’s income and occupation, 
and the réle which one plays in the new 
social organization in the city. In fact, in 
the changing conditions of urban life two 
systems of social hierarchies may coexist. 
The old scale of prestige values which 
determined the social status of Africans 
in the traditional society may continue 
along with the prestige values which are 
attached to the new occupations. This has 
been revealed in studies which have been 
made of the changing scale of prestige 
values in African cities. But as the African 
populations of the cities become stabilized, 
there is abundant evidence that the new 
prestige values are supplanting the tradi- 
tional prestige values and that social 
prestige and social status are being deter- 
mined by the new social stratification of 
the African population. The leader in the 
labor organization, the leader in politics, 
or one who holds a high position in the 
African National Congress is supplanting 
the chief as the person possessing the 
greatest prestige in the eyes of the urban- 
ized Africans. It might appear on the 
surface that the new social stratification 
of the African population in the new 
cities has introduced a cleavage among 
Africans which may be opposed to na- 
tional integration. But a closer analysis of 
the situation indicates that the new sys- 
tem of stratification in cities is actually 
contributing to national integration. It is 
not only cutting across kinship loyalties 
and tribal provincialisms but it is develop- 
ing a community of interests and outlook 
among people beyond the limits of the 
city. If classes emerge in the new African 
nations similar to those in Europe and in 
the United States, they will undoubtedly 
create a horizontal cleavage in African 
societies but that will be different from 


the kinship and tribal loyalties which are 


opposed to the creation of national states. 
At the present time, however, the new 
strata that are emerging have not reached 
the stage where they are creating an 
obstacle to nation building. 

The new stratification of the African 
cities has brought into existence an in- 
tellectual élite which is indicative of the 
special réle of the intellectual life of the 
city in nation building. Most of the edu- 
cational institutions, especially the insti- 
tutions of higher education, have been 
located in the cities and there has been 
a tendency for the Western educated élite 
to settle in the cities where they could 
find an outlet for their special talents 
and abilities and engage in a way of life 
that was free from the controls of the 
traditional African society. In his study 
of Brazzaville, Balandier estimated that 
about ten per cent of the migrants came 
to the city in order to move up in the 
social scale and another ten per cent came 
there in order to find an escape from the 
requirements of the traditional society.” 
It has been the intellectual élite of the 
cities who have been the leaders of the 
nationalistic movements and the leaders 
of the political parties. Dr. Nkrumah left 
his native village where he had begun 
preparing to become a teacher and went 
to Accra to continue his studies. It seems 
very likely that the relatively large num- 
ber of Ibos who have played a prominent 
role in the Nationalist movement in 
Nigeria is the result of the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of the Ibo peoples in the Eastern 
region and the large proportion of Ibos 
in the population of non-Ibo cities.” 

The intellectual leaders who represent 
the mentality of the new cities of Africa 
are creating the new ideologies and the 
new culture of the nations which are 





*Balandier, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
*See Coleman, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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coming into existence in Africa. They are 
the men who are creating the new litera- 
ture of Africa. They are men who are 
writing the history of a people who have 
long been called by Europeans a people 
without a history. Some of the ideologies 
which they are creating is response to a 
need to rationalize and to justify the 
political awakening in Africa and the new 
political organization that is taking form. 
The political parties which these leaders 
are organizing throughout their lands are 
contributing to national integration. They 
are destroying the autonomy of chiefs 
and they are supplanting the kinship 
loyalties. However, within the political 
parties as in the case of other new ele- 
ments of social organization in nation 
building there are conflicting loyalties.” 
But in the final analysis the success in 
building new nations in Africa will de- 
pend upon the extent to which the new 
social fabric which is being woven in 
the life of the new cities of Africa be- 
comes the social fabric of the nations as 
a whole. 
ConcLusIon 

By way of summary and conclusion, it 
is only necessary to point out that the 

“A study in Ivory Coast has revealed 
that where local branches of a political party 
have become centers of vested interests as- 
sociated with tribal loyalties, the political 
party may become a barrier to national in- 
tegration. See R. Zolberg, “Effets de 
la Structure d’un Parti Politique sur 1’Inte- 


gration Nationale,” Cahiers d’Etudes Afri- 
caines (October 1960), pp. 140-49. 


new cities of Africa have the same 
influence in nation building as cities 
have had in other parts of the world. They 
are centers of the new type of economies 
which provide the necessary material basis 
for the integration of modern nation- 
states. It is in these new cities that a 
market economy based upon exchange 
and money is developing and transforming 
the economic life of the hinterland. More- 
over, it is in these cities that a new 
social organization is coming into exist- 
ence. This new social organization is sup- 
planting the traditional social organization 
which rested principally upon kinship or 
the extended family and tribal loyalties. 
Whether the new types of associations are 
formed for economic or social or political 
purposes they are enabling the African 
to escape from the barriers to a national 
consciousness found in the extended 
family and the tribal loyalties. An import- 
ant phase of this social transformation is 
the emergence of a new class structure 
based upon the new occupations and divi- 
sion of labor in the cities. Finally, these 
new cities are the centers of a new in- 
tellectual or mental life which is important 
for nation building. It is in the cities 
that a new intellectual élite—artists and 
thinkers—has come into existence. These 
artists and thinkers are creating the new 
ideologies and the new African culture 
which with its base in the traditional 
culture of Africa is providing the soul of 
the new African nations. 
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CHAPTER V 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES IN AFRICA 


Tuomas M. Franck 


Professor of Law, New York University 


It is fashionable, in these days of 
manifest tribal resurgence, to stress the 
schismatic character of black African 
society and to speak reprovingly of the 
Africa-which-might-have-been but for the 
dissipatory drain of disunity. 

Whether or not these strictures are 
validly applied to black Africa, they are 
certainly appropriate to the white popu- 
lation of the continent. Were it not for 
white “tribalism”—the social and intellect- 
ual isolationism of the cultured, cloistered, 
clustered Europeans, five million in num- 
ber, seventy per cent of them in half a 
dozen towns—what might Africa be today? 

Unfortunately, the schisms between 
white and black, white and other white 
in contemporary Africa are today as 
marked as between any of the “native” 
tribes. 

The white settlements in Africa are 
essentially of two kinds: The “expatriate” 
communities of businessmen and _ civil 
servants to be found in every country 
except perhaps, South Africa; and the 
“white settlers” of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
the Rhodesias and the Union. 

The basic difference between these two 
groups of white communities cannot be 
exaggerated. The former consists of men 
and women (often in numbers which are 
growing despite the coming of age of the 
states in which they work) who are 
serving in skilled capacities for contractu- 
ally-limited periods of time. The work 
they do range from supervising dam or 
toad construction to presiding over the 
highest court of a newly-independent 
nation. Among them is the Attorney Gen- 


eral and the Military Commanding Off- 
cer of even the oldest and most nationalist 
of the new wave of independent states, 
Ghana. 


There are also the managers of the 
foreign business enterprises, chiefly 
French, British, German, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Swiss and Syrian. Many of them 
are the gentlemen adventurers of the 
twentieth century, the extreme _practi- 
tioners of free enterprise in countries 
where its réle is politically and economic- 
ally restricted. Often, in return for a 
certain uncertainty about their future 
they reap large profits—a return of twelve 
per cent net is not considered unusual. In 
return for contracts and franchises, they 
too frequently outbid each other in bribes 
to officials. Whether the dishonesty of 
the expatriate business community sired 
the element of corruption of new African 
governments or vice versa is another of 
history’s diverting riddles. 


In general, the “expatriates” do not put 
down roots in the countries they serve, 
and part of their value may lie in this 
fact, because they are “self-liquidating’— 
that is, mostly without vested interest in 
perpetuating their tenure. They are not 
encouraged to become citizens, buy land, 
or marry into the local population. Pro- 
vision is made for their children to be 
educated in the “home country” and a 
2-year expatriate tour of duty usually 
carries 6 months paid “home leave”—at 


‘ least by the second tour. To the indige- 


nous population the “expatriate” is not 
a competitor but a stop-gap. Indeed, an 
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important part of his job is to train Afri- 
cans to succeed him. 

Since the “expatriate” generally does 
not put down roots, he has the further 
advantage of being a political in a highly 
political society. This makes him particu- 
larly useful in sensitive positions. Dr. 
Nkrumah, for example, finds it prudent 
to retain a British “expatriate” supreme 
military commander who can be trusted 
to steer clear of local internecine plots and 
intrigues. 

Within the limitations of their relative- 
ly transitory relationship to the country, 
most ‘ 
black environment and vice versa. They 
are in Africa because they are genuinely 
needed and, more important, because 
the Africans realize the need and want 
them to fill it. Between them and the 
blacks deep affection is rare, but there 
is genuine respect. Except for a certain 
understandable social clannishness and 


‘expatriates’ adjust well to their 


occasional colonial relics like the exclusive 
Accra Club, the “expatriates” are helping 
to solve many an African problem with- 
out constituting one themselves. 

Perhaps the preceding statement re- 
quires some qualification: there are cer- 
tainly murmurings among the “young 
turks” that the foreigners, by their very 
presence, are maintaining artificial Euro- 
pean standards and slowing the “African- 
ization” of government and _ industry. 
Moreover, the “expatriates” are lured to 
Africa by high “inducement” pay. Once 
the job is turned over to a native, there 
is a political-economic dilemma about 
eliminating the inducement rate. But on 
a continent of behemoth problems, these 
are rather small game. 

The “white settlers” on the other hand, 
constitute a very large political, social and 
cultural conundrum. Unlike the “expatri- 


’ 


ate”, the “white settlers’ have put down 


deep roots in parts of Africa, generally 
in the best soil. True, in some regions 
the influx of African “natives” did not 
really begin until after the arrival of the 
whites, so that the white may claim to 
be the “native” while it is the black man 
who is the “settler.” In a much more 
important sense, however, the “white set- 
tler’ has remained a non-African: he 
has carried with him to Africa the Euro- 
pean mode of living—his European archi- 
tecture, culture, dress, and language. Not 
only has he brought with him his 
European standard of living but he has 
doubled and redoubled it in an economy 
which he has developed and dominates 
primarily for his own benefit. 

If the Europeans or whites of Kenya, 
the Rhodesias, and South Africa have 
carefully refrained from “going African” 
—if the remotest clearing in the high-veld 
of British Central Africa is seized upon, 
gratefully, to break out white flannels 
and lawn-bowls—they are nonetheless very 
much of Africa. Their Johannesburg sky- 
scrapers and Copperbelt’s labyrinthine 
shafts are certainly not self-liquidating 
enterprises. They have a profound, vested 
interest in the countries they have settled 
and cultivated. They are avidly involved 
in those countries’ politics, for politics are 
the throttle, accelerator and __ steering 
wheel of the economy. They do not in- 
tend to “go home” for they are not “ex- 
patriate” and, especially in the case of 
the Afrikaner, know no other home. 

To remain in Africa, to maintain a 
European standard of living in the midst 
of an awakening society with an entirely 
different standard and culture, is no 
easy political objective and perhaps not 
a very realistic one. Nevertheless, it is 
the unifying purpose of “white settler” 
politics in the various countries of East, 
South and Central Africa. To under- 
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stand it requires some further understand- 
ing of its economic impetus. 

The normal ratio of skilled to un- 
skilled workers’ wages in America is 2.5 
to 1. In South Africa and the Rhodesias 
it is 8 to 1. African industry which is 
largely primary and export, cannot yet, 
to be competitive in distant markets, 
afford to maintain its working-class at 
American levels of pay—nor are the mass 
of workers trained or equipped to Ameri- 
can levels of productivity. On the other 
hand, the African economy can and does 
maintain a relatively small élite of artisans 
and managers who are maintained at 
or above the American economic standard. 
The resultant economic gap between un- 
skilled masses and artisan-professional- 
managerial élite would be a source of 
revolutionary discontent anywhere. The 
gap which, to a lesser extent exists also 
in West Africa, becomes infinitely more 
explosive when, as in South, East and 
Central Africa, it is artificially based on 
race and color. 

To illustrate: A comparative study 
made by the Chamber of Mines of 
Northern Rhodesia shows that the aver- 
age white copperminer in 1955-56 was 
earning wages, bonuses and fringe bene- 
fits allowing him to enjoy a standard of 
living equal to that of an American earn- 
ing $15,551. The highest-paid African at 
the mines, in 1957, was earning sub- 
stantially less than a third as much as 
the lowest-paid European. The average 
white-black wage ratio in 1955-56 was 
almost 20 to 1—£2,390 to £123. 

There are two answers to this danger- 
ously large wage-ratio gap. One is to 
raise the value and level of pay of 
unskilled workers by more vocational 
training and mechanization. The other is 
to lower the wages of the artisan and 
managerial class. The former course is 


feared by black unions who see mechani- 
zation resulting in mass African redund- 
ancy and unemployment, while the sec- 
ond is fought bitterly by white unionists 
who suspect industry of plotting to re- 
place expensive white with cheaper black 
artisans. Both fears are warranted. In one 
copperbelt mine, a European pipefitter 
was replaced by two Africans; the two 
Africans together were paid £50 a month 
where the single European had received 
£70. Moreover, the number of African 
“assistants” for the job was cut from 12 
to 3 per fitter. 

The “gap” works two ways, Where 
there are relatively large white pockets 
of settlement, in South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia and Algeria, there are inevit- 
ably whites who are basically unskilled, 
dispensable. For them the racial-economic 
gap must one way or another be contort- 
ed. In the Rhodesias, the white com- 
munity has avoided creating a poor white 
class by giving these whites skilled jobs 
beyond their capacity. Their incompet- 
ence is a charge on the economy, but it 
is accepted by other whites rather with 
the resignation of the noble family which 
has endowed a remote but respectably 
rural curacy for an embarrassingly simple- 
minded son. 


In South Africa, on the other hand, as 
part of the policy of fostering the self- 
sufficiency of each race, the government 
is actively trying to create a “white 
proletariat” of’ menials, domestics and 
unskilled industrial workers who perform 
tasks also done by Africans but are paid 
three to five times as much. The objective 
is to make the white community self- 
sufficient. It is highly unrealistic. White 
employers, particularly in industry, while 
embarrassed by the Rhodesian solution, 
positively abhor the South African one, 
as do white housewives and even Afrikan- 
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er farmers faced with the threat of having 
to trade their black “boys” for far more 
expensive (and less competent) “poor 
whites.” 

There is, however, another and prob- 
ably more profound aspect of the racial- 
economic gap problem which concerns 
the status not of the dispensables but of 
the indispensable “white settlers”: the 
skilled men and women who are being 
paid compensation which——inducement 
bonus aside—corresponds roughly to the 
going rate for the same job in America 
or Europe. 


The white “expatriate” factory foreman 
or road surveyor in the free republic of 
Ghana is paid as highly—and as dispro- 
portionately in relation to the unskilled 
masses—as his “white settler’ counter- 
part in Kenya or Southern Rhodesia. To 
bring skilled artisans and professional men 
from Europe, or to keep its indigeneous 
skilled whites, Africa (or a beneficent 
treasury in London, Washington, or Mos- 
cow) must pay wages which are at least 
competitive with those of the Americas 
and Europe. 

It is here that the motivational differ- 
ence between “white settler’? and “ex- 
patriate” becomes meaningful. While the 
expatriate is hired to “liquidate” himself, 
to train Africans who will succeed him 
and will work at wages adjusted to a 
more realistic skilled-unskilled ratio, the 
“white settler”, anxious to remain in 
Africa but utterly unprepared to live 
as an African, has a vested interest in 
retaining his standard of living, his end of 
the wage gap, while hoping that unskilled 
wages will gradually rise to meet his own. 
This expectation has been unfulfilled in 
the last ten years as European wages 
have almost everywhere risen faster than 
African. 


To monopolize the relatively small 
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number of élite jobs, the European set- 
tlers have used political control to give 
their communities educational preference. 
In South Africa, figures for 1960 show 
that an African parent, despite far lower 
income, must pay approximately three 
times as much as a white parent to edu- 
cate his child to junior certificate standard 
(the minimum recognized for most em- 
ployment purposes). While the European 
child is entitled to free public education 
and pays £11 for books and stationery, 
the African must pay £8 for tuition (a 
month’s wages for many workers) and 
£26 for books and stationery. Moreover, 
the operation of the six-year-old Bantu 
Education Act is now being felt in a 
general lowering of standards in African 
education. Since its inception, the number 
of students matriculating has steadily 
declined, and in 1960 totalled only 128, 
or 18 per cent of the entrants, compared 
with 46 per cent before the Act came 
into force. 


In the Rhodesias in 1955-56, there 
were some 50,000 Europeans and 6,000 
Asians and coloureds in government 
schools subsidized by the federal govern- 
ment to the extent of £126 per pupil. At 
the same time, the Southern Rhodesian 
subsidy for 800,000 Africans in govern- 
ment and aided schools was £6 per 
pupil. Even assuming that government 
contributions to mission education are 
matched by the churches, the education 
of each African child still received the 
benefit of less than one-tenth the re- 
current and one-half the capital expendi- 
ture made for each European child. More- 
over, European education is compulsory 
to age 15 and free to 18. African educa- 
tion is not free, not compulsory, and, 
indeed available to only a very small 
fraction beyond the fourth grade. 


It is argued that the bulk of public 
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revenue is raised in taxes on the European 
community and that it is therefore right 
that their community should have prefer- 
ence in its expenditure on education. 
This perpetuating cycle of European pre- 
ference in education and resultant job- 
preference is, again, made possible only 
by European political predominance. 

This is the socio-economic background 
against which European politics in Af- 
rica is played—and these are the stakes. 
“Gain ye first the political kingdom and 
all else shall be opened unto you” said 
Dr. Nkrumah and his words have been 
accepted as prophecy by whites as well 
as blacks throughout Africa. 

The tenacity with which the “white 
settler’ communities cling to political 
power varies according to their numerical 
size, which, in turn, determines their 
relative prospects of success. This scale 
correctly indicates South Africa as the 
“hard core” case and Tanganyika as the 
most flexible. 

Since World War II, the swing in 
white-dominated South African politics 
has been consistently towards greater 
white political dominance. The 1.5 mil- 
lion Cape Coloureds have been disen- 
franchised. The Africans, never entitled 
to a direct voice in parliament, have even 
been deprived of their “white representa- 
tives for African interests.” At the same 
time, the successive majorities of the 
militantly white-supremacist Nationalist 
party have increased with each election, 
through the regimes of three prime min- 
isters: Malan, Strijdom and Verwoerd. 
These have, each, outdone their predeces- 
sors in doctrinaire racism. 

This apparent consolidation of Euro- 
pean ranks is misleading. As the white 
nationalists have becoine more doctrinaire 
their support has firmed and _ hardened; 
but the white community of South Africa 


has also begun to show cleavages greater 
than any since the Boer war. The white 
South African community is, today, a 
brittle house divided as well as besieged. 

The “siege mentality” which isolates 
South African thought from that of the 
rest of the world is strongest among the 
Dutch-descended Afrikaner community, 
partly because of its historic ideological 
and religious estrangement from its parent 
country, partly because of a bitter sense 
of militant inferiority towards the British 
who beat the Boers and their friends, the 
Germans, in three wars in fifty years. 
Anti-British sentiment still focusses on 
the English-speaking element which dom- 
inates the industry and commerce of the 
country. 

Yet the Afrikaner community is itself 
deeply divided. It is symptomatic that, at 
the very moment when South African 
control over the South-West African 
mandate is being challenged by the out- 
side world, a former nationalist member 
of parliament, Japie Basson, has formed 
the South-West Africa party to oppose 
the policies and, indeed, the jurisdiction 
of Capetown. Basson has enlisted very 
substantial support, especially from the 
large German community. 

Also in opposition to the Nationalists 
are two large political movements in 
the Union, the United Party of the 
late Premier Smuts, and the Progressives, 
a new party lately formed by a break- 
away of Uniteds who are taking a more 
militant stand against apartheid. Both 
parties are backed primarily by English 
voters, but both are led by Afrikaners. 
The Progressives, particularly, contain a 
significant leavening of Afrikaans-speak- 
ing intellectuals from the Dutch Re 
formed Church and the universities. 

The Afrikaner community is also divid- 
ing internally along theological lines. 
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It is probably the last remaining society 
where Calvinist predestinarianism is a 
central political issue. The Dutch Re- 
formed Church, which, with the help of 
misguided and displaced Scottish predik- 
ants, spawned the doctrine of Apartheid 
as a Christian obligation, is now deeply 
troubled and divided over its application. 
In November of 1960, eleven leading 
Dutch Reformed Church _ intellectuals, 
(seven of them leading pastors and _pro- 
fessors in the Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk to which belong some 43 per cent 
of white South Africans, and four of 
them adherents of the smaller Hervormde 
Kerk) published the book Delayed Action 
which is a vigorous denunciation of 
apartheid. In it, Dr. B. B. Keet, Emeritus 
Professor of Theclogy of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church Seminary of Stellenbosch 
University and one of Afrikanerdom’s 
arch-patriarchs, wrote: “It is my convic- 
tion that the time has come for our 
Afrikaans Churches to notify the state 
that they no longer see their way clear 
to supporting the apartheid policy. . . .” 
Elsewhere, the book describes apartheid 
as “without spiritual foundation” and “an 
attempt to keep non-Europeans in the 
Union in a constant state of subjugation.” 


In December, 1960, at the conference 
of the World Council of Churches held 
in South Africa, the Transvaal and Cape 
Province delegates of the Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Kerk split from the other 
Dutch Reformed elements to vote in 
favour of the Council’s strictures against 
apartheid. Inevitably, there was an ortho- 
dox reaction. At a Council of the N.G.K. 
convened in April, 1961, apartheid was 
again the focus of heated debate. The 
racists, supported by the majority of the 
laity, passed a resolution reaffirming sup- 
port for the “historical policy of differ- 
entiation” and withdrawing from the 


World Council of Churches. It is only a 
matter of time until the Boer church, like 
Boer politics, experiences the bitterness 
of schism. 

The willful religious isolation, the 
“siege mentality’ which led the Dutch 
Reformed Church out of the World 
Council of Churches has its political 
counterpart in the withdrawal of South 
Africa from the British Commonwealth. 
The decision, made by plebiscite in 1960 
but dictated by the psychopathic need of 
the Afrikaner personality for historic vin- 
dication, has widened even further the 
gulf between the two white “tribes.” 
Some of the British element inevitably are 
relieved that the Boers have finally re- 
versed the last vestiges of their military 
defeat and look to the new, isolated re- 
publican status as a source of closer unity 
between the white races. The majority, 
however, are beginning to feel the claus- 
trophobic panic of being cast adrift on 
turbulent seas with a blind man in control 
of the oars. 

Within the English-speaking com- 
munity itself, the internal divisions are 
only slightly less dramatic, and they 
are roughly parallel to those among the 
Afrikaners. The clergy, Catholic and 
Anglican, and the intellectuals are again 
far in advance of their constituents. Per- 
haps because its origins are far older, the 
liberal movements seem less virile. A 
small but sadly ineffectual Liberal party 
and a number of publications and insti- 
tutes drain chiefly into salons where the 
converted preach to the converted. 

Sadly, too, there is very little contact 
between even the most liberal whites 
and the Africans. A substantial number, 
like Archbishop Ambrose Reeves of Jo- 
hannesburg and Africa South editor 
Ronald Segal have fled or been deported. 
Of those who remain, some are under 
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prohibition orders which seclude them 
from making public appearances and al- 
most all are mistrusted by the blacks. The 
African National Congress of South Af- 
rica, alone of all such bodies on the 
continent, does not accept whites for 
membership. Yet today the sine qua non 
of a successful revolt is the participation 
of a substantial part of the disaffected 
non-black community. 

The Afrikaner nationalists are ranging 
against them a formidable array of dis- 
affected: 1.5 milliom English-speaking 
whites and the best of their own thinkers 
and writers. Can these disaffected ele- 
ments make common cause with each 
other and the Africans? In South Africa 
the racial-economic gap is actually less 
marked than in any other African coun- 
try; the African masses are moving more 
rapidly towards European standards of 
living than anywhere else on the con- 
tinent. Apartheid has largely failed, as 
yet, to reverse this trend. If there is any 
place where a large, settled white com- 
munity could hope to continue to exist 
inside an independent African state, it 
is here. Yet there is no sign, now, of such 
a common cause, perhaps because even 
the disaffected and liberal Europeans 
have not yet grasped that African aspira- 
tions in the past twenty years have 
changed from economic and social pallia- 
tives to the cure of political control. Then, 
too, the deterioration in race relations has 
teached an acceleration at which many 
disaffected whites feel they dare not dis- 
mount. 

In Tanganyika, on the other hand, a 
much smaller “settler? community of 
25,000 whites (as well as 100,000 In- 
dians, Arabs and Goans) has dismounted 
gracefully, after an abortive effort to 
perpetuate white rule by federation with 
Kenya in the twenties and thirties. It 


was never, of course, licensed by British 
colonial authorities to harbour any pre- 
tensions at permanent political power. Yet 
as late as 1955 the legislature was created 
on the basis of equal representation from 
the three racial groups, despite their 
great disproportion in numbers. A Eur- 
opean-led political movement, with some 
African and Asian support, campaigned 
actively for a lengthy period of “partner- 
ship” in which the whites were gradually 
to guide the blacks towards European 
standards of civilization and responsibility. 
Throughout this period, too, the Eur- 
opean enjoyed disproportionate privileges, 
particularly in education. Where, for 
example, secondary education was avail- 
able for all Europeans, places could be 
found for only one African in 340. 


In the six years since 1955, events 
have moved at a new pace. The first elec- 
tions held in two parts during 1958 and 
1959 showed Africans unwilling to accept 
a political “partnership” between the 
9,000,000 and the 25,000. Led by Julius 
Nyerere, the Tanganyika African Na- 
tional Union captured all the contested 
seats. The electorate consisted of 58,000 
voters, a majority of them Africans, who 
met the high standard of qualification. In 
each of 10 constituencies, each voter cast 
3 ballots, one for a candidate of each 
race. Three members were thus returned 
from each riding. In the legislature, this 
unique racial mixture worked as a united 
team under Nyerere’s leadership. 

Since that time, Tanganyika has passed 
rapidly and smoothly through two con- 
stitutional stages. During 1959-60 the 
elected legislative council shared author- 
ity with an executive council in which 
the majority were British colonial civil 
servants. By 1960-61 the executive coun- 
cil, too, had an African majority and only 
two portfolios continued to be held by 
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civil servants. By mid-1961, the executive 
council became the cabinet, fully respon- 
sible to the legislature from which it is 
drawn and Nyerere became Prime Min- 
ister. At the end of 1961, Tanganyika will 
be independent. Its government will be 
black and its standards and personality 
will be African. 

The four intervening years of this 
process were used by the bulk of the 
“white settler’ community to adjust to 
black rule. It became apparent in 1957 
that only with T.A.N.U. support could 
Europeans be elected to the legislature 
even under the complex ethnic franchise 
then in effect, and many Europeans rush- 
ed to join its ranks. Julius Nyerere res- 
ponded by taking two whites, Sir Ernest 
Vasey and Derek Bryceson into his cabi- 
net and by adopting a policy of utmost 
reassurance and conciliation. 

The political success of Tanganyikan 
intergroup relations is reflected in the 
churches (there is an African Catholic 
cardinal, Laurian Rugambwa, and the 
new Anglican Bishop is the famed Trevor 
Huddleston, whose defiance of apartheid 
led to his recall from South Africa) and 
in the social life of the towns which is 
remarkably free and easy. 


The favourable elements which have 
made for relatively harmonious relations 
between the “white settlers’ and African 
nationalism in Tanganyika are the very 
elements which are lacking in South 
Africa: (1) a growing certainty of Afri- 
can victory — the “bandwagon” psycho- 
logy (2) a generous, communicated Af- 
rican willingness to forget the past and 
allow the whites onto the bandwagon. 
Moreover, there are, in Tanganyika, rela- 
tively few Europeans in those unskilled, 
semi-skilled and artisan capacities which 
are the first to become redundant when 
Africans advance. Also, the Europeans in 


the Trust territory include a relatively 
large proportion of middle and Southern 
Europeans who, culturally, do not share 
the racial pride of the British and, par- 
ticularly, the Afrikaners. 


This is not to say that the independ- 
ence of Tanganyika and its emergence as 
an African state will perpetuate indeh- 
nitely a European cultural and economic 
enclave. The economic and cultural gap 
between black masses and white élite, 
despite the easy relationship between 
them at the moment, is far wider than 
in South Africa. The Tanganyikan econ- 
omy will have to expand and rise very 
much more quickly than it shows any 
prospects of doing if the European posi- 
tion is to be maintained. If it does not, 
as the goodwill built up by the graceful 
white abdication is used up, the Eur 
opeans will more and more have to choose 
between Africanizing themselves or going 
home. The blow of the latter alternative 
will no doubt be softened by many of 
the whites being subtly converted from 
“settlers” to “expatriates,” continuing to 
do their job but training Africans to 
succeed them and then retiring to Europe 
on a substantial pension. 

This transition will have been made 
easier by a British land policy which has 
restricted non-Africans to the outright 
purchase of less than 2 per cent of the 
land of Tanganyika. The roots have thus 
not been allowed to grow too deep, and 
a cardinal problem plaguing race relations 
in Kenya and Southern Rhodesia has 
been avoided. 

Kenya, Northern Rhodesia and South- 
ern Rhodesia are at the half-way house be- 
tween the developments in Tanganyika 
and South Africa. In all three territories, 
the European communities are sufficiently 
small to allow at least a growing number 
of those inside to see the irresistible 
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forces gathering around them, although 
the vision of Southern Rhodesia’s 150,000 
whites is still clouded by the illusion of 
a strong, united South Africa at their 
shoulder, ready to defend their privileges. 
In all three countries the system of racial 
apportionment of land has given the 
whites profoundly vested interests. More- 
over, British colonial policy, until the 
past two years, has fostered a belief that, 
if white political supremacy is not to last 
forever, the transition from it will at 
least be a process of many generations. 

Nevertheless, the prevailing awareness 
of eventual African triumph has galvan- 
ized the white settlers into repealing some 
of their more blatant race legislation: 
land apportionment and the pass systems 
are in all three territories going or gone. 
Housewives are learning to speak civilly 
to their “boys” and shopkeepers to wel- 
come black customers. Kenya already has 
a black legislative majority to advise the 
governor, and black political representa- 
tion is being increased substantially in 
both the Rhodesias. If the trend is not yet 
towards the Tanganyikan experience, it 
is clearly away from the South African. 

In all three territories white liberals 
with British Colonial Office support, have 
inculcated the thought that some Africans 
must be permitted and even encouraged 
to advance towards European standards, 
even at the cost of displacing an occa- 
sional European. But in all three ter- 


ritories the same whites also speak of 
the adoption of their standards and cul- 
ture as the minimal requirement for ad- 
mitting the black man to the charmed 
circle of the élite. The “European stand- 
ard” has replaced the “white colour” as 
the key to privilege. 


It is a few of the young, and the newly 
arrived immigrants from abroad who, 
alone, are just beginning to sense the 
obsolesence of this sort of liberalism, who 
are quitting the circle to join African 
nationalist | movements—the National 
Democratic Party in Southern Rhodesia, 
the United National Independence Party 
in Northern Rhodesia—or the white 
“stooge” parties which cooperate with the 
black nationalists like the New Kenya 
Party of Michael Blundell. Or they are 
active in interracial clubs and the multi- 
racial colleges at Salisbury, Nairobi and 


Kampala. 
It is, in fact, no longer profundly be- 


lieved anywhere that the Europeans will 
gradually Europeanize Africa the way 
they did America, although the converse 
of this syllogism is still as bitterly and 
overwhelmingly rejected as ever. The 
Europeans in Africa are in the classical 
predicament of tragedy: they have gather- 
ed to themselves so many of the advant- 
ages of life that each change, and there 
will be many from now on, is more likely 
to detract from than enhance their status. 
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ETHIOPIA: SOME PRESSING PROBLEMS AND THE ROLE OF 
EDUCATION IN THEIR RESOLUTION 
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INTRODUCTION 

With her three thousand years of 
history, although Ethiopia is one of the 
oldest nations in the world, she is also 
one of the youngest. Nowhere else is 
this paradox more evident than perhaps 
in the field of education. For here is a 
nation whose church and monastic schools 
are by all reckoning one of the oldest in 
the world and yet Ethiopia does not yet 
have (except for undergraduate colleges) 
a single university.’ Here is a country, 
one of the very few in the world, which 
rightly boasts of an ancient civilization, 
a written language and literature, an in- 
digenous Christian Church with its own 
liturgical language (Ge’ez), all these and 
yet with a literacy rate of one of the 
lowest in the world. 

How is one to explain this paradox? 
Why is it that despite hundreds of years 
of church education, Ethiopia’s literacy 
rate is still below 10 per cent and why is it 
that the monastic and church schools of 
Ethiopia did not develop into institutions 
of higher secular learning under the aegis 
of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church when 
their counterparts in Europe did flourish 
into such famous institutions of higher 
learning as the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna? This may seem to be a far- 
fetched comparison but there were in 
actual fact many similarities between 
medieval Europe under the Catholic 
Church and medieval Ethiopia under the 
Orthodox Church which would make the 


*Ethiopia’s first university will be opened 
in September, 1961. 


New York 


above comparison quite relevant. At any 
rate more shall be said of these questions 
later but at this stage suffice it to say that 
these paradoxes are but mere reflections 
of the basic paradox we mentioned earlier, 
namely, that Ethiopia is very old and 
very young. Consequently, any discussion 
of Ethiopia’s educational system would 
have to deal with the school systems of 
the two Ethiopia’s. 


Cuurcu EpucaTIon 

Until the opening of the first public 
school in 1908 under Ethiopia’s illus- 
trious Emperor, Menelik II, church 
schools were the sole medium through 
which the culture of the nation was pro- 
pagated and the teachings of the Church 
preserved. For the purpose of this chapter, 
one can divide church education into two 
levels:* the ordinary and the advanced. 


Ordinary Level 


The ordinary level consists of the 
teaching of reading and writing. This was 
achieved through a series of practice ma- 
terial designed to help the pupil learn 
the letters and identify the two hundred 
and ten symbols that constitute the 
Ethiopic alphabet. 

The child first learns to repeat in an 
orderly manner each of the thirty letters 
of the alphabet and their seven variations; 
next he is required to identify the symbols 
from a table wherein the letters are delib- 
erately put in an unorderly fashion. Dur- 


*For a fuller treatment of this topic, see 
my article in the Comparative Education Re- 


view, Vol. 2, No. 3, February, 1959, pp. 24 
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ing the third stage the pupil is given a 
text from the First Epistle of St. John 
so he may practice reading. He does so by 
first counting each letter; then counting 
the letters at a faster speed; third, chant- 
ing the text in a slow and rhythmic fash- 
ion; and finally reading it loud and 
fast. The fourth and fifth stages resemble 
the third, the only difference being in 
the text since he is given a passage from 
the Acts of the Apostles in the fourth 
stage and from the Gospels in the fifth 
stage. The sixth and last stage of the 
ordinary level is the reading of the Psalms. 
After the pupil has read the Psalms of 
David from cover to cover about three 
times he is ready to “graduate.” The 
graduation consists of a feast prepared at 
the home of the child during which gifts 
(usually in the form of expensive clothes) 
are given to the teacher. It is worth noting 
that the average pupil is expected to finish 
the ordinary level in one calendar year. 
Upon completion of this stage the child 
is able to read and write the Ethiopic 
script. 


The Advanced Level 


Only a selected few who have an in- 
tense desire to serve the church proceed 
with the advanced level. For the aver- 
age layman, the end of the ordinary 
level is for all practical purposes the end 
of his formal education. And since it is 
only men who can join the priesthood or 
otherwise serve the church directly, the 
enrollment in the advanced level (unlike 
in the ordinary level) is exclusively male. 
The graduates of the advanced level be- 
come “debteras” (i.e. cantors) rather than 
ordained priests. Thus in the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church the “debteras” have by 
far a more intensive formal education 
than the ordained priests whose educa- 
tion rarely goes beyond the ordinary level. 


The advanced level consists of special-. 
ized education. The student will choose to 
specialize in any one of the following 
three schools: (a) “Zema Bet” Cie. 
Music School), (b) “Kene Bet” (School 
of Poetry) or (c) “Aquaquam Bet” 
(School for Church Dance). A detailed 
description of these schools is beyond the 
scope of this chapter. However, the last 
school, that of church dance, deserves 
special mention. For in church dance 
the Ethiopians have been able to combine 
their old Christian liturgy with their 
equally old African heritage. Any one who 
has had the opportunity to see the 
“debteras” (cantors) singing, dancing, and 
playing their drums while members of 
the clergy stand around them encourag- 
ing them with a smile and often ac- 
companying the rhythm of the drum by 
pounding their prayer sticks on the 
ground, will have no doubt in his mind 
that the Ethiopian Church is not only 
Christian but also African. The dances 
are pompous, colorful, dignified, and as. 
far as the writer can judge, performed 
with the skill and elegance of a ballet 
dancer of the Western world. 


The importance of the Music School 
will be clear in the light of what has al- 
ready been said about church dance. For 
the most important aim of the Music. 
School is precisely to teach to the student 
the Ethiopic system of musical notation 
and to help the student learn the melody: 
and rhythm of the various liturgical songs. 
As for the School of Poetry, unlike the: 
schools mentioned above, it makes a 
greater use of the imagination and crea- 
tive mind of the student. The difficulty 
in composing poems lies in the fact that 
no rhyme of one series may be repeated 
in the second and the poem must be 
memorized and even sung. The quality 
of a poem is judged not only by its con; 
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tent but also by its rhythm and meter. 
The words used must be such that they 
have more than one meaning, one of the 
meanings usually carrying sarcasm or 
satire. Thus the poems resemble some- 
what puns in verse. 


With the growth of modern secular 
education, the rédle and influence of 
church education have inevitably declined. 
It is to be hoped that Ethiopian educators 
will someday find ways and means of 
incorporating some of the traditions, per- 
haps even some of the content, of the 
church schools into the curriculum of 
the modern public schools. 


Coming back to the question we posed 
earlier: Why did Ethiopia’s church and 
monastic schools not develop into institu- 
tions of higher secular learning? This is 
a topic worthy of a more intensive study 
at a later date but among the more ob- 
vious reasons we could point out two 
factors, one historical and the other socio- 


logical. 


From the period of its conversion to 
Chiistianity around the year 330 A.D., 
Ethiopia had yearned for contacts with 
Palestine with several Ethiopian pilgrims 
going to the Holy Land. Surrounded by 
Moslem lands, Ethiopia nevertheless re- 
mained an independent Christian nation. 
When Jerusalem was wrested from the 
Arabs by European Powers in 1099 and 
the Roman Church gained control of 
the Holy City, the various Ethiopian em- 
periors immediately started to negotiate 
with the Popes to regain a place in the 
Holy Sepulchure. However, these negotia- 
tions were not entirely fruitful, for it 
was not until the second Moslem conquest 
of. Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 that the 
Ethiopians obtained “the chapel of the 
Invention of the Cross in the Church of 
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the Holy Sepulchure and a station in the 
grotto in the Nativity in Bethlehem.” 

This period (550 to 1550) of Ethio- 
pian history was further characterized by 
political instability and general restless- 
ness. The Solomonic dynasty was over- 
thrown and the so called Zague dynasty 
came to power. The new dynasty moved 
the capital South from Axum to Lalibella. 
This shift of capital southward weakened 
Ethiopia’s influence along the Red Sea 
Coast thus contributing further to the 
isolation of the country. The monarchs of 
the Zague dynasty, however, continued 
their religious duties by building churches 
including the famous monolithic churches 
at Lalibella that were hewn from the 
rocks. After about one hundred and thirty 
years in power the Zague dynasty was 
overthrown, chiefly through the intrigues 
of one of the clergymen (later canonized 
as Saint Teckle-Haimanot) and the Solo- 
monic dynasty returned to power. The 
Solomonic dynasty moved the capital still 
further South to Debre Berhan. 

The dominant characteristics of the 
period 550 to 1550 could be summarized 
thus: (a) the Emperors were almost com- 
pletely subjugated by the church which 
yearned for contacts with Palestine; (b) 
the country was unstable with numerous 
civil wars and the shifting of dynasties; 
and (c) the constant moving of the capi- 
tal southward added to the isolation of 
the country. 

Europe of the corresponding period en- 
joyed not only a relatively greater amount 
of peace and tranquility (which is prere- 
quisite for any intellectual endeavor) but 
also had a social and economic atmosphere 
conducive to the growth of higher institu- 
tions of secular learning. By and large 
flourished 


the medieval universities 


*Sylvia Pankhurst. Ethiopia: A Cultural 
History, Middlesex, England; Lalibela 
Printing Press, 1955, pp. 286-287. 
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when: (1) they were able to satisfy the 
intellectual curiosity of the students; (2) 
they were able to institute methodical 
thinking and research; (3) their system 
of patronage was in conformity with their 
pursuit for truth; and (4) they were in 
a position “to guarantee the continuity 
of civilization and the interpretation of 
the age.”* None of these conditions were 
satished in the case of Medieval Ethiopia. 
In the first place, none of the monastic 
schools of Ethiopia such as Debre Libanos 
or Debre Bizen even attempted to satisfy 
the intellectual curiosity of their students. 
Their main task was to prepare the youth 
for the service of the Church. As for 
methodical thinking and research, the 
monastic schools of Ethiopia did not teach 
any secular subjects’ and it would ob- 
viously have been a heresy for any 
Christian clergymen to introduce induc- 
tive research in the field of religious faith 
and dogma. 


The system of patronage was even 
more unfavorable since these church 
schools, unlike those of Europe, had no 
substantial help from the nobility and 
the church was their only patron. 


So much for the old Ethiopia and her 
ancient monastic and church schools. Now 
what about the new Ethiopia? If the 
church schools were largely responsible 
in successfully answering the demands of 
old Ethiopia, then we must ask: What 
are some of the needs and problems of 
modern Ethiopia,* and how are the 
schools coping with some of those prob- 
lems? 





‘See Professor Robert Ulich’s contribution 
to the 9th Symposium on the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 

*Some historians claim that the church 
schools did indeed teach secular subjects 
such as law (“Fetha Negest’””) and_ history 
(“Kebre Negest”) but this writer has not 
been able to confirm these assertions. 


SoctaL, PoLrTICAL AND 
Economic ProBLEMSs 


The major social, political and econom- 
ic problems of Ethiopia are by and large 
the same as those of the rest of Africa, 
indeed of the rest of the underdeveloped 
countries. It is precisely because the 
underdeveloped countries have numerous 
problems in common that they would 
have to cooperate with each other. In 
this connection, it seems that Ethiopia 
would have to follow what appears to be 
the trend of the time and align herself 
with the so-called neutralist or uncom- 
mitted world which is also largely under- 
developed. A gradual but discernible 
change has already occurred in this di- 
rection, especially after the Suez invasion 
of 1956. Before 1956, Ethiopia’s foreign 
policy was Western-oriented as she voted 
almost consistently with the Western na- . 
tions and even sent contingents to Korea. - 
Since 1956, however, a marked change 
in foreign policy seems to have occurred. 
In the last session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, for instance, Ethiopia 
voted with the neutralist bloc on almost. 
all major issues including the representa- . 
tion of the People’s Republic of China 
in the United Nations. Whether such a 
change will remain as a permanent fea- 
ture of the country’s foreign policy is dif- 
ficult to say at the moment. In foreign. 
policy, therefore, Ethiopia’s main prob- 
lems would be whether (a) she would be 
in a position to withstand external pres- 
sure and strengthen her alignment with 
the neutralist bloc, and (b) she would 
be able to become an ardent champion 
of African nationalism and Pan-Africa- 
nism (the latter at least as an ideology) 
after so many years of forced isolation’ 
from the continent. 


As far as domestic policy and internal 
social conditions are concerned, Ethiopia 
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has enjoyed many decades of stability 
which is quite an achievement and an 
asset, especially in the context of present 
day Africa. Over the centuries Ethiopia 
has évolved various institutions which 
have helped in bringing about social co- 
hesion and _ stability. | Unfortunately, 
however, the country did not have the 
nécessary trained personnel to exploit to 
the maximum the advantages of a stable 
society. Nonetheless, the introduction of 
a’ centralized government and_ various 
similar social reforms have helped to 
minimize tribal and regional differences 
to. such an extent that today Ethiopia 
seems to be nearer to a unified nation- 
state than many of her sister countries in 


Africa. 


The fact that there seems to be a 
schism between the traditionalists and 
the modernists is hardly peculiar to Eth- 
iopia as such a schism is found almost all 
over Africa. However, in Ethiopia this 
particular problem is further complicated 
by two factors: (a) the extremely con- 
servative Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
which is still a power to reckon with, al- 
though much less than before; and (b) 
the fact that three-quarters of the edu- 
cated élite of the past generation—the 
contemporaries of the leaders of present 
day Africa—have been massacred by 
the Italians thereby leaving the post-War 
educated young men as the main group 
upon whom the Emperor can rely for the 
progress of the country. 


As far as the economic problems of the 
country are concerned, they too are much 
the same as elsewhere in Africa and the 
rest of the economically underdeveloped 
world. Like Ghana, Ethiopia suffers from 
a one-crop economy (coffee) which makes 


the nation too dependent on price fluctua- 
tions in the world market. Very little has 
yet been done to diversify agriculture, 





although a lot of thinking and some 
planning have taken place. Since Ethio- 
pia’s economy was a subsistence economy, 
the nation has not so far been faced with 
any major economic troubles. But with 
the growth of urban centers, a few second- 
ary industries together with the initial 
efforts to build the infra-structure of the 
economy, the grand old days of no econo- 
mic troubles may be gone for good and 
there seem to be certain indications that 
some fiscal troubles are in the making. 
This of course is not an inevitability es- 
pecially if the government takes further 
drastic measures to cope with the problem. 


Mopern Pusiic EpucatTion 


How are the modern public schools 
coping with these and similar problems? 
It seems a fashion among writers and 
scholars throughout history from the 
Peloponnesian War right through the 
Soviet Sputmik to condemn the schools 
whenever a nation is facing the dark 
shadows of national misfortune. But in 
the case of the Ethiopian schools it would 
be unfair to put the blame on them for 
whatever difficulties the nation may now 
be facing. Indeed if one is to examine the 
situation closely one has no alternative 
but to be amazed by the truly magnificent 
results the schools have achieved in such 
a short period of time. 

As this writer has pointed out in a 
previous article,’ the most important thing 
to remember about modern public edu- 
cation in Ethiopia is that the system is 
still in its infancy. It is of course true 
that modern public education started in 
the reign of Emperor Menelik II at the 
turn of the century is carried on by 
Emperor Haile Selassie I. But for all 
practical purposes, an intensified program 


“Ethiopian Education: A Medium for So- 
cial Change,” Phi Delta Kappan, 41:158-161 
January 1960. 
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of public education started only after 
the liberation of the country from Italian 
occupation in 1941, And this makes 
public education only twenty years old. 
After the liberation in 1941, the govern- 
ment with almost no money, no qualified 
teachers and no indigenous teaching ma- 
terial, started anew the difficult task of 
building a modern public school system. 

In view of these immense difficulties 
the accomplishments made during the last 
two decades are indeed impressive. In 
terms of school enrollment, the figures 
have been constantly increasing, from 
about 30,000 in 1946 to about 100,000 
in 1955 and to almost 170,000 in the 
1958-59 school year. The educational 
budget too has been undergoing a con- 
stant increase—from about Eth. $879,400 
in 1943-44 to about $15,000,000 in 1955 


and slightly over $27,000,000 in the 
1958-59 school year. To show the real 
meaning of these figures it may be worth 
quoting an American educator who was 
advisor to the Ministry of Education who 
once characterized Ethiopia’s educational 
achievements as “ . accomplishments 
which are more spectacular than the re- 
establishment of the school system in the 
war-devastated countries of Europe follow- 
ing the Second World War.” 

Table I shows the school enrollment 
at all levels during the last five years. The 
figures in parenthesis refer to the total 
enrollment of girls. 

Table II shows the number of schools, 
teachers, classroom units and students in 
Ethiopian schools in 1959-60. It is 
important to note that this table is quite 
incomplete as regards to the figures in 





TABLE I* 
ENROLLMENT AT ALL LEVELS IN THE ScHooLs oF Eruiopr1a (AND Eritrea), 1955-1960** 
Year Elementary Schools Secondary Higher TOTAL 
Cgrades 1-8) Schools Education 





Academic ‘Technical & 
Gr. 9-12 vocational 





1955-56 109,368 
1956-57 135,749 
1957-58 150,892 
1958-59 158,005 
1959-60 170,460 


2097 1527 345 113,337 
(19,736) 
2628 2187 466 141,030 
(24,899) 
3492 3245 605 158,234 
(30,121) 
4496 3648 760 166,909 
(34,116) 
5273 3646 784 180,163 
(39,734) 








*The figures in Table I apply only for government (public) schools. To have a 
more accurate picture one should also include the relevant figures for Church schools, 
private schools and the newly initiated program of community schools. 

** Adapted from Ministry of Education and Fine Arts, Bureau of Educational Research 
and Statistics, Government, Mission, Private, Community and Church Schools, 1959-1960, 


Table I, p. 1. 


sto= 
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church schools. The same Ministry of 
Education report from which the table 
was constructed makes the following re- 
mark: “. . . it must be pointed out here 
that it is often stated that there are not 
less than 10,000 church schools in the 
(country). If this is the case, it means 
that the report represents only an insigni- 
ficant fraction of the total.” In a recent 
speech the Ethiopian Minister of State 
for Education stated that there are 
520,000 students in Church schools 
only. The Minister of State also declared 
that the total school enrollment in all 
types of schools is 736,000.’ (This would 
be more than three times the figure 
224,936 given by the Ministry's Bureau 
of Educational Research and Statistics!). 
This apparent inconsistency dramatizes 
the fact that no one seems to know the 
exact number of students attending 
church schools. We have seen the figures 
to vary all the way from the Ministry's 
4,389 to the Minister of State’s 520,000. 
Such a discrepancy, however, is hardly 
surprising since the priests in the church 
schools do not keep record of their students 


*Addis Zemen, May 17, 1961, p. 3. 


and also since any priest can gather to 
gether a bunch of children and start a 
school of his own whenever he feels like 
it. 

At any rate there is no doubt at all 
that school enrollment has been increasing 
constantly. However, the country has a 
long way to go before her stated goal of 
universal compulsory education is achiev- 
ed. As a matter of fact, this would be 
impossible at the present annual rate of 
increase. The Ministry of Education is 
quite aware of the various obstacles it 
faces before universal compulsory educa- 
tion is a reality. H. E. Mr. Haddis Ale- 
mayehou, Minister of State in the Minis- 
try of Education, addressing the Confer- 
ence of African States on the Develop- 
ment of Education in Africa held in 
Addis Ababa last May, presented some 
of these problems clearly and candidly. 
According to him the most pressing prob- 
lems are those related to the shortage of 
funds, teachers and equipment. “At the 
elementary level,” the Minister of State 
declared, “we need no less than 81,745 
classrooms, and 97,115 additional teachers 

. likewise in secondary schools we 


TABLE II* 


NumMseEr oF ScHoots, TEACHERS, CLAssroom UNrts AND STUDENTS IN ETHIOPIAN SCHOOLS, 
Accorpinc To Type oF ScHoo.** 

















Type of School No. of No. of Classroom ‘Total No. 

Schools Teachers Units of Students 
Government (public school) 643* 4,834 4,502 180,163 
Mission Schools 150* 804 773 20,497 
Private Schools 78* 557 433 14,790 
Church Schools 180 83 4,389 
Community Schools 136 147 5,095 
TOTAL 972 6,511 5,938 224,934 








*The figures include primary and secondary schools 


**Table II was constructed from figures published in Ministry of Education and Fine 
Arts, Bureau of Educational Research and Statistics, Government, Mission, Private, Com- 


munity and Church Schools, 1959-1960, p. iii. 
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need 18,333 classrooms and 25,680 ad- 
ditional teachers.” (At present there are 
only 6,511 teachers and 5,938 classroom 
units.) In the same speech the Minister 
of State described the financial problems 
of his Ministry thus: “. . . in order to put 
all school-aye children in primary schools, 
we need first of all . . . a budget three 
times the entire Government budget and 
in order to get such a budget the gross 
national product itself has to increase 
tremendously. . . .”” 

Compared to the three. most pressing 
problems mentioned above, shortage of 
funds, of schoolrooms and of qualified 
teachers, the other administrative and cur- 
ticular problems look like dwarfs. Such 
huge tasks as the preparation of text-books 
in Amharic, the official language, the 
adaptation of the curriculum to the social 
and cultural backgrounds of Ethiopian 
children, the overall improvement of in- 
struction, the increased use of modern 
audio-visual aids, the introduction of var- 
ious aptitude and achievement tests, etc., 
are some of the problems with which the 
Ministry has been wrestling for some 
years. 

The problems of Ethiopian education 
are too numerous and too complex even 
to mention, let alone to discuss all of 
them. At any rate the writer is more in- 
clined to join the Ministry's staff shortly 
and do something about them than to 
write on them. Doubtless, some of these 
problems (for instance, the shortage of 
funds and teachers) are universal and 
even perennial. The writer knows of no 
country whose educational system is not 
facing certain major proéblems and ob- 
stacles. Nowadays no single nation can 
hope to solve its national problems with- 


_ “Translated from the Amharic text pub- 
lished in Addis Zemen, (May 17, 1961) 
by the writer. 


out the cooperation of other enlightened 
governments. The fight against illiteracy 
is not only a national but also an inter- 
national problem. Under these circum- 
stances it should come as no surprise if 
Ethiopia should seek to get help from 
whatever source she can get it, irrespective 
of the political system or ideology of the 


source. 


The results already achieved by the 
schools are amazing. Not only have the 
schools produced the bare minimum of 
educated young men and women in- 
dispensible for the carrying out of the 
basic and elementary functions of a 
modern state, but they have surpassed all 
expectations and produced graduates who 
seem to compare favorably with any in 
Africa. This is especially true of the 
institutions of higher education, the Uni- 
versity College of Addis Ababa, the Col- 
lege of Engineering, The College of 
Agriculture, etc. Many an American col- 
lege educator with whom the writer has 
had the opportunity to discuss the situa- 
tion expressed unqualified _ satisfaction 
with Ethiopian college graduates who 
are enrolled in American  univer- 
sities for graduate work or advanced 
training. (According to Government 
sources, there were [in March, 1960] 
813 Ethiopian students in foreign uni- 
versities, of whom 198 were in the 
United States and Canada.) The various 
undergraduate colleges now in existence 
will be affliated into a university system 


as of September, 1961. 
CoNCLUSION 


What about the future? The public 
school system as it now exists is only a 
skeleton. As we have said in the preced- 
ing pages, to make primary education 
universal and compulsory, the existing 
skeleton would need a lot of blood and 
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flesh. Where would this blood and flesh 
come from? Obviously foreign assistance 
can only supplement and not replace 
national effort; and at any rate, it is 
against the historical traditions of Ethiopia 
to be a parasite after such a long and 
glorious history of independence. During 
the era of colonialism whose death we 
are now witnessing, national independ- 
ence meant the preservation of a nation’s 
culture, its language, its institutions, etc. 
This Ethiopia has done with enviable 
success. Nowadays the meaning of in- 
dependence has been expanded to in- 
clude the concept of progress—the raising 
of living standards, the eradication of 
illiteracy and disease, and above all the 
successful withstanding of the subtle 
pressures of neo-colonialism and economic 
imperialism. If, under the most difficult 
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circumstances, our forefathers have been 
able to answer the challenge of their era 
and guarantee the independence of the 
country, there is no doubt in the writer's 
mind that the new generation will like- 
wise answer successfully the challenge of 
the new era and bring about economic 
and social progress. 

While our forefathers had to fight and 
die almost all alone for the principle and 
ideal they believed in, the new generation 
has the tremendous advantage of having 
the whole of Africa and Asia, indeed the 
dynamics of history, on its side. The peo- 
ple of Africa and of Ethiopia demand 
economic and social progress, and they 
will get it come what may. Unless, of 
course, the advanced nations plunge us 
into a thermonuclear war from which we 


may never survive. 
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CHAPTER VII 
APARTHEID IMPLEMENTED BY EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Joun H. WHEELER 
President, Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Durham, N. C. 


It was on a warm and bright Sunday 
afternoon in December, 1959 that my 
distinguished South African friend of the 
Xhosa Tribe stood with me on the crest 
of one of the rolling hills outside of 
Johannesburg. The 85 degree weather 
was, he explained, typical of the “ex- 
tremely hot” South African summer 
months. The brilliant sunlight which 
beamed down upon the galvanized steel 
roofs of hundreds of bright two-room 
brick dwellings was also typical of the 
summer season. Before us lay Orlando 
Township for Africans, one of the raci- 
ally segregated housing schemes promoted 
by the Nationalist Government as part 
of its determined effort to establish and 
maintain white supremacy through strict 
separation of the economic, social and 
political activities of the several racial 
groups to be found in the country. In the 
distance, there were also Dube, Alexander, 
Meadowlands, Nancefield and Jubulian 
Townships, covering Cincluding Orlando) 
31 square miles and housing 400,000 
“Africans” and “Coloureds”. 

Some eight or ten miles behind us lay 
Johannesburg, South Africa’s fabulous city 
of gold mines, sprawling railroad yards, 
fashionable shops, the stock market, Wit- 
watersrand University, sophisticated 
English bankers, aggressive Dutch _busi- 
nessmen and financiers (the Afrikaners), 
tin whistle music in the streets, and gay 
night life reminiscent of New York dur- 
ing the roaring twenties. My friend ex- 
plained further that the brand new high- 
speed commuter rail service to and from 


“Joburg” had been modeled after New 
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York’s Long Island and Pennsylvania 
commuter trains, and was financed on 
the strength of funds to be collected 
under the Native Services Levy Act #64 
of 1952 which authorizes collection of a 
payroll tax to be paid by industry on 
native wages (which, by law, are held to 
a level permitting subsistence barely 
above the poverty line). 

At daybreak on the following morning, 
most of Orlando’s adult males and a 
lesser number of females would join 
Africans from the other townships in their 
rush, by train or bus, to be on time for 
work in South Africa’s largest city. Before 
sundown, however, most of them would 
have to retrace their steps across the eight 
mile buffer strip between the private lives 
of white and black people, or be jailed 
for infraction of the Union’s tightly en- 
forced Pass Laws. 

This picture presents only one of the 
many facets of APARTHEID (pro- 
nounced apart-hate) which is the name 
given to South Africa’s comparatively 
new system of rigid separation of the 
races. In this, the newest of the African 
Republics (May 31, 1961), the sources 
of tension and unrest are linked inextri- 
cably with the struggle of three million 
Europeans (whites) to maintain superior- 
ity over nine and one-half million Afri- 
cans (Negroes), one and one-half million 
Coloureds (who, for the most part are 
descendants of original Dutch settlers— 
1652—who married East Indian and 
Malay women encountered on their voy- 
ages from Holland to the Middle East 
via the Cape of Good Hope), and five 
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hundred thousand Indians and Asians. 
Superimposed upon this potpourri is the 
conflict within the European group be- 
tween two million Afrikaners (the Boers) 
and one million English speaking persons 
whose hate and mistrust of each other 
have led to the formation of a new Re- 
public headed by an Afrikaner president 
instead of her majesty, the Queen of 
England. 

The following excerpt from a speech by 
the Minister of Native Affairs comparing 
the position of the BANTU (African 
tribes) living in the “Reserves” or seg- 
regated Bantu areas, with that of the 
Bantu in the cities, is typical of the 
vigorous defense of apartheid by officials 
of the former Union Government and 
the New Republic of South Africa: 

In these areas (that is, the Bantu 
areas or reserves) the European has 
no claim to ownership and certain civil 
rights. There he is merely a temporary 
inhabitant assisting with the develop- 
ment of the areas, which, however, 
remain Bantu territories. There the 
rights of the Bantu are secured. There 
the European has no permanent rights 
of any kind. But exactly the opposite 
applies in the European areas. There 
the European has his rightful home 
and there the Bantu is the temporary 
inhabitant and guest, whatever the 
reason for his presence may be . . . 

“The Bantu residential area near the 
city is only a place where the Euro- 
pean provides a temporary home in his 
part of the country for those who re- 
quire it because they are employed by 
him and earn their living there.” 
Although this format for socio-econom- 

ic development within the Union of 
South Africa has been derived from a 
lengthy and interesting historical back- 
ground, the current urgency for prepar- 
ing a new blue print creating a “Nation 
Within a Nation”, structured on the 
principle of unlimited “Vertical Develop- 
ment” within the separate sphere of each 


ethnic group, has stemmed from the all 
important report of the Tomlinson Com- 
mission appointed in 1950 “to conduct 
an exhaustive inquiry into, and report on, 
a comprehensive scheme for the re- 
habilitation of the native areas with a 
view to developing within them, a social 
structure in keeping with the culture of 
the natives and based upon effective socio- 
economic planning.” 

In October, 1954, after four years of 
exhaustive study, the Commission present- 
ed the Union government with an 18- 
volume report consisting of 51 chapters, 
3,755 pages, 598 tables, and an atlas of 
66 large scale maps. The Commission 
also published a summary of its report in 
March, 1956 consisting of 230 pages and 
64 maps. For the purposes of this article, 
the more important of twelve recom- 
mendations made by the Commission are 
as follows: 


1. The people of South Africa will 
have to make a clear and definite 
choice between the alternatives of the 
complete integration of the two main 
racial groups or their separate develop- 
ment. The Commission is convinced 
that no middle course is likely to be 
satisfactory (p. 105) and after careful 
consideration it recommends that the 
alternative of separate development be 
adopted, and considers this the only 
possible solution (p. 106). [One mem- 
ber of the Commission, however ex- 
pressed doubt. He writes:] The 
practicability of the ‘segregation’ form- 
ula must be fully investigated and 
tested out. If in due course it is found 
unpractical, and I greatly fear that it 
will be found to be so, progressive in- 
tegration with its economic and politi- 
cal consequences will have to be ac- 
cepted. Cp. 108). 

2. The initial step towards the prac- 
tical realization of separate develop- 
ment of Europeans and Bantu lies in 
the full-scale development of the Bantu 
Areas (p. 207, pp. 108-111). 

3. In order to achieve a diversified 
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economy, the first essential is to estab- 

lish a true Bantu farming class, settled 

on farm units large enough to ensure a 

fair living from the land. In the second 

place those who cannot obtain the 
whole of their subsistence from the 
land must be removed from it and 
developed into a true urban popula- 
tion. Large-scale urban development 
within Bantu Areas on sound economic 
foundations must absorb both the sur- 
plus agricultural population and the 
natural increase of the Bantu popula- 
tion within the Bantu areas and a part 
of the natural increase of the Bantu 
population domiciled in the European 

Areas (p. 208). 

4. The Bantu must be given security 
of land tenure based upon private 
ownership, both in rural and in urban 
areas (p. 15], p. 195). 

5. Development should be balanced, 
concentrating not merely upon econom- 
ic activities, but including also ec- 
clesiastical, educational, medical and 
other welfare services to ensure full 
human development (p. 208, 201, pp. 
153-168). 

The report contains an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the consequences of an inte- 
grated society and of its inevitability, if 
active steps are not taken to prevent it. 
It also lists eleven factors under which a 
unified society could develop in South 
Africa without friction, but 
promptly dismisses these with the follow- 


Ing ccmment: 
On these grounds, the conviction is ex- 
pressed that a change of attitude among 
the European group will come about 
which will lead to the granting of the 
Bantu equal rights and privileges in 
the economic, political and social fields. 
In this way the ultimate goal of a 
completely interwoven society with 
equal rights in every respect will be 
peacefully attained. The Commission 
has come to the conclusion that in 
such circumstances, miscegenation will 
certainly come about . . . There is not 
the slightest ground for believing that 
the European population, either now 


undue 


or in the future, would be willing to 

sacrifice its character as a national en- 

tity and as a European racial group. 

This must be accepted as a dominant 

factor in the South African situation 

.... On the part of the European pop- 

ulation, there is an unshakable re- 

solve to maintain their right of a 

major and racial entity; while on the 

part of the Bantu, there is a growing 
conviction that they are entitled to the 
fruits of integration, including an even 
greater share in the control of the 
country.” 
Impact ON SECONDARY 
EpucaTION FOR AFRICANS 

Based upon interim and final reports 
of the Tomlinson Commission, the South 
African Parliament passed in rapid suc- 
cession, ten pieces of legislation designed 
to create the framework of a crash pro- 
gram for implementing the policies of 
apartheid with which the Union had 
toyed half-heartedly for at least two cen- 
turies.” 

Speaking in behalf of Bantu education 
and the new proposals, the Honorable Dr. 
H. F. Verwoerd (then Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs) addressed the Senate of the 
Union Parliament as follows: “Hitherto, 
the Bantu have been given an education 


1These legislative enactments bore the fol- 
lowing titles: 

1. The Bantu Education Act (No. 47 of 
1953)—effective January 1, 1954. 

2. The Native Administration Amend- 
ment Act, 1955 (Act No. 13 of 1955) 
3. The Natives (Urban Areas) Amend- 
ment Act, 1955 (Act No. 16 of 1955). 
4. The Bantu Education Amendment 
Act, 1956 (Act No. 36 of 1956). 

5. The Native Administration Amend- 
ment Act, 1956 (Act No. 42 of 1956). 
6. Natives (Prohibition of Interdicts) 
Act, 1956 (Act No. 64 of 1956) 

7. The Natives (Urban Areas) Amend- 
ment Act, 1956 (Act No. 69 of 1956). 
8. The Native Trust and Land Amend- 
ment Act, 1956 (Act No. 73 of 1956). 
9. The Native Laws Amendment Act, 
1957 (Act No. 36 of 1957). 

10. The Native Laws Further Amend- 
ment Act, 1957 (Act No. 79 of 1957). 
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in the same manner as whites. This has 
aroused in them, a vain hope that they 
will be able eventually to graze in the 
green pastures of European life where 
they are not supposed to graze. Failing 
to accord them these opportunities results 
in frustration. We must, therefore, be- 
gin now to give the kind of education 
which will equip the Bantu for service 
to their own people.” 

Forthwith, the control of Bantu educa- 
tion at the lower primary, higher primary, 
secondary teacher training, and vocational 
levels was transferred from the Provincial 
Administration to the Department of Na- 
tive Affairs under the Union Government. 
Prior to 1954, all native schools with the 
exception of a small number of govern- 
ment schools were state aided schools as 
shown by the following figures compiled 
at the end of 1953: 
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communities, farmers, mine or factory 
owners and run without subsidy until sub- 
sidies become available. 

By June, 1957, the number of schools 
located in the native reserve areas had 
increased from 5,769 to 6,320 as shown 
in Table I, reflecting the new categories 
established under the Bantu Education 
Act of 1953. Enrollment data are noted 
in Table II. 

In the meantime, new regulations for 
implementing the provisions of the Bantu 
Education Act were issued, including 
regulations concerning the rates of pay 
for teachers in the Bantu schools. In ad- 
dition, the government proceeded to es- 
tablish local school boards or committees 
drawn from the Bantu living in each 
school district. On April 1, 1955, there 
were 462 such boards controlling 3,846 
community schools with a total staff of 

















Cape Orange 
Province Natal Free State Transvaal Total 
Government Schools 38 266 — 5 309 
State-aided Schools 2,389 982 604 1,435 5,460 
Total 2,427 1,248 604 1,490 5,769 











Under the Government's new program, 
new and different categories of schools 
were established in 1954 as follows: 
Government Bantu Schools; Bantu. Com- 
munity Schools; Aided Farm Schools, 
situated on European-owned farms in Eu- 
ropean rural areas and conducted for the 
benefit of the children of farm employees 
(Children from neighbouring farms may 
be admitted provided the owners of these 
The proprietor of 


farms are agreeable. 


the school must be the farmer himself, 
but he may appoint a person to act in 
his place as manager.); Aided Mine or 
Factory Schools; Unaided (registered) 
Mission Schools; and Unaided Registered 
Schools (largely Catholic) established by 





16,192 teachers. By June 30, 1957, 470 
local boards were being held responsible 
for the operation of 4,328 community 
schools with a combined staff of 18,312 
teachers. These boards had been pro- 
vided with 143 full-time secretaries, 244 
part-time secretaries and 95 joint full- 
time secretaries. 

New syllabi for certain courses’ were 





*Gi) Lower Primary Course (Sub. Std. A 
—Std II). 

(ii) Higher Primary Course (Std. II— 
Std VI). 

(iii) Junior Certificate Course. 

Civ) Lower Primary Teachers’ Course (3 
years post Std. VI). 

(v) Higher Primary Teachers’ Course (2 
years post-Junior Certificate). 

(vi) Bantu Teachers’ Diploma (2 years 
post Matric.). 
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TABLE 


I 


Numser oF AFRICAN ScHoots oF Various Catecorires Locatrep 1n NATIVE 
Reserve Areas, Union oF Soutu Arnica, June, 1957 








N.Tvl. S.Tvl. O.E.S. 


Natal. Transkei Ciskei Total 














(a) Government Bantu Schools 34 24 18 77 35 24 212 
(b) Community Schools 706 406 289 869 1,300 596 4,161 
(c) Farm Schools 298 138 512 219 25 213 «1,405 
(d) Mine or Factory 
Schools 38 4} 14 19 ] 15 128 
(e) Aided Mission Schools 
(25 per cent) 31 37 33 241 39 33 414 
Total 1,107 646 866 1,425 1,400 881 6,320 
TABLE II 


Toran ENROLLMENT, IN Jung, 1957, of ScHoots 1n Native Reserve Argas, 
Union of SoutrH AFRICA 











N.Tvl. S.Tvl.  O.F.S. Natal Transki Ciskei Total 
(a) Government Bantu 
Schools 6,781 5,140 4,783 17,449 6,026 5,520 45,699 
(b) Community 
Schools 185,370 187,696 93,298 153,164 198,514 126,130 944,172 
(c) Farm Schools 36,851 17,313 49,362 23,581 1,130 15,104 143,341 
(d) Mine and Factory 
Schools 6,509 5,820 1,700 3,904 15 1,109 19,057 
(e) Aided Mission 
Schools 
(25 per cent) 8,157 15,174 8,641 34,340 4,249 4,187 74,748 
Total 243,668 231,143 157,784 232,438 209,934 152,050 1,227,017 








drawn up in 1955 and _ introduced 
promptly. It is interesting to note that 
in spite of sharp changes in the type of 
training being given to Africans, the 
standard entrance examinations for ma- 
triculation beyond Standard VI Cour 8th 
grade) were adopted for both African 
and European Schools. The obvious effect 
of this is to reduce to a bare minimum, 
the number of Africans who can qualify 
for advanced study within the Union. 
Although Africans of color appear by 


nature to be superb linguists, teaching 
them from a standard curriculum be- 
comes dificult because of the large num- 
ber of languages or dialects spoken by 
the several tribal units of the Bantu. The 
government is trying to solve this problem 
by requiring that eventually instruction 
through the Standard VI will be in the na- 
tive language which prevails in the area 
served by each school. In all classes beyond 
Standard VI the goal is for instructién 
and textbooks to be one half in Afrikaans 
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(language of the Dutch) and one half in 
English. Of the 1956 African enrollment, 
the different groups were divided as fol- 











lows: 
= E § 7 e 
2 32 6 3 
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N. Sotho 13.5 112,155 10.3 
S. Soiho 10.7 117,621 10.8 
"Tswana 8.2 152,024 13.9 
Zulu 29.2 304,145 79 
»hosa 29.1 349,034 32.0 
Tsonga 4.7 25,209 2.3 
Venda 1.8 18,445 iy 
Afrikaans 0.8 7,459 0.8 
Unspecitied 2.0 4,508 0.4 


100.0 1,090,601 100.0 








Since 1954, primary emphasis has been 
placed upon training new teachers who 
will be equipped for instruction in terms 
of. the revised standards for Bantu educa- 
tion, and who will at the same time, 
be willing to accept the new limitations 
which have been placed upon the teach- 
‘ing of Western culture to the Bantu 
people. In this respect Dr. Verwoerd has 
stated repeatedly that knowledge of Eng- 
lish culture does not prepare the Bantu 
for life in his own society and that the 
contemplated reforms will probably be 
hampered considerably by teachers who 
do not like the new réle which has been 
“entrusted” to them. In reply to the 
demands of the native teachers’ organiza- 
tions for “equal pay for equal work in 
accordance with qualifications, irrespective 
of race or color’, he has reminded the 
Bantu teachers that there will be an 


unlimited supply of applicants for relative- 


ly few teaching positions and that the 
Bantu teacher should feel himself fortun- 
nate to occupy a favored financial and 
social position in his community. He also 
points out that living standards in the 
Bantu community are at considerably 
lower levels than in European areas and 
that for this reason, it is neither necessary 
nor expedient that the salaries of Bantu 
teachers shall be related to those of Euro- 
pean teachers. 

Secondary emphasis has been given to 
the training of vocational teachers and 
artisans. In 1956, there were 1,991 pupils 
enrolled at the high school level in voca- 
tional training courses compared to 6,912 
pupils enrolled in the teacher training 
courses. 

At the close of 1957, Bantu schools 
in the Union averaged 50.2 pupils per 
classroom with 90.6 per cent of the 
pupils in average daily attendance. There 
were 177.3 pupils per school and 62.1 
per cent of all schools had double ses- 
sions. 

Special courses for sons of native chiefs 
and headmen, leading to a junior certi- 
ficate in Bantu Administration, constitute 
one of the unique phases of the new 
program of Bantu education. The new 
University College for Sons of Native 
Chiefs has been under construction in 
Arabie in the Nebo District since early 
1959 and it is expected that this institu- 
tion will prepare the future administrators 
of the “Bantustans” (the term applied 
to administrative units in the Reserve 
Areas). 


Native Reaction 


Officials of the South African govern- 
ment are enthusiastic and extremely 
proud of what they consider to be a 
brilliant concept under which native Afri- 
cans will have an opportunity for un- 
limited development within the sphere 
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of their own culture, and at the same 
time will be removed from possible poli- 
tical or economic competition with the 
European citizens of the new Republic. 
On the other hand, the natives complain 
of the following inequities: 

1. School fees which they must pay 
at the rate of 5 shillings per quarter, 
and of the requirement that books, 
pencils, slates, etc. must be paid for, 
whereas education for Europeans is 
entirely free through the Fifth Form 
(high school). 

2. The native school building tax 
of 2 shillings per month for each 
family living in townships outside 
European communities. 

3. Variable and unsatisfactory formu- 
lae for allotting teachers. 

4. Heavy pupil load placed upon 
teachers. 

5. Double sessions. 

6. African students who do not pass 
the required examinations at the end 
of Standard II are expelled from school 
and put to work, whereas white 
students who fail are given special 
guidance and intensified training in 
certain areas. 

7. Standards for African teaching 
certificates have been lowered on the 
theory that the new program does not 
require as much preparation. 

8. The current practice of firing 
the older and better teachers on the 
theory that they cannot be expected to 
be happy with the new and “realistic” 
standards of Bantu education. 


Impact upon Secondary Education for 
Coloureds & Asians 

New educational standards for Colour- 
ed persons, Indians and Asians have also 
been established by the government in 
such manner as to lower the sights and 
ambitions of pupils belonging to these 
groups. Changes in these areas are not, 
however, as severe as can be found in 
the new program for Africans. In his 
farewell speech on December 5, 1959, 
Dr. J. G. Meiring, retiring Superinten- 


dent-General of Education outlines the 
government's policy in the following 
terms: 

Our Coloured community is the 
stepchild of our own community. Col- 
oured students feel frustrated after 
having finished their courses at @ 
university. A Coloured man with an 
LL. B. degree can hardly start practis- 
ing as an attorney in Cape Town. The 
reason for that is not political, but 
traditional. They want to “try for 
White.” But this is a false ideal. Peo- 
ple who have a false ideal cannot pro- 
gress. They walk around with a griev- 
ance and cause race relations to be 
troubled. They must strive for a new 
ideal. The one and only ideal which 
can make them a true nation is the 
desire to go out and serve their own 
people and no longer “try for White”. 

Sourn Arrica’s CoLLEGEs 

At the college level, South Africa’s new 
racial policy prescribes equally sharp lines 
of separation. By Act of Parliament, 1959 
was the last year in which African and 
Coloured students could enter any of the 
established European universities located 
in the Union. Prior to that time, Fort 
Hare University College affliated with 
Rhodes University had been the principal 
source of university training for Africans, 
although many of them along with Cape 
Coloureds and Indians had been attending 
other universities. Under the government’s 
new program, Fort Hare located in Xhosa 
Country near Alice in the Cape Province, 
has been completely reorganized and wilf 
serve as the principal college for Africans. 
World renowned Dr. Z. K. Matthews, 
Executive Vice President of the University 
(an African) has been dismissed because 
he refused to resign from the Executive 
Committee of the African National Con- 
gress and most of the efficient members of 
the faculty have been relieved of their 
duties because the government does not 


expect them to be “happy” with the new 
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and different standards of training which 
will be offered at the University. College. 
The Governing Council of the University 
College has also been cleared of all mem- 
bers except those who are in complete sym- 
pathy with the new philosophy of educa- 
tion for the Bantu. 

At the end of 1960, approximately 
30,000 European students were attending 
the Universities of Stellenbosch, Wit- 
watersrand, Cape Town, Rhodes, Natal, 
Potchefstroom, Orange Free State, Pretoria 
and South Africa. In contrast, approximate- 
ly 600 Coloured and Indian students were 
attending Fort Hare University College. 
Later on, they will be able to attend the 
proposed University of Zululand in Ngya 
and the proposed University of the North, 
for Sothos, at Petersburg. At least 1,000 
Africans, Coloureds and Indians are _per- 
mitted to take correspondence courses from 
the University of South Africa. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 6,000 European 
students are in overseas universities under 
government sponsorship, whereas the gov- 
ernment looks with considerable disfavor 
upon attendance by any South African of 
golor at a foreign university. In spite of this 
policy, the Russians seem, in recent years, 
to have had considerable success in trans- 
porting brilliant young Africans by sub- 
marine and surface craft from various 
points on the East Coast, to universities 
iocated behind the Iron Curtain. 


Impact Upon Furure Growru 


To foreign observers, South Africa pre- 
sents itself as a strange and contradictory 
member of the family of nations. It is 
a country of vast natural resources, mod- 
ern industrial development, fertile farm 
lands and unmatched scenic beauty. Its 
“Fairest Cape” of Good Hope and the 
Majestic scenery of its Northern Trans- 
vaal are complemented by an ideal climate 
which is rarely above 85 degrees in the 
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summer or below 40 degrees in the 
winter. The people of all races and groups 
are courteous and polite to each other and 
on the surface there appears to be little 
doubt that Europeans, Africans, Coloureds 
and other ethnic groups are busy at the 
task of creating their ideal of a peaceful 
and understanding multiracial society 
built upon the dogma of apartheid. 

One is startled, however, to find upon 
casual examination that there are bitterness 
and mistrust between ethnic groups and 
between those who hold varying concepts 
of the moral responsibility of men toward 
one another. On the one hand, the 
Afrikaners have at last achieved their goal 
of independence from Great Britain which 
began with their great trek to the Up- 
lands of the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal in 1830 in an effort to escape 
domination by the British who had inter- 
fered with their traditional master-servant 
relationship with the Africans. The bitter- 
ness of this Afrikaner-English conflict was 
clearly demonstrated by the reluctance 
with which Prime Minister Verwoerd 
found it necessary in 1959 to journey 
6,000 miles to Buckingham Palace in 
order to discharge his duty of reporting 
the death of South Africa’s Governor- 
General to her majesty the Queen. In 
reporting the incident, Afrikaner news- 
papers lamented the necessity for his 
having to curtsy to the Queen. 


On the other hand, the chief exponents 
of apartheid speak proudly of their 
achievements in terms of Western stan- 
dards while warning their constituents to 
embrace the 16th Century doctrine of 
Calvinism which places emphasis upon 
the welfare of the community instead of 
individual freedom. 

Stranger still is the realization that the 
South African captains of industry hope 
to build a strong and profitable economy 
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based upon the free enterprise system 
while seeing to it that approximately 
four-fifths of the population are required 
to contribute highly skilled services in 
exchange for wages which permit them 
to live just above the poverty level. In 
addition, the trade and cultural boycott 
of South Africa by other African nations 
and the reluctance of British, French and 
American entreprenuers to seek their for- 
tunes in the Union, do not argue well 
either for continued growth of the South 
African economy or for the government's 
hope of attracting, as immigrants, large 
numbers of European technicians and 
businessmen for the twofold purpose of 
(1) reducing the population advantage 
held by the Bantu, and (2) easing Afri- 
can labor’s strangle hold on an industrial 
economy which has already outgrown the 


available supply of European Labor. 


This paradox of working for acceptance 
and full participation in the commercial 
activities of the Western powers while 
rejecting many of the basic ideals of 
Western civilization is indeed an amazing 
phenomenon for our period of history. It 
also raises serious questions as to what 
South Africa may be up to, especially in 
the area which has to do with control of 
the Bantu population, most of whose 
miliant leaders are subject to constant in- 
vestigation, harassment and “Banning” 
(house arrest). Many of these leaders in- 
sist that the segregated townships outside 
of the cities may be wiped out by artillery 
fire or bombings in the event of a general 
strike or uprising. They also insist that 
this may take place on the slightest pro- 
vocation as part of the government’s plans 
for reducing the population advantage of 
the Bantu. Even more frightening is the 
tumor heard constantly among Africans, 
that officials of the government have been 
heard to say privately and in closely 


guarded circles that “If Hitler could des- 
troy 6 milliom Jews, what will prevent us 
from using the same methods and excuses 
for balancing population ratios within the 
Union?” 

Although strong groups of enlightened 
and objective Europeans have been work- 
ing for many years in an effort to influ- 
ence the basic philosophy of the govern- 
ment, their “Ferment of Thinking” has 
not been able to stem the crushing tactics 
of the Afrikaner Nationalists who are 
determined to implement every phase of 
their concept of separate development. 
Neither the 74 to 0 vote in the U.N. 
General Assembly, rebuking South Africa 
for racism and defiance in the mandated 
territory of Southwest Africa, nor the 
statement of beliefs on October 23, 1960 
by 69 eminent South Africans repudiat- 
ing as a fundamental error the practice of 
viewing race or color as a guiding prin- 
ciple in policy, nor the recent withdrawal 
of five federated branches of the Dutch 
Reformed Church from the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, seems to have deterred 
for one moment, the resolve of the Ver- 
woerd government to withdraw its coun- 
try from world society. 


In contrast, the nine and one-half mil- 
lion Africans are both intelligent and 
literate. They have also received the mes- 
sage of world movement toward freedom 
of the individual and are determined that 
they shall win their effort to secure for 
themselves the fruits of a free society. In 
this effort they are not entirely helpless. 
Besides having relatively clear lines of 
communication with the rising tide of 
African Nationalism and with African 
leaders throughout the continent, they are 
aware of the fact that very little of the 
country’s modern industry can operate 
smoothly without their unusual skills. 
Although they do not have access to fire- 
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arms of any kind, they are confident be- 
cause their movement toward full political 
and economic freedom is buttressed by 
the sheer weight of numbers and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the private lives of 
the European population who approach 
each meal prayerfully and in the hope 
that the African whose hands prepared it 
has not been stirred to anger by the un- 
just treatment of his people. Of the “Sara- 
zins” (Army Assault Tanks) and armored 
“Vans” which are part of the equipment 
of every police station in the European 
areas, the Africans say with a shrug that 
“they would make good “roasting ovens” 
and that their fire power at close range 
would not prevent African mobs from 
turning them over in the streets and set- 
ting fire to them. This probably accounts 
for press reports that during the riots at 
Paarl and Sharpeville in 1959, the police 
did not open fire on the African crowds 
until after they had withdrawn from 


armored vehicles into the safety of the 
police station buildings. In both cities, the 
Africans alleged that they were fired upon 
from the police buildings after having 
been lured there upon the pretense that 
local officials wished to address the crowds 
on the question of eliminating some of 
the grievances which had caused the riot- 
ing. 

Without question, South Africa’s ob- 
session over implementation of Apartheid 
has, in recent years, served to limit the 
educational process for its non-white in- 
habitants, and to narrow the field of 
vision for the European segment of its 
population. The world looks on, however, 
hoping that it will not have to reap a 
whirlwind of its own creation or that there 
will be sufficient time for the ferment of 
thinking of enlightened groups within the 
Union to take hold of and shape new and 
progressive policies conducive to in- 
tellectual, moral and economic growth. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE PROBLEM OF MASS EDUCATION IN LIBERIA 
R. O’Hara LANIER 


Project Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund 


One who attempts to write about 
Liberia must do so with modesty and trep- 
idation and should have some knowledge 
and understanding of her history, since no 
other independent country in Africa South 
of the Sahara has had the problems which 
were created by the combination of color, 
neglect, international plotting, malign- 
ment, and misunderstanding. 

Liberia was established on the basis 
of mixed motives,’ and as a result, was 
populated by a conglomeration of mulat- 
toes, octoroons, repatriated freeman, un- 
classified undesirables, ex-slaves, and 
fugitives, all of whom gained their free- 
dom in different ways, such as working 
their way out of bondage, being given 
their freedom by their masters, and by 
being released through acts of philan- 
thropy. 

The motives for the establishment of 
Liberia were varied, and the American 
Colonization Society which was organized 
in 1817 had the following objectives: 

1. To rescue the free colored people 
of the United States from political and 
social disadvantages. 

2. To place them in a country where 
they may enjoy the benefits of free 
government, with all the blessings 
which it brings in its train. 

3. To spread civilization, sound 


morals and true religion throughout 
the continent of Africa. 

4. To arrest and destroy the slave 
trade. 

5. To afford slave owners who wish 


‘Huberich, Political and Social History of 
Liberia, Vol. 1., p. 24. 
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and are willing to liberate their slaves 

an asylum for their reception.” 

It is to be observed that the humanitar- 
ian, religious, political and philanthropic 
motives are here utilized. 

If there ever was a story of survival,° 
Liberia is the grand example. Without 
either the benefit or questionable desir- 
ability of pure colonialism, and saved in 
the final analysis by “dollar diplomacy”, 
and a corps of self and home-made 
“Liberian” diplomats, who without Oxford, 
Harvard, or Heidelberg degrees, maneuv- 
ered themselves into position between the 
Scylla of the League of Nations and 
Charybdis of colonial powers, by clever 
statesmanship, although the European 
foreign powers at that time had no 
intention of encouraging a free and in- 
dependent country anywhere in Africa, 
she managed to maintain her sovereignty. 
One could hardly anticipate at that time 
the current rise of Pan-Africanism. 


To the northwest of Liberia lies 
the British territory of Sierre Leone 
and to the northeast lies French terri- 
tory. Both the French and English 
powers at the same period would no 
doubt have welcomed the disappear- 
ance of the Negro republic since they 
regarded it as a standing challenge to 
European control over other parts of 
African soil. As late as 1923, the an- 
nual report of French West Africa said 
“the question of extending our influence 
upon Liberia remains uncertain but 
Liberia has been saved from extinction 


*Pamphlet, 31st Anniversary, American 
Colonization Society, Jan. 18, 1848. Also: 
Werner T. Wickstrom, The American Col- 
onization Society and Liberia, p. 82 
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only by the skill of her diplomats which 
at times has been remarkable and 
through the influence of the United 
States government.” 

It is to the everlasting credit of America 
that she did not completely forsake her 
stepchild Liberia, who became a Republic 
in 1847,° 
the United States as a foreign power 
until 1862.° 

When the United States was finally 
activated by her own vested interests in 
a free supply of rubber and further 
agitated by the enactment of a law by the 
British Colonial government in November 
1922,’ which created a British monopoly 
in the supply of rubber, she had no 
concrete policy with relation to Liberia, 
except to politely say, “hands off”. 

Alone amongst the then great 
powers of the world the United States 
withheld its own act of formal recogni- 
tion; for the extraordinary reason that 
in 1849 it was feared if Liberia was 
recognized as an Independent State, 
the United States would have to receive 
at Washington a “man of color’, as 
the Liberian envoy to the Great Re- 
public.’ 

People often make unfair comparisons 
between the cities of Accra, Lagos, Dakar, 
Abidjan, and Freetown, and the cities of 
Liberia, with the modern 
facilities of water supply, lighting, streets, 
sewage, and buildings. It must be re- 
membered that these former cities were 
built by Europeans who instituted these 
conveniences for their own comfort and 
eventually shared them with the Africans. 

The fact that only persons of African 


‘Raymond Leslie me 
tury of Survival, p. 
Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native Prob- 
lem, v. 782. 
*Sir Harry Johnston, Liberia. Vol. 
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but was not recognized by 
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‘Ibid., p. 228 

"Emest Jerome Yancey, Historical Lights 
of Liberia’s Yesterday and Today, pp. 188- 
189. 


"‘Ibid., p. 228. 
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descent could own land, in Liberia,’ pre- 
vented the development of a “settler 
class”, with its improvements. 

When America became interested in 
rubber and with the advent of the Fire- 
in Liberia, modern 
conveniences were instituted for the con- 


stone plantations 
venience of the Americans. 

There were no Fourah Bays or Archi- 
motas developed in Liberia, and even the 
strongest secondary school, the College 
of West Africa, received only nominal 
support the Methodist Church, 
while most missionary societies limited 
their education to the equivalent of 
what we know as junior schools. Even 
Cuttington Academy at Cape Palmas, 
open in 1889" was closed in 1929," 
and was not reopened until 1949.” 
Booker T. Washington, the sole tech- 
nical school was established March 17, 
1929 through the cooperation of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and the financial as- 
sistance of Miss Oliva Phelps Stokes, and 
the Methodist Foreign Board.” 

Rather than merely criticize Liberia 
for her mistakes and human errors in 
the use of power for survival, we should 
try to understand the reasons for her 
dilemma. We must stop to think how well 
she has done since her financial resources 
have increased and since 1944 when 
President Tubman’s “open door and uni- 
fication policies,” had been projected and 
acted upon. 

Great impetus was given to the coloni- 
zation movement by Paul Cuffee,* an 
American Negro son of a Negro father 
and an Indian woman, who made a trip 


from 


*Ibid., p. 216. 

“Education in Liberia, Special Committee, 
June 1959, p. 95. 

“Tbid., p. 134. 

“Ibid., p. 136. 

“Phelps-Stokes a Twenty Year Re- 
port 1911--1931, 

“Sherwood, H. N. "aul Cuffee, Journal of 
Negro History, Vol. "VIII, April 1923. 
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to Africa in 1811, returned to America 
and in 1815 set sail once again for Africa 
with nine families, a total of 38 emigrants, 
for whom he paid the total expenses. 


The trips made by Cuffee demonstrated 
the possibility and convinced both white 
and colored persons in England and Amer- 
ica that colonization was feasible and 
practical. His influence on leaders of col- 
onization like Finley and Mills must be 
accepted as conclusive.” 


While there was some opposition on 
the part of free Negroes to the coloniza- 
tion move, it gradually disappeared and 
there appeared organizations like the 
Richmond African Baptist Missionary 
Society, organized in 1815 through the in- 
fluence of Lott Carey,"* which took an 
active part in raising funds and encour- 
aging colonization. This group has main- 
tained an active interest in Liberia to date. 

The constitution of the Colonization 
Society made provision for education as 
indicated in the following section: 

The officers attached to the Agency 
and to be appointed by him without 
nomination by the people are: 

4th. A librarian who shall preserve 
with care the colonial library and at- 
tend to delivery of books at houses 
fixed upon by the agent. 

7th. Instructors in the public 
schools.” 

An early problem developed concern- 
ing the teaching of the indigenous people 
along with the colonists. 

Originally the Liberian colonists 
maintained an attitude of high super- 
iority toward the native population, 
many of them regarded as Virginia 
gentlemen. This attitude was at first 
fostered by European missionaries who 
united their activities to the colonists 


“The American Colonization Society and 
Liberia, p. 21. 

*Ibid., p. 82. 

“Constitution for the Society of the Afri- 
can Colony at Liberia, 1825. 


and declined to accept natives in their 
schools.” 
A change soon came, largely because 


of the influence of Mary Sharpe, a Meth- 
odist missionary who started a “Kru” boys 
school of her own when she was not 
permitted to admit these boys to the reg- 
ular mission school.” 

It should be observed that Liberians 
early developed a plan of adoption, where- 
by native children were taken into the 
family and educated while others as 
wards were given the benefit of schooling 
while they performed personal services 
in the home. 

It should be noted here that education 
was further incorporated into the earliest 
stages of the development of the colony, 
when the American Colonization Society 
in 1830, gave assistance to the develop- 
ment of public schools in the settlements 
of Monrovia, Caldwell and New Georgia. 
Each school was placed under the trustee- 
ship of five colonists and was financed 
by the proceeds from licenses, fines, and 
taxes on real estate. One tenth of the 
income from the sale of public lands 
was set aside for educational purposes.” 

Without adequate state financial re- 
sources, Liberia was forced into the 
position of almost completely depending 
on private and missionary education. This 
created the relationship of church and 
state existing in the educational system 
today. 

The operation of libraries, the printing 
of textbooks, including dictionaries and 
bibles in tribal languages as well as in 
English, was well under way when the 
colony came into statehood.” In the in- 
tervening years however, the lack of 


*The Native Problem, p. 749. 

*Ibid., pp. 749-750. 

Education in Liberia, Special Committee, 
1954, p. 2. 

“Ibid., p. 5. 
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funds and support from the outside, stem- 
med this type of activity. 

Referring to the Mission press, the fol- 
lowing statement is given: “The Mission 
press turned out sixteen publications in 
1843, which included a dictionary, the 
Ten Commandments, Bible history, the 
Life of Christ, reading and spelling books 
for school, and hymn books.”” 

The cooperation of church and state 
is further reflected in the early statistics 
of the Episcopal Church, which at the 
turn of the century had 38 day schools, 
18 boarding schools, and gave instruction 
to over 3,000 pupils. 

In an effort to develop a state system of 
education, one of the most important 
pieces of legislation was the Educational 
Act of 1859, which made provision for 
a commissioner of education.” This was 
followed by the appointment of a super- 
intendent of public instruction,* and in 
1912 the creation of the Department of 
Public Instruction * as a cabinet post with 
a secretary of public instruction at its 
head. From this date forward the modern 
period of education was initiated. 

As an example of the financial problems 
involved in the support of education, and 
the burden of the heavy public debt the 
following budget of March 17, 1944” was 





submitted: 

Customs revenues $550,000 

Internal revenues 420,000 

Postal and Utility revenues 30,000 
Total $1,000,000 








Of this amount the budget for the De- 


partment of Public Instruction was 


*Ibid., p. 6. 

“Ibid, p. 144. 

*Thid., p. 145. 

*Ibid., p. 146. 

“Budget of Liberia, Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
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$32,022.40 and that of the financial ad- 
visor was $24,591.40. Liberia College was 
given a small grant of $6,000. 

The Liberian Nation became an actual- 
ity when it created itself on July 26, 
1847" by issuing a declaration of in- 
dependence and providing a constitution 
patterned largely after that of the United 
States. This action had been precipitated 
by a set of resolutions issued by the 
American Colonization Society January 
1846, which dissolved all political con- 
nection with the infant commonwealth.” 

It is a paradox of history that the 
very nation, Great Britain, which recog- 
nized Liberia first diplomatically and 
whose private citizens raised money to 
purchase additional territory for the infant 
Republic from the chiefs of Mattru, 
Gumbo, Kassa, Manna, and Manna Rock, 
were also the first to retake this same 
territory and add it to their colony of 
Sierre Leone.” 

The 1926 loan of the Finance Corpora- 
tion and the National City Bank of New 
York to Liberia, was retired in 1952, and 
this gave the Liberian government the first 
complete control over its own revenues 
and fiscal policy. In good faith and upon 
the recommendation of the President to 
the legislature, fiscal control was es- 
tablished with the interesting provision 
that” “Twenty per cent of the estimated 
revenues be set aside for the joint program 
of assistance between the government of 
the United States and the government of 
the Republic of Liberia.” 

President Tubman in his first Inaugural 
Address in 1944 renewed the emphasis 
upon education by stating: 

One of the greatest demands of 
the present time and one vitally es- 


*Tiberia, p. 199. 

*“Ihid., p. 200. 

*Tbid., p. 227. 

“Legislature, Republic of Liberia, 1951-52, 
Department of State, p. 20. 
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sential to our very national existence, 
is the removal of illiteracy from within 
our borders. We shall therefore, en- 
deavor to provide the best possible 
standard of education for our people, 
we shall endorse education in its gen- 
eral and broadest aspects, vocational 
as well as agricultural.” 

This combined with the open door 
policy for investment, restated in his In- 
augural Address of January 2, 1956,” re- 
encouraging missions, produced the cli- 
mate for the educational renaissance 


which followed. 

So long as the ultimate interest of 
the country and its citizens is never 
made secondary, so long will friendly 
cooperation and joint participation as 
pursued under our open door policy, 
multiply the benefits possible to our 
people especially if thrift and industry 
continue to be exercised in the years 
ahead. Our aim is to wipe away for- 
ever the blight of ignorance and illiter- 
acy from the children of this land . . . 
we will reorganize our facilities to eli- 
minate inefficiency and graft from our 
government . . . we will seek out our 
shortcomings and make the necessary 
sacrifices to correct them.” 

The 1961 budget of the Republic of 


Liberia provides a total for educational 
purposes allocated as follows: 





Unesco and Fundamental 


Education $ 84,897.68 
Physical and Health 

Education 37,677.04 
National Sports 76,645.00 
Department of Public 

Instruction 1,143,138.00 
Bureau of Folkways 12,363.00 
University of Liberia 209,470.31 
Scholarship Program 311,766.20 
Development Program with the 

joint commission 4,500,000.00 
Subsidies to private missions 119,653.00 
Local scholarshhips 30,000.00 








It can be seen that more than ten per 
cent of the total estimated revenue of 
$22,500,000 is allocated to education and 
educational efforts. Included in _ this 
amount is a direct appropriation for the 
support of mission schools, in addition to 
which they are allowed to import educa- 
tional materials and a certain amount of 
food and clothing tax free. 

It is evident that the mission schools 
with imported teachers, support from 
abroad, land grants, tax exempt privileges, 
and the right of selection of teachers, 
should be in a position to provide a good 
education for their students. Judging com- 
paratively, all of this has advantages for 
the pupil, however it places the public 
schools at a disadvantage. 

In a proposal recommended for the 
equality of educational opportunity made 
to the President recently, though not yet 
acted upon, it is estimated that for the 
year 1961, the school budget should be 
$2,995,000 of which $597,000 would be 
for administration and another $7,560,000 
for capital costs, or a total of $11,152,000 
to be annually increased until the budget 
would be $23,300,000 annually in 1970." 

The statistics for education for 1960 
were as follows: 

There were a total of 61,500 chil- 
dren in school out of a total of 225,000 
school age children. Of this ‘number 
23,600 were pre-school, 9,900 Ist 
grade, 4,090 4th grade, 2,500 6th 
grade, 1,350 8th grade, 760 10th 
grade, and 330 12th grade. That is 
only 28 per cent of the children eligible 
for school actually attended on the 
elementary level and 4.6 per cent of 
high school age. In addition the figure 


*Reginald E. Townsend, President Tub- 
man of Liberia Speaks, p. 22 

“Inaugural Address of President William 
V. S. Tubman, Jan 2, 1956. p. 6 

“hid. 

“Unpublished report, A Proposed Ten 
Year Budget 1961-70, Liberia-U.S.Joint Com- 
mission, October 1960, p. 5. 
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per capita spent was $27.00 with 9 
per cent of the total national budget 
having been invested in education.” 
The needs for mass education in 
Liberia may be summed up briefly in 
the following problems: 
1. Efficient administration 
2. Dedicated and well paid teachers 
3. Adequate buildings (many 
churches and privately owned build- 
ings are now used) 
4, Proper supplies (books and teach- 
ing materials) 
5. Maintenance (buildings and 
equipment ) 
6. Development of an educational 
revival 
7. Revision of tax structure for edu- 
cation” 

Underlying these physical problems, 
which can be met in part by financing, 
is the question of the implementation of 
the unification policy by providing the 
transition from tribal isolation to com- 
plete cultural and social integration of 
all segments of the population. 


One of these problems is best exempli- 
fied by relations to the “bush” school 
which has for a long time played an im- 
portant part in the education of the in- 
digenous people of Liberia. 

It is actually very difficult to appraise 
the value of the “Poro” for boys and the 
“Sande” for girls, except to say that 
some education has always gone on in 
these organizations although they have 
had the flavor and aspect of secret so- 
cieties. They have given the indigenous 
people the discipline and basic educational 
training while transmitting the native 
culture, which more modern methods 
have not been able to duplicate. In order 
to make the transition from: the “bush” 





“Unpublished report, Joint Commission, 
March 1961, p. 11. 

“A Proposed Ten Year Budget 1961-70, 
p. 2. 


schools to modern education, it would be 
advisable to adapt and incorporate some 
of the methods and material from this 
system without destroying it completely. 

In the regulations of the Department 
of Interior, Article 83: 


The Poro and Sande Societies being 
of cultural nature are permitted, but 
none shall be established until after 
authority has been obtained from the 
district commissioner. 

No fee shall be required, no pay 
for setting up opening or dissolving 
any government recognized primitive 
social institution as the Poro and Sande 
societies.” 


In 1952, a Bureau of Folkways was 
established,” with the following preamble: 
Whereas the extension of suffrage to 
the aboriginal population of this coun- 
try has invariably increased the par- 
ticipation of said element in political, 
cultural, economic and administrative 
affairs of the nation, and thereby has 
also increased correspondingly the ad- 
ministrative obligations and _responsi- 
bilities of government to said popula- 
tion. 

Liberia is in a position to make a 
unique contribution to the problem of 
bridging the gap between the culture of 
the indigenous and the more literate 
groups. In terms of the language and 
culture barrier which exists, how much 
easier would it be for these people to 
make the necessary transition if the ele- 
mentary rudiments were taught in their 
native tongue? Symbolically the transfer 
from the known to the unknown would 
be simpler and more meaningful if done 
in their own language, as opposed to the 
official language which is English. This 
teaching will be further complicated by 


“Department of Interior Regulations 

Act Passed by the Legislative of the Re 
public of Liberia 1951-52, Government 
printing office, Department of State, Mon- 
rovia. 
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the fact that French will be taught as a 
second language in the near future. 


The preparation of curriculum ma- 
terials, textbooks, and even tests of 
measurements have posed quite a problem 
for Liberia. In the past she had ordered 
books and materials from the United 
States and used this material without prop- 
er adaptation to suit the local needs. In 
recent years she has made great strides 
in correcting this situation by having 
some materials prepared locally under 
the direction of the Joint Commission and 
the Department of Public Instruction: 
“1, We Go to School, a pre-primer of the 
English language, reading-writing-num- 
bers. 

2. Heroes and Heroines of Liberia, Doris 
Banks Henries—a most fascinating bio- 
graphical supplementary reader” 
Missionary groups have made adaptions of 
materials in indigenous languages but 
mostly in connection with teaching people 
to read and understand the Bible. 

What Liberia has lacked in terms of 
finance is gradually being met by a com- 
bination of assistance from its own govern- 
ment, the United States and other gov- 
erments, missions and the leadership of 
a dynamic president, who has education 
as his number one goal. 

President Tubman has through his 
open door policy kept his pledge of build- 
ing roads, opening the interior, and en- 
couraging foreign capital to invest in 
Liberia. This has increased the national 
income, a large part of which is being 
devoted to education. 

The Secretary of Public Instruction re- 
ports in his financial statement from 
October 1, 1959 to September 30, 1960 
the following analysis of expenditures:” 





_ “Report of the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion ofr 1959-60, Appendix VIII. 





1. Administration $ 1,344,466 
2. Local and foreign 
scholarships 761,275 


3. Subsidies to mission 
and Private Schools 363,159 


4. Text books and supplies 33,360 
$ 2,441,254 





Efforts have been made in Liberia from 
the earliest time to develop some form of 
adult education. As early as 1836 an adult 
school was conducted in Cape Palmas,” 
and there were evening schools for adults 
in 1833 at Monrovia, New Georgia, and 
Caldwell,“ which lack of funds later 
terminated. 

Interest in adult education was re- 
vived during the incumbency of President 
Tubman with the establishment of the 
Peoples College in 1951. This was pre- 
ceded by a nationwide literacy campaign 
organized by Dr. Laurbach in 1947. More 
recently the YMCA and the YWCA have 
been major agents in adult education. 

A recent observation found each major 
mission and public school with an evening 
program which over-taxed their physical 
capacity consisting of rented space in 
churches and lodge halls. 

In 1960 with the establishment of the 
Liberian National Commission for 
Unesco, the Klay Fundamental Education 
Centre was established to train teachers to 
teach fundamental education in the 
villages. 

The Firestone Plantations Company 
which operates an educational system, 
serving the children of their workers, has 
also conducted its own literacy program. 
While there has been some progress in 
this area, the following statement creates 
an emergency which must demand the 





“Op. cit., Education in Liberia, p. 88. 
“Education in Liberia, p. 88. 
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the education officials in 


attention of 
Liberia: 
When adult education is well or- 
ganized and properly operating the 
results are invaluable to any country. 
Liberia’s responsibility contrasted with 
her National ratio of literacy, prudence 
dictates a rigid execution of an all out 
mass education program as the only 
safe course to pursue to strengthen our 
national fabric.” 
The Government's story of progress of 
education in Liberia is told in the follow- 


ing statistics: 

















a. No. of Schools 1948 1954 1959 
Government 105 389 678 
Mission 103 162 151 
Private 29 26 21 

Total 237. «577,—S «#850 

b. No. of Students 
Government 8,008 24,424 53,588 
Mission 9,123 11,619 15,154 
Private 2,695 ; 4,150 ra Ie 

Total 19,826 40,193 72,267 

c. No. of Teachers 
Government 203 859 3,468 
Mission 363 403 576 
Private 43 96 108 

Total  609-——‘1,358 4,152 


It is difficult to interpret the reason for 
the large number of buildings rented or 
leased for school purposes as revealed in 
the report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.“ 

“Unpublished paper on UNESCO's work 
in Liberix. 

“Education in Liberia, p. 102; 106. Li- 
beria Story of Progress, Government publi- 
cation, Liberia Information Service p. 43. 
Monrovia, 1960. 


“Annual Report, Department of Public In- 
struction Oct. 1, 
pendix, Table 20. 


1959-Sept. 30, 1960, Ap- 
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There were a total of 101 buildings, at 
an annual cost of $73,000 per year. Many 
of the buildings are in need of repair 
while 75 per cent of them are not suit- 
able for educational purposes to begin 
with. The fact that 41 of these 101 
leased buildings are in Montserrado Coun- 
ty, the capital of Liberia, greatly accentu- 
ates the problem. The revision of the tax 
structure along with the method of bond- 
ing to insure the immediate erection and 
ownership of school buildings as public 
property will eliminate this problem in 
the future. 

President Tubman’s Inaugural Address 
of 1960, proposed the formulation of an 
Educational and Health Fund for educa- 
tional purposes: 

Financing the scheme despite the 
fact that the local towns and com- 
munities to benefit from these pro- 
grams will be requested to provide 
material and manual help to assist in 
the construction end of the program— 
its total magnitude is such that a tre- 
mendous outlay will be required be- 
yond the practical limits of government 
to finance from its normal current 
revenues. It is consequently proposed 
that an Educational and Health Fund 
be created. The Fund would be sub- 
scribed to on a voluntary basis by civil 
servants but supported as a matter of 
public and party policy by all persons 
holding political appointments or elect- 
ed by popular vote.“ 

President Tubman while recognizing 
the educational efforts of corporations 
like Firestone, took complete cognizance 
of the additional problem created by the 
expansion of corporate life due to his 
open door policy, when he stated in his 
Fourth Inaugural Address: “In cases 
where the children of employees are 
twenty or more, under the age of 15, 
living in camps, they must give elemen- 


~ “Fourth Inaugural Address, William V. S. 
Tubman, Jan. 4, 1960, p. 17. 
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tary school instruction for them, provided 
a public school is not within the radius 
of three miles”. 

No one can deny that there is urgent 
need for the development of every as- 
pect of education in Liberia, but one 
must make an attempt to understand the 
problems of Liberia in the light of her 
history and the attempt she has made, 
successfully to survive. One distinguished 
Liberian often quoted, has added to the 
oficial motto of Liberia: “The love of 
liberty brought us here, the lack of 
money kept us here.” 

The rise of national income has been 
accompanied by a rise in expenditures for 
education. With its meagre resources it 
has invested over $2,000,000 in scholar- 
ships for its students to study abroad 
since 1944. More than $1,000,000 has 
been given for subsidies to missionary 
groups to assist with public education. 
Twenty per cent of its revenue since 1952 
has been contributed to joint efforts at 
education and welfare with the Joint 
Commission of the United States and 
Liberia. 

Liberia does have the problem of total 
integration of indigenous peoples into its 
fabric, and the cultural, economic, and 
educational transition from tribal custom 
and tradition to the Liberian State of 
Unification. 

Liberia’s problem of manpower as 
related to economic and social growth 
to meet this rapid change can only be 
met by education and she is challenged 
by the rapid rise of nationalism around 
her and the rising expectation of her own 
people. Liberia and Liberians will meet 
this challenge in spite of the doubts of 
her allies and the hyprocrisy of her 
friends. Whatever she is, she has made of 
herself before “Black Nationalism” be- 





“Ibid. p. 14. 


came such an important factor in inter- 
national relations. 

Liberia has the problem of developing 
a total system of public education with 
the complete cooperation of mission and 
private groups, but not to the extent of 
being as dependent upon them as she has 
been and is now. Divorcing the schools 
from politics is another aspect to be 
considered. “The second major cause for 
the gross weakness in our schools is the 
influence of politics in our schools.“ 

There is an additional problem facing 
Liberia, and that is one of manpower 
shortage in the teaching field. In com- 
petition with government, business, and 
industry, with its better offers in ameni- 
ties, security, and salary, this has become 
an acute shortage. As Liberia makes more 
demands for the employment of skilled 
and professional persons with the new in- 
dustries and corporations being developed, 
there will be a further drain on education 
manpower. 

The problem of developing an educa- 
tional system truly Liberian, in the Afri- 
can context without following blindly 
America, England, France, Germany, or 
Russia, is a challenging one. It would be 
most desirable were the best of her many 
cultures incorporated into the educational 
system, while preserving the democratic 
Western outlook, for Liberians are known 
to be the most ardent devotees of the free 
enterprise system. The problem is magni- 
fied since they are facing the expansion 
of the socialist and monolithic Marxist 
political and economic systems in the 
newly independent countries. 

Raymond Buell wrote: 

Should Liberia succeed in achieving 


a really national unity without destroy- 
ing the African roots, she will have 





“Bertha Baker Azango, The National 
Examination Results, 1960, p. 8. 
“Op. cit., p. 753. 
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made a contribution to the political 
destinies of the continent. Her success 
however, will depend upon her educa- 
tional system. 


The Liberia of the future will not 
be judged alone sympathetically because 
of her act of survival, or the miracle and 


political phenomena of her existence in 
an era of colonialism, but by her prog- 
ress and comparison in relation to the 
African context of Africa south of the 
Sahara, and her ability to survive as a 
democratic nation in the face of over- 


whelming odds. 
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CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATIONAL OBSTACLES TO 


AFRICANIZATION IN GHANA, 


NIGERIA AND SIERRA LEONE 


CHANCELLOR 


WILLIAMS 


Associate Professor of Social Science and History, Howard University 


One of the most encouraging aspects 


» of emerging Africa is the response of the 


world of science and scholarship in ex- 
ploring its needs. Much has been written 
on the “need for education.” Before a 
single study was made there was probably 
nothing more generally understood about 
Africa than this. However, the continu- 
ing studies tend to move from what is 
generally understood to concrete delinea- 
tions of the complex problems involved, 
and in this way they serve to keep before 
an interested world not only the scope 
and urgency of the needs throughout 
the continent but they also indicate pos- 
sible lines of action in giving the required 
helping-hand. 

This paper is concerned with “Afri- 
canization” as the follow-up process after 
independence; and straightaway, we are 
confronted with the problem of edu- 
Some of the important factors 
in the current situation are summarized 
from studies of Nigeria, Ghana and Si- 
erra Leone and will be briefly discussed.’ 


cation. 


A score of problems can be summed 
up in two words: man-power needs. 
When broken down for action top pri- 
ority should be given to a comprehensive 
teacher training program as the direct 
means of opening the gates to all the 
other fields calling for national develop- 


ment. But this proposition is based on 





‘Practically all of this study is based on 
Statistical data and the latest available an- 
nual reports of the ministries of education 
of these three countries. 
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a major presupposition—which may be 
wrong: It is that every new African na- 
tion aims at advancing its whole popu- 
lation until it comes level with the most 
advanced nations anywhere, and in a 
period of time less than that which 
characterized the slow march of these 
states to their present greatness. We are 
not at all persuaded that this is the defi- 
nite aim of the leaders in every state. 
Mass illiteracy, disease and poverty ex- 
ist in some states that have been inde- 
pendent for generations. ‘Therefore, any 
realistic approach limits us to those Af- 
rican nations that are undoubtedly in 
the first category mentioned above—those 
who have, or aim to have a stepped-up 
program for the advancement of all of 
their people all up and down the line. 

Even in the three relatively advanced 
countries considered here, the educational 
picture is discouraging, relieved some- 
what only by the fact that there are pro- 
grams of attack and that, consequently, 
some progress is being made. ‘This 
“progress,” however, is too slow to meet 
the challenge that confronts Africa. There 
is no all-out attack on the number one 
problem—the lack of trained teachers. 

In Nigeria only 1.2 per cent of the 
teachers are graduates with or without 
Or of a total of 
only 
Even 


professional training. 
92,249 teachers on all 
1,140 meet minimum standards.” 


levels 


*Federal Education Department, Digest of 
Statistics. Lagos: Nigerian Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. 1957. 
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if the country had 100,000 qualified 
teachers they could not meet the urgent 
needs of 35,000,000 people, about 85 
per cent of whom are illiterate. In a little 
more time than it takes to train a teacher 
this population will be 50,000,000, since 
the rate of increase is estimated at a mil- 
lion every 18 months.’ 


The matter of immediately grave con- 
cern, however, is that at least 98 per 
cent of Nigeria's present teachers are 
unqualified for the task. (Since this is 
the situation generally throughout the 
continent, the rest of this paper could 
very well be devoted to it.) In 1960 
over three million students were going 
hopefully to these teachers for an edu- 
cation. 


In Ghana only 680 of her 22,000 
teachers had degrees or the equivalent 
in 1959. About 10,000 had teaching 
certificates A and B, and over 10,000 
were definitely unqualified. There were, 
therefore, no teachers with degrees in 
the elementary school. In the secondary 
schools, of 806 teachers only 214 had 
college degrees or the equivalent. In 
the teacher training colleges the situa- 
tion was worse: of 327 instructors only 
71 had degrees or the equivalent.‘ The 
number of Ghana students enrolled in 
all schools and colleges were 634,511." 


Sierra Leone, with its famous Fourah 
Bay College as the oldest African insti- 
tution of higher education on the con- 


"Frederick Harbison, “High-Level Man- 
power for Nigeria’s Future,” in Investment 
in Education (generally referred to as the 
“Ashby Report”) Lagos: The Federal Min- 
istry of Education, 1960. 

*Education Statistics, Series 1, No. 5. 
Accra: Office of Government Statistician, 
August 1958. (Some data secured since date 
of publication changed a few of the items). 

°This number is also taken from the 1958 
Statistics. Latest estimated increase put the 
current enrollment above 700,000. 
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tinent, should present a much brighter 
picture. Unfortunately, it does not. If 
anything, the situation is worse. Out of 
a 5-12 age group of nearly 500,000 
children less than 70,000 attend prim- 
ary schools. In all three countries a 
remarkable social phenomenon is the 
great imbalance between the coast sec- 
tions and the hinterland. Almost all of 
the limited number of children who do 
go to school is concentrated in Freetown 
and the “Colony,” over 56,000. Only 
6 per cent of the children in the “Pro 
tectorate” receive any kind of formal ed- 
ucation." 


One might think it strange that any 
African country would find it necessary 
to write into law a provision that “no 
pupil will be denied admission into in- 
stitutions supported by public funds or 
discriminated against on grounds of race, 
religion, or denomination.” But the fact 
is—and it is one we Negroes do not 
like to mention even, much less discuss— 
Africans both at home and abroad have 
their own brand of segregation and dis- 
crimination, and it is just as pronounced 
in certain areas as it is between the 
blacks and whites in Mississippi or Ala 
bama. In all cases we have the same 
problem of social equality as the stumb 


ling-block to school integration and, 


°The White Paver on Education Develop- 
ment, Freetown: The Government Printing 
Department. Sessional Paper No. 4, 1958. 

"Nigeria has its “Moslem North,” Ghana 
has Moslem Northern Ghana, and in the 
Sierra Leone it is the “Protectorate.” While 
Islam has been a definite obstacle to edu- 
cational progress everywhere in the past, the 
Moslem attitude today is radically changing 
in order to secure positions of leadership and 
equal opportunities for their young people 
in the new nations. In Sierra Leone, how- 
ever, (as in Liberia) the central problem has 
been the “upper class” attitude of the des- 
cendants of the freed slaves in the “Colony.” 
(The “Colony” and “Protectorate” probably 
ended April 27, 1961). 
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therefore, real progress in education. 
Change “race” to “tribe” in these laws 
and the actual situation becomes clearer. 
It is a situation that must be realized 
and faced in attempting to evaluate 
education policies and programs in a 
number of African countries. 

The Sierra Leone White Paper on Ed- 
ucational Development is a somewhat 
comprehensive outline of the Govern- 
ment’s objectives. It is drawn with 
characteristic British caution and con- 
servatism. An undertone of fear seems 
to run through even the statement of 
objectives. One would think that the aims 
and objectives should indicate the coun- 
try’s actual needs even though these needs 
may not be immediately met. 

The proposed program still reflects 
more interest in the Freetown area than 
in the hinterland where the needs are 
more urgent. Education is left very large- 
ly in the hands of mission and Moslem 
schools, the latter being devoted almost 
entirely to Koranic catechism—hence the 
widespread illiteracy and general back- 
wardness of Moslem communities. Afri- 
can Moslems have the same right to 
advance as others. Religion can no 
longer be used as an excuse for back- 
wardness. Moslem communities must raise 
their sights higher than those indicated 
by the All Muslim Congress in its ap- 
parently major concern about the teach- 
ing of Islamics and Arabic in all non- 
denominational (non-mission) schools.* 

Free primary education seems to be 
a distant goal. Clearly there is no sense 
“The introduction of fee- 
free primary education into any area 
would need the sanction of the Minister 
of Education”! 
erally in the hands of private and other 


of urgency: 


Since education is gen- 





‘See White Paper, p. 7, section (d). 
‘Ibid. Section 17 Ciii). 


voluntary groups, and the Government 
is not prepared to take this all-important 
step, any group or area fortunate enough 
to be able to provide free education 
should be welcomed with acclaim. 

Primary education is to be expanded in 
the future by adding enough classrooms 
for 30,000 more pupils (bear in mind 
that there are no schools for over 410,000 
children) and 30 new schools are to be 
added each year under the White Paper 
proposals. To this end teacher training 
in five existing schools is to be expanded 
in enrollment from a present total of 187 
students to 320.° Three new teacher 
training schools are planned for 140 ad- 
ditional students, bringing the total in 
teacher training to 460. In this way 
it is hoped that 2,000 teachers with 
elementary school certificates will be 
provided by 1963. 

In 1957 there were 24 secondary 
schools. There were 5,924 students. The 
plan is to add nine new secondary 
schools. ‘The British scheme of Gram- 
mar School, “Secondary Modern” and 
“Secondary Technical” is being followed. 

Fourah Bay College is the center of 
higher education. It is, like all other 
African colleges, a strictly Western type. 
Indeed, looking at the courses of in- 
struction in this and other colleges one 
would hardly gather that they are Afri- 
can institutions and located on the Af- 
rican continent. As it is in the whole 
system from primary I on, little if any- 
thing relates to Africa or African life 
and culture. 

As urgent as the needs are, the pro- 
grams are slowed down everywhere as 
much as possible by European adminis- 
trators and advisors who still hold senior 
key posts in every country. This is done 


“This indicates what we mean by the 
“fearful,” cautious approach to education. 
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in the name of “standards” and of 
maintaining a “balanced” program, i.e., 
it is unwise to have more students on one 
level than the level above can absorb.” 
Another factor in the slow-down, of 
course, is the enormous cost of the neces- 
sary program. The very much desired 
high standards can be met by concentrat- 
ing on a high standard of expanded tea- 
cher training. The cautious limitations 
now being placed on teacher training 
should be seen for what it is—a defi- 
nite check and obvious slow-down of 
education in Africa. 

The educational needs in Africa, to 
repeat, are generally known in general 
terms. Quite a number of formal stud- 
ies have been made at the request of 
the governments concerned. There are 
therefore, published statistics pointing 
up such things as total school population, 
number of pupils in and out of school, 
the number of schools and class rooms, 
types of schools, courses of instruction, 
number of trained and untrained teach- 
ers, teachers’ salaries and, usually, a 
statement about the prohibitive costs in 
implementing the program. 

The factual data being rather clear, 
what should be done? The task before 
each country is the great challenge to 
African leadership. That leadership is 
not yet entirely independent, but still 
under the steady influence of European 
“advisors” and other expatriates. 

Africanization itself means independ- 
ence, and independence requires much 
more than “book education,” whether at 
home or abroad. It quite obviously in- 
volves more than replacing Europeans 
in government posts with Africans, no 
matter how highly advanced in formal 


education these may be. Political in- 


“Investment in Education, op. cit. Section 


5-14 
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dependence is only the first step towards 
real independence. The next important 
step is the freedom and independence 
of the mind. This has not yet been 
achieved. When this step is finally taken, 
Africans will begin to develop the neces- 
sary authority, expertise and the self-con- 
fidence from the experience gained in 
concentrating on African life, actual needs 
and aspirations, regardless of contrary 
foreign viewpoints or of what is done 
in other lands. Only then will Afri- 
canization be complete. 

If leaders and people were determin- 
ing their own destiny it is difficult to 
see how they could fail to realize at once 
that an all-out concentration on a vast 
and thoroughgoing teacher-training pro- 
gram will be laying the solid foundation 
for all that is to follow, no matter what 
field of national effort is considered and 
no matter how urgent other needs are. 

Leaders and people would also be 
ready to make the great sacrifices once 
the necessary order of advance is made 
crystal clear. The required sacrifices 
will be of many kinds. Among the fist 
will be the “sacrifice” of the malady of 
“prestige.” Once this disease is cured, 
the millions in pounds and dollars spent 
on social extravaganza at home and in the 
diplomatic services abroad will be cur- 
tailed, a five-to-ten year austerity period 
will be proclaimed, during which period 
all relatively high salaries will be radically 
reduced, all fine and expensive building 
programs suspended, and only the simp 
lest temporary schools and other public 
buildings will be constructed. Health 
and a network of good roads are the only 
prime economic necessity that should 
have priority over teacher training. 

If African society aims at developing 
along lines of the highest standards of 
excellence, then makeshift programs that 
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either half educate or miseducate must 
be ended. Indeed, when Africans begin 
to do more of their own thinking on ed- 
ucational matters they may make the 
surprising discovery that, far from losing 
time, more time would be saved and a 
higher standard of education more quick- 
ly arrived at if all schools with unquali- 
fied teachers were closed down for a year 
—during which period the most thor- 
ough and intensive teacher training pro- 
grams ever undertaken anywhere could 
be carried on, day and night. 

Since such a bold attack on the prob- 
lem is unlikely, the next best step is 
a well-developed in-service training pro- 
gram that is more far-reaching than any 
on the continent today. The vacation 
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schools for teachers which we visited had 
little on their programs that was teacher 
training. These vacation schools should 
be studied with a view to reorganization. 
Night schools for unqualified teachers— 
which means the great majority—should 
be opened, and a regular system of 
home-study courses under University di- 
rection and examinations should be in- 
stituted in every African state. 

This is Africanization as an educative 
process out of which will come not only 
the men and women capable of com- 
mand posts in areas of social, economic 
and political activities, but also the 
emancipation of the spirit of self-reli- 
ance that has for centuries been sup- 
pressed. 













CHAPTER X 


EDUCATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO 


BERNARD B. Fay 


Associate Professor of Government, Howard University 


The “Time of the Whites” in Black Africa will have—with the exception of a few 


coastal strips—lasted between seventy-five to eighty years. 


This three-fourths of a century 


have convulsed the whole continent; its social structures and trade circuits; integrating them 
into modern life at an ever-accelerating pace further speeded up by the Second World War 


and the technical developments of recent years. 


This statement by an eminent French 
specialist in African historical anthro- 
pology* sums up in a nutshell the problem 
of the Congo: so much to do in so little 
time in so huge an area. With its 905,400 
square miles, (equivalent to the area of 
the United States east of the Mississippi) 
by far the largest single country in Africa; 
including more than eighty large tribal 
groups for a total of perhaps fifteen mil- 
lion inhabitants; the Congo’s educational 
problems would loom large even under 
normal circumstances. In the atmosphere 
of political chaos and civil strife prevail- 
ing in the unfortunate country since July 
1960, the educational infrastructure of 
the country suffered a nearly total col- 
lapse. Thus, much of the information 
presented here deals of necessity with 
the Belgiarrcreated education system as 
it existed prior to June 30, 1960, date 
of the Congo's independence. 


Beician CoLoniAL PHILOSOPHY 


In order to understand the impact— 
positive as well as negative—of the Bel- 
gian system of colonial education, it is 
first of all necessary to recall briefly the 
philosophical context under which Bel- 
gian colonialism operated. While Britain 
invoked “the White Man’s Burden,” the 
United States spoke of “Manifest Des- 





‘Robert Cornevin, Histoire des peuples de 
l'Afrique Noire, Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1960. 
p. 670. 
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tiny,” and France took upon herself a 
“Civilizing Mission,” Belgium’s colonial- 
ism was frankly and openly paternalistic. 
In the words of a recent American writer, 


. the ruling policy of paternalism 
has never wavered. The African was 
to be regarded as a child until such 
time as, by Belgian help, he achieved 
adulthood. Belgian civilization was in- 
itially superior, but it was the task of 
the Belgian colonizer to share this 
civilization with the African.’ 

To be sure, this paternalism, i.e., this 
superior-to-inferior relationship between 
colonizer and colonized, was not consider- 
ed as permanent. There was definitely 
room for growth for the African under 
the Belgian system, in contrast to what 
the same author calls the “pseudopaternal- 
ism” of the Portuguese and Spanish pos- 
sessions in Africa. In fact, the next step 
up from paternalism already had become 
part of the colonial vocabulary during the 
tenure of Belgium’s beforelast governor- 
general (1952-1958), Léo Pétillon. That 
step was to be known as “Fraternalism’— 
the colonial power ceased to be a “father” 
and tried to become an “elder brother” 
instead, leading the younger brother on 
the slow road to self-realization. The 
tragedy in the Congo lay that Africans 
and Belgians apparently radically differed 





*Stewart C. Easton, The Twilight of Ew 
ropean Colonialism, New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. p. 433. 
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on the rate of growth of “younger 
brother.” By the time the Belgians ginger- 
ly allowed the holding of the first munici- 
pal elections in the Congo, in 1957, the 
first Congolese nationalists already were 
clamoring for independence pure and 
simple. 


This misreading of the timetable was 
an error which the Belgians themselves 
now concede, but which is seldom clearly 
understood in the outside world, for it 
is much more soul-satisfying to heap 
general scorn upon the Belgian record 
rather than to attempt to differentiate be- 
tween a lag in creating a responsible 
political élite (of which the Belgians were 
fully guilty) and that of failing to educate 
the Africans (of which they were not). 
If formal education alone were a criterion 
for independence, such countries as Saudi 
Arabia, Nepal, Ethiopia, and several 
other Asian, African and Latin American 
states would have to resign from member- 
ship in the community of nations, for 
they display far higher percentages of 
illiteracy than the Congo. Thus, the 
Congo’s educational system—its structure 
as well as its achievements and gaps— 
are a direct consequence of the Belgian 
policy of paternalism at first and of, 
“gradualist” fraternalism later. Ideally, 
according to the Belgian timetable, full 
independence should have come around 
1970. Once the idea of “independence 
soon” began to take hold after the Accra 
Conference of 1958, the Belgians ac- 
celerated their timetable to June 1964. 
The Leopoldville riots of January 1959 
brought on the war cry of “Independence 
now,” and the Belgians purely and simply 


panicked; at the Brussels round-table 


conference of Congolese leaders, the final 
date was set at June 30, 1960. With 
almost desperate haste, Congolese who 
yesterday were humble clerks or junior 
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college students, were groomed to the 
responsibilities of power—but time ran out 
before either side was ready. An official 
Belgian view summed up what happened 
in the following words: 


We found ourselves in the delicate 
situation of having to grant independ- 
ence before establishing a native staff 
of high executives. Perhaps we made 
a mistake in not pushing the African- 
ization of the administration by all 
means, that is to say by setting lower 
standards for Congolese than for Bel- 
gians to reach high posts. In retrospect, 
our policy in this field seems to have 
been a failure . . . Furthermore, such 
a policy should have been decided 
[upon] 4 or 5 years ago, but at that 
time who could have foreseen the pre- 
cipitation of political events in the part 
of Africa which historically, geogra- 
phically, logically, should have been 
the last to achieve independence? . . .* , 
One can well sympathize with Belgian . 
puzzlement at the lack of “logic” in the 
independence process, but it merely con- 
firms one other major criticism made 
even by objective outsiders—and they 
are few—to the effect that the Belgians 
lacked flexibility and displayed “an un- 
willingness to believe that Africa and 
the world are changing.” This is the | 
framework within which Congolese edu- 
cation operated until 1960 and within 
which its record must be understood. 


As of 1960, the literacy rate in the . 
Congo was over fifty per cent,’ higher . 
than that of any other country in Africa 
and higher than that of most other under- 
developed countries throughout the 
world. No less than 65 per cent of all 


*Embassy of Belgium in the United States, 
Belgium and the Congo (mimeog.), Wash- 
ington 1960, p. 9. 

‘Easton, op. cit., p. 432. 

5Embassy of Belgium in the United States, 
Education in the Congo (mimeog.), Wash- 
ington 1961, p. 5. Easton, loc. cit., cites a 
1957 figure of 42 per cent. Some UNESCO. 
estimates run as high as 56 per cent. 
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primary-school-age children attended 
classes—a figure unmatched by any other 
country in Africa except Ghana (but it 
must not be forgotten that the latter is 
one-tenth the size of the Congo and has 
only one-third its population). Finally, 
during the last full Belgian-established 
budget year (1958-59), $38 million were 
devoted to education. This represents 15 
per cent of the budget—again the highest 
percentage in tropical Africa. This, in 
broad strokes, represents the philosophical 
as well as administrative framework with- 
in which education in the Congo oper- 
ated. It is responsible for both the suc- 
cesses and failures of the system. 


EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The whole structure of Belgian edu- 
cation in the Congo was overshadowed by 
the philosophy of paternalism-fraternalism 
which also pervaded the other aspects of 
colonial administration. This explains the 
heavy emphasis placed on primary edu- 
cation; followed in importance by practi- 
cal and vocational education which even 
—an almost unique situation in Africa— 
extended to the girls (the latter being 
usually the forgotten element of educa- 
tion in Africa). This situation is aptly 
summed up in the half-humorous state- 
ment of Professor George Kimble in his 
remarkable recent study Tropical Africa 
that the Belgians felt “that it is better 
to have 90 per cent of the population 
capable of understanding what the gov- 
ernment is trying to do for them . . . than 
to have 10 per cent of the population 
so full of learning that it spends its time 
telling the government what to do.” 

Thus, the bulk of the Belgian educa- 
tional effort went into the primary and 
vocational school system; a far smaller 


*George H. T. Kimble, Tropical Africa, 
New York: The Twentieth Century Fund 
1960: Vol. II, p. 115. 
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portion of the effort was devoted to 
secondary schooling, and university edu- 
cation within the confines of the Congo 
began only in October 1954. Until 1954, 
non-religious schools were almost non- 


existent and schools run by the Catholic 
church were in the heavy majority. The 
Catholic mission schools exercised in fact 
a quasimonopoly in the field of edu- 
cation until 1920, with government sub- 
sidies and grants being paid to the 
missionaries. Only in 1920 did the Pro- 
testant missions win equal recognition and 
government subsidies. The grant system 
operated along lines of “matching funds:” 
such schools as were willing to meet Bel- 
gian educational standards received grants- 
in-aid. Those which did not had to forego 
outside aid. According to Kimble,’ only 
one-half of the Congolese primary schools 
had met those standards by 1959. The 
creation of a school system entirely under 
government contributed a 
great deal towards the general improve- 
ment of the level of the primary educa- 
tion in the Congo, since the government 
schools conformed to the high Belgian 
standards. The present Congolese leader- 
ship (President Kasavubu, the late Patrice 
Lumumba, et al.) is largely a product of 
the Catholic missionary schools. Some of 
the large industrial corporations, _patti- 
cularly in Katanga province, maintained 
extensive school systems entirely sup- 
ported by company funds. As of August 
1960, more than 22,000 Congolese 
children attended primary and technical 
schools of the Union Miniére du Haut- 
Katanga; the technical schools—in view 


control 


"Ibid. It must be understood here that the 
same struggle concerning state subsidies for 
private religious schools rages in Belgium as 
well, further complicated by the fact that 
the French-speaking Walloons are largely 
Catholic and the Dutch-speaking Flemish 
largely Protestant. Cf. Charles Becquet, “La 
Wallonie,” in Revue Militaire d’Information, 
Paris, March 1961, pp. 14-23. 
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of the fact that their graduates provided 
many of the skilled workers and lower- 
echelon supervisors for the corporation— 
were excellent and were said to possess 
“equipment that schools in the most ad- 
vanced countries would be proud to 
own.” 

The primary school system encom- 
passed in 1957, according to Kimble, 
28,500 schools staffed with 46,000 teach- 
ers (40,000 of whom were African!) and 
1.64 million pupils.’ The primary pro- 
gram covered four full school years and 
also included a regular two-year “pre- 
primary” school system of écoles mater- 
nelles (nursery schools) in which 4-year 
and 5-year-olds were admitted and taught 
elements of French” along with rudi- 
ments of religion and Western culture. 
This system, which was quite extensive, 
for the first time liberated the African 
woman from some of her crushing bur- 
dens and in itself no doubt contributed 
to important social changes. 

The first four-year cycle was followed 
by a second higher primary cycle lasting 
from two to four years, depending upon 
the program which the student wished 
to choose and which was very flexible 
[see next section for details on curricula]. 
In actual fact, many students completed 
the first four-year cycle in five or even 


‘Letter to the New York Times, August 
22, 1960. 

*Kimble, op. cit., p. 116. It is worthy of 
note that Kimble’s figure is higher for 1957 
than those cited by Easton, op. cit., p. 447, 
and the Belgian Embassy, op. cit., p. 5 for 
1958. According to Easton, there were 
1,487,198 pupils in the primary schools in 
1958; according to the Belgian source, there 
were 1,413,603. Vice-versa, the number of 
teachers, given by Kimble as 46,000, is given 
by Easton as 48,522. This is but one example 
of the unreliability of such statistics. 

“In the nursery and primary schools, the 
regional dialect or language was the regular 
medium of instruction, French being taught 
as a foreign language. Flemish was only 
taught as a second foreign language in some 


of the high schools. 





six calendar years, but as in the French 
school system, selection of the brighter 
students began early, generally as early 
as the second year of the primary cycle. 
The more promising elements were pre- 
selected at age 8 or 9 to continue the 
full six-year secondary cycle if they so 
wished. The others could, after comple- 
tion of their four years of primary studies, 
switch to vocational or technical schools, 
or attend a teacher-training school which 
qualified young Africans for teaching at 
the primary level. Such training covers a 
curriculum spread over two to four years. 
There was no racial discrimination as 
such in the Belgian Congo school system. 
However, there existed a separate system 
of primary schools which accommodated 
the overwhelming majority of the African 
pupils and which was entirely geared to 
meet specifically local needs, while most 
of the non-African children went to mis- 
sion and public schools whose curriculum 
was an exact replica of the Belgian 
metropolitan curriculum and thus permit- 
ted their graduates to transfer directly to 
institutes of higher education in Europe. 
Totally “Westernized” Africans, known 
as évolués or immatriculés,* could send 
their children to the European-type 
schools without further permission of the 
authorities, much in the way of the 
asimilados of Portuguese Africa. While 
the system was theoretically in force until 
1956, it was in fact a “spectacular fail- 
ure; very few Africans bothered to 
apply, and admission to the European- 
type schools became simply a matter of 
academic ability. As far as is known this 
is the way admission is now handled in 
the European-type schools of the now- 
independent Congo. 
; “The first word simply means “developed” 
(i.e., Westernized); the second means “regis- 
tered,” i.e., carried by the Belgian authorities 


on the roster of “Westernized” Africans. 
“Faston, op. cit., p. 444. 
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But it is in the “blue-collar” training— 
ie., the vocational and technical training 
for Africans who do not wish to become 
clerks or civil servants—that the Belgian 
educational system has made its most 
significant contribution to education in 
Africa. Any other African nation makes 
an extremely poor showing in this so 


vital field. (See Table I 


TABLE I 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SEVEN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES, 1958 











Country Population Technical 

Students 
Congo 13,500,000 19,643* 
Nigeria 36,000,000 5,700 
Ghana 5,000,000 1,805 
Kenya 6,500,000 1,114 
Tanganyika 9,000,000 2,035 
Malagasy 5,000,000 1.700 
Congo Republic” 790,000 1,365 








“Belgian figure. Kimble shows 22,000 for 
1957 


*Ex-French Congo. 
Sources: Citations on the statistics for all 
tables, unless where otherwise cited are: 

1. For all British, or ex-British terri- 
tories: 

British Information Service Higher 
Technical Education in the United 
Kingdom Dependencies, Id. 1313, 
New York, January 1959, 12 pp. 
Ibid., University Education in the 
United Kingdom Dependencies, Id. 
1317, April 1959, 12 pp. 

Ref. Div., Central Office of Infor- 
mation, The Making of Ghana, 
London, December 1956. 

Ibid., Nigeria: The Making of the 
Nation, Id. 1365, New York, June 
1960, 66 pp. 

2. For all ex-French territories: 

French Information Service, The 
Malagasy Republic—Hour of Inde- 
pendence, New York, 1960, 32 pp. 
(The series is composed of a 32- 
pp. booklet for each of the Repub- 
lics, the bulk of which was pub- 
lished in 1961). 

3. UNESCO, Basic Facts and Figures 
—International Statistics Relating to 
Education, Culture, and Mass Com- 
munications, Paris 1961: UNESCO, 
182 pp. [covers the whole world, in- 
cluding all African countries]. 


It must not be forgotten that, besides 
brilliant politicians trained in the finer 
points of Anglo-Saxon law and Cartesian 
philosophy, a newly-independent country 
needs mechanics to run trains, lathe 
operators to make tools and skilled work- 
ers to perform the thousand-and-one 
minor chores upon which a modern econ- 
omy depends. The Republic of the Congo 
has them in a far greater measure than 
most underdeveloped areas anywhere in 
the world, thanks to the 650-odd voca- 


tional schools. 


It is in the secondary education field— 
which, of course, opens the way to ad- 
vanced education—that the Belgian record 
is a great deal more open to criticism, 
for here the existence of an overwhelm- 
ingly large primary cycle which did not 
provide for continuation into more ad- 
vanced studies almost automatically shut 
off the majority of the Congolese from 
a university education. Formally, of 
course, secondary education—all govern- 
ment-aided education at all levels being 
entirely free of charge at every level— 
was open to Africans as well as to Eur- 
opeans in the Congo. In actual fact, only 
a small fraction of Congolese outside of 
those who already attended Belgian-type 
primary schools could hope to close the 
gaps in their native primary education 
to “make the grade” in the very difficult 
secondary six-year cycle which leads to 
the high school diploma. 


Yet, how different is the Belgian re- 
cord in the secondary education field 
from that of other colonial powers, or 
from that of other independent African 
states? Here again, a brief perusal of 
existing statistics may lead to some rather 
surprising findings. Table II, showing the 
ratio between primary school attendance 
and secondary school attendance in var- 
ious African states is eloquent. 
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TABLE II 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS, 1958-59 (Round figures) AND 
RATIO OF SECONDARY TO PRIMARY STUDENTS IN 7 AFRICAN COUNTRIES 











Country Primary Secondary Ratio 
Congo 1,500,000 18,000 1:83 
Nigeria 2,500,000 88,000 1:26 
Ghana 500,000 10,000 1:50 
Kenya (All Races) 600,000 15,000 1:40 
Kenya (Africans only) 600,000 4,000 1:150 
Tanganyika (All races) 366,000 11,000 1:33 
Tanganyika (Africans only) 366,000 3,500 1:104 
Malagasy 321,000 17,000 1:18 
Congo Republic 100,000 3,300 1:30 








As Table II clearly shows, the Congo’s 
ratio of secondary students to primary 
students is certainly far from brilliant, 
and homage must be paid to Nigeria’s 
surprisingly high ratio in that field, out- 
stripped here only by the French-built 
education system of the Malagasy Repub- 
lic.” In East Africa, however, the number 
of Africans going on to secondary educa- 
tion (as contrasted with local Europeans 
and Asians) is dangerously low and may 
yet produce some grave leadership prob- 
lems similar to those encountered in the 


Congo. 


The Belgian record, however, is not 
really being judged on its overall per- 
formance in the field of education as 
much as in its signal failure to provide 
the Congo with an adequate superstruc- 
ture of university-trained leaders. As the 
Congo emerged from colonialism straight 
into chaos, well-meaning individuals, in- 
cluding some who should have known 
better, took up the cry that there were 
only “sixteen college graduates” in the 
country when the Belgian tricolor was 
hauled down in Leopoldville. A good part 
of the confusion simply arises from the 


“Probably the highest ratio of secondary 
school students to primary school pupils in 
Africa can be found in Senegal. There, one 
out of every nine students goes on to a secon- 
dary education. 


fact that few non-specialists are qualified 
to judge the educational equivalence of 
diplomas from varied educational sys- 
tems. For example, most Western Eur- 
opean high school diplomas are fully 
equivalent to two years of American ac- 
credited college studies—as any foreign 
student finds out when he starts cor- 
responding with the admissions office of 
an American institution of higher learn- 
ing. Likewise, the holders of a European 
four-year college degree are in possession 
of an education largely equivalent to the 
American M.A. rather than the B.A. 
Thus, an evaluation of the exact number 
of Congolese who now hold the equiv- 
alent of an American college education 
(rather than a formal Belgian university 
diploma) is far larger than is usually ex- 
pected—though still far too small for the 
Congo’s present and future needs even 
within the African context. 

A first attempt at restating the case 
in something else than simply emotional 
propaganda terms was made by an Ameri- 
can educational missionary, the Rev. John 
A. Ball, Director of the White Fathers 
Information Center, in the following 
communication addressed to the New York 
Times in January 1961: 

The American press has repeatedly 


stated that there are only sixteen col- 
lege graduates among the Congo's pop- 
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ulation of 14,000,000. This is simply 

not true. 

The 417 native Congolese Catholic 
priests should certainly be considered 
as “college graduates” since they have 
followed the same course of study as 
is offered in any Catholic seminary. 
Furthermore, I am personally acquaint- 
ed with several who have doctorate 
degrees from recognized universities. 

Actually, there are over 4,000 Con- 
golese who have the equivalent of an 
American college education. The now- 
famous “sixteen” are men who have 
university degrees corresponding to 
post-graduate studies in the United 
States.” 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
the figure of 4,000 college-educated Con- 
golese is obviously cumulative. It never- 
theless presents an order of magnitude 
that is at variance with the magical figure 
of “sixteen college graduates” that no 
doubt will be forever remembered as the 
sum total of Belgium’s educational efforts 
in the center of Africa. In actual fact, 
even that figure was inaccurate by July 
1960, for another fourteen graduates 
joined the 1959 class to form a total of 
thirty such graduates — equivalent to 
American graduate degrees. 

The hard fact remains that only in 
October, 1954, did the first university 
founded in the Congo—Lovanium, an 
offshoot of Belgium’s venerable Catholic 
University of Louvain—open its doors to 
young Congolese in search of higher 
learning at home. Situated at Kimwenza, 
twelve miles from Leopoldville, it has 
an ultra-modern $15,000,000 campus 
which includes a medical school, a 300- 
bed university hospital, an engineering 
school, a law school and the regular 
European-type arts and letters depart- 
ments. It also has, as a visible sign of 
its future importance as a center of high- 


“New York Times, January 17, 1961. 


er learning, the only experimental nuclear 
reactor in Africa. However, even during 
the last years of Belgian rule, the specifi- 
cally African character of the establish- 
ment was not ignored: as of 1958, courses 
in African philology and sociology; tribal 
law, African history and literature, among 
others, were part of the standard curricul- 
um. The tragic events of 1960-61 have, 
fortunately, affected Lovanium very little. 
All but five per cent of the European 
teaching staff remained at their posts, 
headed by Msgr. Luc P. Gillon; and 
with a rightful measure of pride Lovan- 
ium graduated its first class of entirely 
Congo-trained doctors, lawyers, and civil 
engineers in June 1961. There were in 
1961 a total of 410 students at Lovanium, 
including 340 Congolese and 41 other 
Africans. 


In 1958, the Belgian government open- 
ed a state university in Elisabethville, 
Katanga, which, in 1958-59, had 171 
students. In 1957, the state university 
opened several branches in the Congo 
and the trusteeship territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi. Contrary to the situation prevail- 
ing at Lovanium, the majority of the 
students at the state university was Euro- 
pean and, in view of the industrial em- 
phasis in the Eastern Congo, Elisabeth- 
ville carries a fairly extensive technical 
curriculum. In addition to the Congolese 
attending universities in the Congo, 76 
Congolese students attended Belgian uni- 
versities at the time of independence, 
while yet another 300 had been admitted 
to an accelerated advanced training pro- 
gram designed to enable them to take 
over high administrative responsibilities. 
Since independence, another hundred- 
odd Congolese were sent to other coun- 
tries for advanced training, notably in 


*Anon., “Congo Oasis,” The New York 
Times, April 23, 1961. 
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such French-speaking countries as Can- 
ada, Switzerland and France, but also, 
in the case of a few who spoke English, 
to the United Kingdom or the United 
States. In addition, a dozen Congolese 
were undergoing officers training at the 
Belgian Military Academy at the time of 
independence; they, too, must be counted 
as Congolese endowed with a college 
education. 

Thus, as one attempts to clear the pro- 
paganda fog which surrounds the actual 
performance of higher education in the 
Congo, it becomes obvious that the re- 
cord*—though still far from brilliant— 
is not as dismally poor as one has gen- 
erally been led to believe; and that the 
reasons for the present chaos in the coun- 
try must be found elsewhere than merely 
in the absence of a sufficiently large num- 
ber of college graduates. Here again, a 
simple table will be more eloquent than 
many words. (See Table III.) 

According to Belgian sources, the 1964 
timetable for independence would have 
permitted the training of at least five 
hundred full-fledged university graduates 
and the training of one thousand top 


“By June 1960, there were available in 
the Congo about 1,000 persons with at least 
junior college training, including 250 gradu- 
ates of agriculture schools, 130 male and 
female nurses, 500 priests (including four 
Congolese bishops), etc. 


civil servants.” As table III shows, 
this still would have left the Congo be- 
hind most of its other African sister 
states. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CuRRICULA 


As has been stated before, there exist- 
ed in the Congo a primarily native-orient- 
ed elementary and kindergarten school 
system, in which instruction was dis- 
pensed in local languages, with French 
being taught as a foreign language only. 
A smaller group of mission schools dis- 
pensed a fully Belgian-patterned educa- 
tion which permitted its students to 
transfer directly to schools outside the 
Congo without loss in school standing; 
that education, though not denied to 
Africans on a racial basis, remained closed 
to most of them at least until 1954, date 
at which the Belgian colonial administra- 
tion established a state-run network of 
schools designed to constitute a transi- 
tional stage between the native-oriented 
primary schools and the wholly Belgian- 
patterned secondary cycle. 

The secondary schools, like their coun- 
terparts in Belgium, have two educational 
“tracks”—moderne and classique. In the 
moderne track, emphasis is laid upon 
mathematics, science and modern lan- 





"Embassy of Belgium, Education in the 
Congo, op. cit., p. 4. 


TABLE III 


COLLEGE ATTENDANCE IN SEVEN AFRICAN COUNTRIES, 1959-1960 
(Africans only) 











Country Population Trained in Training Total 
Country Abroad 
Congo 13,500,000 404 376 780 
Nigeria 36,000,000 1,850 3,585 5,435 
Ghana 5,000,000 903 897 1,800 
Kenya 6,500,000 344 356 700 
Tanganyika 9,000,000 242 305 547 
Malagasy 5,000,000 459 1,063 1,522 
Congo Republic '790,000 214 unknown 214 
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guages, while in the classique track, em- 
phasis is placed upon the classical lan- 
guages, philosophy and literature. Need- 
less to say, only a sprinkling of Africans 
could qualify for such studies. According 
to Easton, only 258 non-Europeans at- 
tended the European-type secondary 
schools in 1958, which easily explains 
why so few Congolese were ready for 
college training later on.” The bulk of the 
Congolese attending secondary schools 
went to the technical and vocational 
schools, “well-equipped and well staff- 
ed,"” which created a body of trained 
artisans and specialists in mechanical 
skills and trades essential to the Congo’s 
developing economy. 

It is worthy of note that in 1959, no 
less than 14,038 girls attended the special 
secondary cycle of études ménagerés 
Chome economics), as against 19,643 
boys attending technical and vocational 
schools and 17,552 others (no breakdown 
by sex available) attending teacher train- 
ing schools. This shows the particular 
importance given to extending the bene- 
fits of education to the African woman 
as a means of raising the overall standard 
of living and education of the population. 
Courses cover basic hygiene, midwifery, 
dressmaking, nutrition, and home-making, 
all of them well-adapted to local condi- 
tions rather than geared to Western 
standards of housing, cooking, and 
kitchen refrigeration obviously unavail- 
able in most African homes. The per- 
centage of girls attending school rose 
from 5 per cent in 1948 to more than 
20 per cent in 1958, probably one of the 
highest in Africa. 

As pressure increased in 1958 to pre- 
pare more Congolese for advanced train- 
ing, special “prep” schools or courses were 


*Easton, op. cit., p. 447. 
*Kimble, op. cit., p. 117. 
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set up in which Congolese graduates of 
the native-oriented secondary school sys- 
tem could make up for any curricular 
deficiencies which would have prevented 
them from attending Lovanium or a 
university in Belgium. In fact, as it be- 
came obvious to the Belgian authorities 
that the choice for an independence time- 
table would not be theirs, they had to 
face the agonizing choice between water- 
ing down their academic standards in 
order to allow for a more rapid funnelling 
of Congolese into the higher academic 
brackets; or of maintaining those high 
standards and trying to remedy the de- 
ficiencies of the candidates as they be- 
came ready for higher education. It was 
this latter—and more difficult—path that 
was chosen. The degrees awarded by 
Lovanium University in 1961 are rigor- 
ously equal to those awarded by its 
parent establishment in Belgium and are 
likely to remain so.” 


While this is beyond a doubt extremely 
laudable, it constitutes even in the eyes of 
Msgr. Gillon, the rector of Lovanium, 
a major obstacle to the rapid expansion of 
higher education in the Congo, for the 
effects of lagging secondary education 
are likely to be felt at this level for years 
to come. It is not impossible that a way 
out of the impasse will be the eventual 
creation of a network of junior colleges 
which, though not of the superior caliber 
of Lovanium and Elisabethville, will dis- 
pense the educational skills necessary to 
provide the Republic of the Congo with 


*According to Kimble (op. cit., p. 450), 
African wives of Congolese students at Lo- 
vanium “attend the social functions on the 
same basis as the European women. Every- 
body, it is renorted, is very hanpy with the 
arrangement.” There were in 1960 white 
girl students at Lovanium, but no Congolese 
girl had thus far attained sufficient academic 
qualifications to be admitted as a full-time 
student. 
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the administrators, teachers and engineers 
it now lacks. Such a development will, 
of course, have to await the re-establish- 
ment of normal conditions throughout the 
territory of the Republic. 

Tue Present AND THe Future 

The outbreak of fighting and the en- 
suing break-up of the Congo into a 
series of hostile areas dominated by local 
power cliques has in effect brought much 
of Congolese education to a standstill. 
Local elementary education, since it was 
largely Congolese-stafled (including 
school principals), did not suffer too 
badly as long as teachers could be paid 
and the mutinous soldiery stayed away. 
The two universities, located near large 
towns under relatively firm control, also 
remained in operation. But the secondary 
and _ technical-vocational school system, 
largely staffed by Belgians, even in its 
native cycle, suffered a near-total col- 
lapse whose catastrophic effects upon 
the future of Congolese education seems 
to be only dimly perceived by all con- 
cerned (if they are concerned at all). 

It is here that effective United Nations 
action could have made a vital contri- 
bution to a problem which must be 
rapidly solved if the Congo is to have an 
educated élite at all within a few years. 
The wave of insecurity which swept the 
Congolese countryside in 1960-61 
brought about the departure of about 
2,000 Belgian teachers and educational 
administrators at the intermediary level. 
The United Nations, by a well-publicized 
recruitment drive throughout all French- 
speaking countries in Africa, as well as 
in Europe and America, sought to enlist 
a minimum of 800 teachers to replace the 
departed Belgians by the beginning of the 
1960-61 school year. As a new wave of 
xenophobia (extending even to non-Con- 
golese Africans) swept the Congo in 
the wake of the assassination of Premier 


Patrice Lumumba, the United Nations 
had to reduce its recruitment target to 
five hundred, and, according to recent 
reports (June 16, 1961), no more than 
sixty-six foreign teachers have finally 
reached their posts—and those are largely 
concentrated in the towns garrisoned 
by troops of the United Nations. Many 
Belgian educators have returned to the 
Congo at the request of the Con- 
golese Government or of one or the other 
of the provincial authorities, but this 
completely haphazard way of continuing 
secondary education cannot be construed 
as suitable substitute for the admittedly 
inadequate secondary school system left 
by the Belgians. 

In other words: should the United 
Nations and the Congolese National 
Government be unable not only to restore, 
but expand, the secondary school system 
of the country within the next two years, 
there is every likelihood that education 
in the Congo will deteriorate both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively to a point 
where even the modest achievements of 
higher education in the past few years 
will become little else but a fond memory. 
There is no point in having nuclear re- 
actors in a country in which even the 
schools for auto mechanics have closed 
down. 

Should, on the other hand, peace come 
soon to the Congo, then its education 
system is surely headed towards one of 
the brightest futures in Black Africa. 
Based upon a solid foundation of primary 
schools which give the country a vast 
mass of literate citizens; backed up by a 
network of vocational-technical schools 
capable of providing the country with the 
elements of technical know-how so es- 
sential to a developing economy—a fact 
often blissfully ignored in other under- 
developed areas, where rhetoric seems to 
be the most prized academic field—and 
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topped off by two first-rate universities 
and extension centers, the Congolese 
educational pyramid rests upon a far 
less shakier base than most of the other 
education systems in Africa and could 
well become one of the continent’s lead- 
ing examples of sound educational de- 
velopment. 

It but remains to attempt to evaluate 
the effect of the Congo’s education sys- 
tem upon the recent crises in that coun- 
try. The consensus (based upon hasty 
press reports and ill-informed idealism) 
seems to be that all the Congo’s problems 
could be traced back to the absence of 
a university-trained élite. That, of course, 
is nonsense. If university education alone 
qualifies for high posts in government, 
then Sir Winston Churchill—whose aca- 
demic past includes an almost unbroken 
record of failures—or General de Gaulle 
(a graduate of the then two-year French 
military academy), among others, would 
have to relinquish their niches in History. 

More than anything else, what qualifies 
for the exercise of the reins of govern- 
ment is not academic training but actual 
experience in the exercise of executive 
power. The fact that African leaders in 
formerly British or French colonial areas 
were able to rise to high positions in the 
colonial administration is far more im- 
portant for the future of good government 
in their countries than the fact that they 
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did (or did not—quite a few of them 
did not) attend the Sorbonne or Oxford. 
What hurt the Congo more than anything 
else is not that it had only a handful of 
college graduates at the top, but the fact 
that even those college graduates had 
no experience whatever in the intricate 
art of running an administration and 
could, in any case, not control the lawless 
juggernaut that the Congolese Army had 
become. 

College graduates on both sides could 
not prevent the American Civil War and 
the rebellion of the Southern forces 
against their legal government. College 
graduates in France could not prevent 
the mutiny of French generals in Algeria 
in April 1961, and college education has 
very little bearing on the lawlessness in 
Alabama in May 1961. Demagoguery— 
with or without college education—can 
win everywhere. What usually keeps it 
in check is the determined exercise of 
executive and judicial power, based upon 
a more or less long practice in the exer- 
cise of such power. 

This precisely is where Belgium failed 
in the Congo, but this has very little to 
do with education as such. The gap in 
governing experience is harder to bridge 
than the gap in education. This is a 
truth which many other countries in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia are now 
learning the hard way. 
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CHAPTER XI 


EDUCATION IN FORMER FRENCH WEST AND EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
AND MADAGASCAR 


Rayrorp W. Locan 


Professor and Head, Department of History, Howard University 


The problems of education which con- 
front the nations of former Afrique Noire’ 
engender admiration for their courage but 
cause grave concern for their future. 


These problems stem, first, from the 
short duration of France’s “civilizing mis- 
sion.” Only in Senegal did French domin- 
ion last for more than approximately 
eighty years. The French had established 
trading posts along the coast of Senegal 
at the end of the sixteenth century but 
did not consolidate control of its hinter- 
land until the years of the American Civil 
War. As late as 1883, the year of Grover 
Cleveland’s first election, Afrique Noire 
was still largely coastal: from Senegal to 
Gabon and, in the East, Obock in French 
Somaliland. The deepest penetration in 
the interior reached Bamako, approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles by railroad today from 
Dakar. 


In the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury French West Africa embraced the 
following colonies: Senegal, Sudan, Guin- 
ea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Nigerfa) Mauri- 
tania and Upper Volta. French Equatorial 
Africa consisted of Gabon, Ubangi-Shari, 





‘The term is imprecise, but it clearly dif- 
ferentiates “Black Africa’ from French 
Africa North of the Sahara. This article 
does not include an analysis of problems 
in French Somaliland because it has re- 
mained an overseas territory. 

*Lack of space prevents a detailed assess- 
ment of the relative benefits and evils of 
colonialism. For an excellent discussion, 
see Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Na- 
tion: The Rise of Self-Assertion of Asian 
and African Peoples. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960, Chapters XI, XII, 
XIII, XIV. Some of the benefits and evils 
are discussed in this article. 
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Chad and Congo, the latter generally 
designated today as Congo (Brazzaville) 
to distinguish it from the former Belgian 
Congo whose capital is Léopoldville. 
French Somaliland on the Strait of Bab 
el Mandeb and, far down the Southeast 
coast, the island of Madagascar completed 
the far-flung Afrique Noire. After World 
War I France became the mandatory for 
parts of the former German colonies of 
Togoland and Cameroons. 


A second facet of the problem stems 
from the relatively small number of 
Africans who had become “civilized” be- 
fore independence in 1960. This small 
number was due to the abandonment by 
France of the policy of assimilation about 
sixty years earlier. According to this nine- 
teenth-century policy the colonies were 
considered integral parts of France and 
the inhabitants citizens of France. But in 
practice this fiction—based upon the 
egalitarian principles of the French 
Revolution—included almost solely four 
communes in Senegal, namely, Dakar, 
Saint-Louis, Rufisque and Gorée. Begin- 
ning with the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century they elected their own 
mayors and municipal councils, repre- 
sentatives to a colonial general council 
and one member of the Chamber of 
Deputies in France. At the beginning of 
this century the policy of association re- 
placed that of assimilation. The lattes 
implied miscegenation and even intermar- 
riage at a time when the concept of white 


supremacy dominated the thinking of 
colonial powers. By that time also the size 
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of the French Empire in Africa rendered 
impracticable the continuation of the 
fiction of bestowing French citizenship 
upon some fifteen million Africans. As 
late as 1921 only 24,997 natives in 
French West Africa had achieved French 
citizenship; 22,771 lived in Senegal. 
None enjoyed French citizenship in 
French Equatorial Africa, one in Cam- 
eroons and 74 in Madagascar. The total 
rose to 80,000 in 1936.° 

A third factor in the magnitude of 
these educational problems lies in the 
brief period of “decolonization,” 1945- 
1960. The October 1946 Constitution re- 
asserted the policy of assimilation by 
granting French citizenship to all natives 
in Afrique Noire. Whereas Senegal had 
sent the only deputy to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the new Constitu- 
jtion granted representation to all of 
Afrique Noire in the National Assembly 
(formerly Chamber of Deputies), in the 
Council of the Republic (formerly the 
Senate) and in the Assembly of the 
‘French Union. But Afrique Noire had 
only some 38 of the 622 deputies in the 
National Assembly, 44 of the 320 senators 
in the Council and a corresponding dis- 
proportionately small number in the As- 
sembly of the French Union.‘ Moreover, 
many African leaders in Paris and in 
West Africa stated in 1951-1952 and in 
the summer of 1953 that they feared that 
these members of the French legislative 
sbodies would defend the interests of 


. ‘Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native Prob- 
‘lem in Africa. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928, I, 901, 947; Il, 214; Thom- 
as Hodgkin and Ruth Schachter, “french- 
“speaking west africa in transition,” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, no. 528 (May, 1960), 
391. 

‘- 4One of the best analyses in English is 
Q. R. Taylor's .The Fourth Republic of 
France: Constitution and Political Parties. 
‘London and New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1951, especially pp. 
25, 38, 67-68. 
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France rather than of Africans. Blaise 
Diagne, the first African Deputy from 
Senegal (1914-1934), had declared at the 
Second Pan-African Congress in Paris, 
1921: “I am a Frenchman first and a 
Negro afterwards.” Consequently, French 
African leaders began to demand wider 
powers for the territorial assemblies creat- 
ed by the Constitution of 1946.° Yielding 
to these demands, France adopted the 
loi-cadre (enabling act) of 23 June 1956 
which conceded “autonomy” to Afrique 
Noire. 

Professor Thomas Hodgkin and Miss 
Ruth Schachter have written an excellent 
brief summary of the meaning of auton- 
omy. 

The Territorial Assemblies acquired 
new legislative powers on _ specified 
matters—land, soil conservation, agri- 
culture, forestry, fisheries, most mineral 
rights, internal trade, codification of 
customary law, primary and secondary 
education, health, cooperatives, and 
urbanization. Most important, the As- 
semblies could elect predominantly 
African executives, known as Councils 
of Government, which assumed control 
over the civil servants working in the 
enumerated fields. The French gover- 
nor remained in control of the other 
(French) “state” services, possessed cer- 
tain powers, and presided over the 
Council of Government. But the elect- 
ed African vice-president tended to 
acquire in practice the status and 
initiative of a prime minister—at least in 
those territories, a majority, where he 
was the leader of the party which 
effectively controlled the Assembly.° 


The new nations would be better pre- 
pared to assault their many problems— 
many of which concern education in the 
broad meaning—if they had enjoyed a 
longer period of autonomy. In the summer 
of 1953 the writer observed the Terti- 





5Personal reminiscences of the writer. 
*Hodgkin and Schachter, op. cit., p. 401. 
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torial Assembly of the Ivory Coast, three 
years before the enabling act which in- 
creased the powers of the assemblies. 
Several vivid impressions remain. The 
European Frenchmen, understandably, 
had greater knowledge than did the Afri- 
cans of fiscal and financial matters, of 
parliamentary maneuvers and of the French 
language. The Africans knew more about 
local problems—the need, for example, of 
roads, schools, clinics. The one language 
of communication was French—not only 
between the French and the Africans, but 
also among the Africans. Most important, 
pethaps, was the virtual monopoly which 
European Frenchmen enjoyed in the 
higher administrative posts. The Governor 
of the Ivory Coast did not exaggerate when 
he said that the most vital problem was 
the development of Africans capable of 
administering the various services such as 
public works, public health and education. 
The failure to produce such cadres is one 
of the greatest handicaps bequeathed to the 
new nations. Four years of “autonomy” 
did not suffice for the necessary prepara- 
tion for independence on the legislative 
level; even less on the administrative level. 


“La mission civilisatrice,” none the less, 
can claim credit for substantial financial 
contributions to preparation for independ- 
ence. In 1947 France established FIDES, 
the Investment Fund for the Economic 
and Social Development of the Over- 
seas Territories, the new name for the 
colonies after 1946. Between 1947 and 
1958 France authorized appropriations by 
FIDES amounting to more than two bil- 
lion dollars. Since 1958 FAC, Fund for 
Aid and Cooperation, has continued eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to the 
new states in Africa which have signed 
agreements of cooperation with the French 
Republic. Outright grants constituted a 
large part of these sums; the rest, of 


long-term low-interest loans. It is virtually 
impossible to determine how much of 
these grants and loans came from profits 
in trade and investment, import and ex- 
port duties, and how much from the 
pockets of French tax-payers who derived 
little financial benefits from the colonies 
except a relatively low price for colonial 
products.’ But here again the period of 


assistance was of short duration. 


France made these grants and loans 
despite tremendous losses in manpower 
and financial resources in the two world 
wars and the wars in Indo-China, Tunisia 
and Algeria. To be sure, the Marshall 
Plan, inaugurated in 1947, substantially 
aided the recovery of France, and enabled 
France to make sizable contributions 
through FIDES. On the other hand, not 
until the return to power of de Gaulle in 
1958 did France end the political im 
stability resulting from frequent cabinet 
changes and regain an almost mystical 
concept of grandeur which reversed, in 
large measure, the psychological stigmas 
created by defeat in World War II. 


The most difficult problem, perhaps, of 
education resulted from the large number 
of “races,” tribes, languages and dialects. 
J. Richard-Molard, Head of the Section of 
Geography of the French Institute of 
Afrique Noire, concluded: ““The Negro’ 
is a racial chaos as complex as is “The 
White.’ . . . It is an absurdity to speak of 
a Wolof race, of a Mossi race, of a Fon 
race or of any other race” in French West 
Africa. According to Maurice Delafosse, 
one of the most knowledgeable French 
Africanists, there were 126 principal lan- 
guages in French West Africa and 
hundreds of dialects. In some regions in- 


"Ibid., p. 403; George H. T. Kimble, 
Tropical Africa. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1960, I,. 329, 346, 377, 521- 
23, 543; II, 412. ‘ 
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habitants of neighboring villages did not 
understand one another. Richard-Molard 
stated that there were so many mixtures 
among the Peuls that “the Peul race is 
hardly more than a point of view.” But 
Henri Ziéglé, another French Africanist, 
classified “some Peul groups” as members 
of “the white race.” While the racial and 
linguistic problems were somewhat less 
complex in French Equatorial Africa than 
in French West Africa, Ziéglé concluded 
that the former region was “inhabited by 
an innumerable number of peoples, difh- 
cult to classify.” 


The problem of languages was further 
complicated by the fact that the Vai in 
Sierra Leone and Liberia and the Bamum 
in the French Cameroons were the only 
tribes known to have evolved their own 
written script and “this at a comparatively 
recent date.” Hence, the use of French 
as the principal language of instruction 
was almost mandatory. Although it fur- 
thered the development of an élite— 
“déracinés” who. frequently considered 
themselves superior to non-French-speak- 
ing Africans—it was one of the unifying 
forces which helped to weld together the 


new nations. 


French policy with respect to Muslims 
in Afrique Noire and the rdle of Islam 
there have aroused heated controversy. 
Some 30 per cent of the inhabitants of 
French Equatorial Africa and some 34 
per cent of French West Africa were 





*J. Richard-Molard, Afrique Occidentale, 

Francaise. Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault, 
1949, pp. 70-72; Henri Ziegle, Afrique 
Equatoriale Francaise Paris: Editions Berger- 
Levrault, 1952, pp. 57, 59, 70. 
"Lord Hailey, An African Survey Revised 
1956 (London, New York, Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957), p. 79. The 
next eight pages provide one of the most au- 
thoritative recent analyses of the almost 
hopeless task of a scientific classification of 
— languages. See also ibid., pp. 105- 
106. 





Muslims in 1951. The percentage varied 
from 10 per cent in Ivory Coast, Dahomey 
and Togoland to 77 per cent in Chad, 80 
per cent in Guinea, 85 per cent in 
Senegal and 95 per cent in Mauritania. 
France has oscillated between support of 
and opposition to Islam, partly for reli- 
gious, partly for political reasons. Some 
authors have insisted that most converts 
to Islam were animists; others have de- 
clared that violations by Christian 
churches of the concept of “The Brother- 
hood of Man” made it easier for the 
Cresent to gain ascendancy over the Cross. 
The writer found evidence in 1953 that 
Negro pilgrims to Mecca were treated 
with contempt by “white” pilgrims. More- 
over, Touaregs who considered themselves 
white refused to accept black Bambaras in 
Sudan as their teachers since the latter 
had been at one time slaves of the 
Touaregs. The fact that Muslims had 
introduced written Arabic script for use 
in the Koranic schools, especially for the 
Hausa and the Fulani, has been cited as 
a valuable contribution to education. On 
the other hand, most writers agree that 
the Koranic schools were inferior to the 
Catholic and Protestant schools and that 
the latter two reached a much larger 
number of Africans than did the former.” 
In any event, potential religious strife is 
one of the unfortunate legacies of France 
to the new nations. 


The problems inherent in education 
itself are environmental, social, financial 
and philosophical. Torrential rainstorms, 
mildew, moths and termites cause the 


*See, for example, Virginia Thompson 
and Richard Adloff, French West Africa. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958, 
especially pp. 530-538, 569-587; papers by 
George W. Carpenter, Glora M. Wysner 
and Rayford W. Logan in C. Grove Haines, 
ed., Africa Today. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955, pp. 90-117, 332-336; 
Lord Hailey, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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dilapidation of fabrics, buildings and sup- 
plies. Intestinal diseases, high humidities 
and the monotonously high temperatures 
of the rainy season result not only in 
physical debilitation but also in the loss 
of intellectual drive. Even in the high- 
lands a “wide diurnal range of temper- 
ature, coupled with the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere and the associated intensity of 
actinic rays, puts a strain on the system.” 
From the social point of view the most 
dificult educational problems are inherent 
in the African’s “attitudes toward land and 
kin, his valuation of leisure, comfort and 
commodities, and his regard for the world 
of spirits,” and in resistance to the educa- 
tion of girls. Since almost all countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have trouble 
raising money for education, Afrique 
Noire has inadequate financial support. 
Most laboratory supplies, books, writing 
materials and instruments must be shipped 
from France. A large number of teachers, 
especially for the secondary schools and 
above, come from France. The philoso- 
phical problems are familiar: should the 
curriculum be adapted to the African way 
of life, or should the Africans be “West- 
ernized?”™ 


“Kimble, op. cit., II, 99-107, gives a per- 
ceptive analysis of some of these problems. 


Power politics placed an additional 
heavy burden upon these new nations by 
drawing boundary lines which in many 
instances placed on different sides and in 
some instances under different flags mem- 
bers of the same “races” or tribes. This 
“Balkanization” accounts in large measure 
for the following summary of the most 
recent monumental work on Africa, Kim- 
ble’s Tropical Africa: “A central theme 
of the work is the variety of tropical 
Africa; the fact that, indeed, we can speak 
of no such place as ‘Africa,’ nor even of 
the African nations” since “the nations 
as they exist today represent very artificial 
boundaries.” 

What, now, was the educational situa- 
tion in Arfique Noire on the eve of in- 
dependence and how much has the situa- 
tion improved in recent years? Table I 
shows the number of public and private 
educational institutions as of January 1, 
1957. 

Table II shows the number of students 
in public and private schools as of January 
1, 1946 and January 1, 1957. In 
1957 only some 1.2 million children, 
out of approximately 5 million children 
of school age, were enrolled in European 





“The Twentieth Century Fund, 1960 An- 
nual Report, p. 16. 


TABLE I* 


Frencu Tropicat Arrica: NuMBER OF PuBLic AND PRIVATE 
EpucaTIoNaL InstiruTions, JANUARY 1, 1957 











Territory Total Primary ‘Technical Secondary Higher 
Total 9,263 8,454 460 342 7 
French West Africa 2,546 2,339 128 75 + 
French Equatorial Africa 1,254 1,126 93 35 0 
French Cameroons 2,504 2,370 68 66 0 
(French) Togo 478 465 6 7 0 
Malagasy Republic (Madagascar) 2,481 2,154 165 159 3 





*Source: Kimble, op. cit., II, 110. 
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TABLE II* 


Frencu ‘TroricAL ArricA: NuMBER 
oF STUDENTS IN PuBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ScHoots, 1946 anv 1957 


NEGRO EDUCATION 











Territory Total Number % Girls 

French West Africa 

1946 107,470 19 

1957 379,186 24 
French Equatorial Africa 

1946 34,150 9 

1957 175,956 22 
French Cameroons 

1946 114,722 14 

1957 278,889 27 
(French) Togoland 

1946 17,230 18 

1957 67,950 23 
Malagasy Republic (Madagascar) 

1946 187,820 40 

1957 332,003 41 





*Source: Kimble, op. cit., II, 110. 

















public or private schools. In French Equa- 
torial Africa out of a total enrollment of 
approximately 176,000 in 1957, only some 
8,000 students were attending secondary 
or technical schools. In French West 
Africa the corresponding figures were ap- 
proximately 380,000 and 20,000; in 
Madagascar, 332,000 and 19,000. Down 
to 1958 the only institution in the whole 
area offering academic and _ technical 
training at the university level was the 
University of Dakar. 

A breakdown of the component nations 
reveals wide variations as to population, 
size, population per square mile, distribu- 
tion of population, ethnic groups, and the 
basic educational statistics. Table III 
shows the population, area in square miles 
and population per square mile as of 
1960. 


TABLE III* 


PorutaTion, AREA IN SquaRE MILEs AND POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE IN 
IFTEEN FORMERLY FRENCH AFRICAN AREAS, 1960 




























Area in Population 
Population Sq. Miles Per Sq. Mile 

Malagasy Republic 5,290,000 230,035 22 
Mali 4,300,000 464,873 9+ 
Upper Volta 3,500,000 105,839 30 
Cameroun 3,239,000 166,795 20 
Ivory Coast 3,267,000 124,503 24 
Chad 2,730,000 495,572 5+ 
Guinea 2,727,000 94,925 28 
Niger 2,600,000 489,206 Sar 
Senegal 2,260,000 76,124 30 
Dahomey 1,800,000 44,696 38.7 
Togo 1,642,000 21,853 74 
Congo 770,000 139,000 6 
Central African Republic 1,180,000 241,699 5 
Mauritania 655,000 650,000 1 
Gabon 400,000 102,317 4 















the tables are base 


*The population is estimated. The fi 
and Togo, are based upon brochures for each of the nations published by the rer 
sade de France, Service de Presse et d’Information, New York, 
1960 and February, 1961. Slightly different figures for 1958 are given for a 
in Kimble, op. cit. bs 448-470. The information in the next two paragraphs and 
n the ae sources. 
order to avoid a act uity of footnotes. The table of contents of each brochure indi- 
cates the page where the relevant statistics are given. 


res, except for Mali, Cameroun, Guinea 


between September, 
it fifteen 


Specific page references are not given in 
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One must look almost aghast at the 
three nations—Congo, Mauritania and 
Gabon—each of which had fewer than 
1,000,000 inhabitants, even more so at 
Mauritania with a population of one per- 
son per square mile and at Togo, on the 
other hand, of 74 per square mile. The 
population is overwhelmingly rural in 
most of the fifteen nations. In parts of 
Upper Volta, the densities in urban areas 
ran between 50 and 125 persons per 
square mile; other parts of the country 
had fewer than 3 persons per square mile. 
The population density of Chad ranged 
from one to every 4 or 5 square miles 
to 17.5 per square mile; of Congo from 
one per square mile to 44 per square mile; 
in Dahomey from 10 per square mile to 
268 per square mile. Three out of four 
Senegalese lived in rural areas. Needless 
to say, there were few schools in the 
sparsely settled areas. 


Another way of looking at this demo- 
graphic problem is an examination of the 
size of the larger cities. Libreville and 
Port-Gentil, the two largest cities in 
Gabon, had a population of 20,000 and 
12,000 respectively. Bangui, Bouar and 
Bambari in the Congo had populations of 
80,000, 20,700 and 19,700, respectively. 
Fort Lamy, the capital of Chad, counted 
70,000 inhabitants; Ougadougou, the 
capital of Upper Volta, 63,000. But 
Niamey, the capital of Niger, numbered 
only 30,000. The largest cities were 
Brazzaville, 100,000; Abidjan (Ivory 
Coast), 160,000; Tananarive (Malagasy), 
210,000 and Dakar 300,000, of whom 
some 30,000 were Europeans. 


Despite very considerable expansion of 
communications—railroads, roads, and air 
—they still constitute a major handicap 
especially in rural areas. This is partic- 


ularly true in the landlocked nations. 


The writer has not included the sums 
spent on education, since they have little 
meaning in terms of the cost of education 
in the United States. Information as to 
the number of teachers, assistants, moni- 
tors and their training was much too 
meager to warrant inclusion. 


Radio broadcasting and motion pictures 
reached a sizable number of individuals. 
The average African household was far 
too poor to purchase a radio set. For 
example, in Nigeria which has one of 
the highest income levels in tropical Af- 
rica, a radio set represented approximately 
two to three months’ take-home pay of the 
average worker. The cost of repairs, which 
are usually unavailable, is also generally 
prohibitive. Static during the rainy season 
silences even the most powerful trans- 
mitters. Since the broadcasting in Afrique 
Noire was done in French, large numbers 
did not understand the programs. French 
Cameroons had issued 11,000 receiving 
sets in 1958; French Equatorial Africa, 
10,000 in 1953; French West Africa, 
50,000 in the same year and Madagascar, 
55,000 in 1957. But some literate adults 
obtained their only “formal” education 
from a community or coffee shop set. 
Educational films, despite the high cost 
and the difficulty of selecting films which 
were both interesting and educational, 
held promise of a second adjunct to the 
classroom.” 

The new nations of Afrique Noire in- 
herited gigantic problems of government, 
development of a viable economy, the 
welding together of diverse “races” and 
tribes; environmental, financial, social 
and philosophical problems of education. 
Independence has not resolved these prob- 
lems; on the contrary, it has aggravated 
them. Unless these nations receive mas- 





“Kimple, op. cit., II, 151-158. 
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sive external financial and technical as- sympathetic concern for the mistakes that 
sistance, they are unlikely to perform these new nations are likely to make and 
miracles. An understanding of the magni- a strong desire to aid them in their quest 
tude of the problems should evoke a _ for the “decent respect of mankind.” 


TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS AND ToTaL ScHoot ENROLLMENT IN FIFTEEN 
ORMER FRENCH AREAS 











Elementary Secondary Technical Higher 





Malagasy Republic 


Total number of institutions 2,354 157 163 1 
Public schools 1,522 31 127 Ms 
Private schools 832 126 36 

Total school enrollment 321,518 17,053 6,314 1;522° 
Public schools 207,031 5,705 5,003 1,522" 
Private schools 114,487 11,348 1,311 a 

Upper Volta 

Total number of institutions 291 13 + 4 
Public schools 185 9 4+ 3° 
Private schools 106 4 me 1° 

Total school enrollment 40,950 1,300 680 582 
Public schools 23,800 800 680 500° 
Private schools 17,150 500 ne 82° 

Ivory Coast 

Total number of institutions 968 31 4 If 
Public schools 556 23 3 | bi 
Private schools 412 8 ] a5 

Total Enrollment 145,650 
Public schools 96,985 3,416 ? 200 
Private schools 48,665 894 ? ¥ 

Chad 

Total number of institutions 154 
Public schools 120 + + 
Private schools 30 ae Re 

Total number of students 32,610 
Public schools 26,650 485 215 
Private schools 5,960 ys be 

Niger 
Total number of institutions* 192 8 1 
Total number of students* 21,054 1,040 ? 
Senegal 

Total number of institutions’ 19 i 

Total number of students 91,900 7,000 2,000 1,315* 
Public schools 76,900 ? ? iv 
Private schools 15,000 ? ? 

Dahomey 

Total number of institutions 430 12 3 
Public schools 230 5 2 
Private schools 200 7 l 

Total number of students 75,410 2,260 570 
Public schools 35,410 1,010 390 
Private schools 40,000 1,250 180 
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Numser OF ScHoots AND ToraL ScHoot ENROLLMENT IN FIFTEEN 
ForRMER FRENCH AREAS 








Central African Republic 


Total number of institutions*® 
Total number of students 
Public schools 
Private schools 


Congo 


Total number of institutions 
Public schools 
Private schools 

Total number of students 
Public schools 
Private schools 


Mauritania 


Total number of institutions 
Total number of students 
Islamic schools 


Gabon 


Total number of institutions 
Public schools 
Private schools 

Total number of students 
Public schools 
Private schools 


Elementary Secondary Technical Higher 





45,800 
26,500 
19,300 


1,100 
300 


Ova 


e 


3,37 


a 
400 

43* 

23* 
1,100 
500 


500 
480 
20 


32° H 


1,365 214 
595 $e 
770 








“In process of organization. 


>] 063 of these attended institutions outside Madagascar. 


‘Teachers colleges. 


“There is no breakdown of public and private schools. 


*Not given in some instances. 


wn Private education plays a 
minor rdle because mission schools are not encouraged by the religion of Islam. 


‘Dakar University, which is said to have standards equal to those of universities in 
Metropolitan France, had in 1958-59 in the School of Medicine and Pharmacy, 


149 students; in Faculty of Science, 297; in 


Faculty of Law, 564; in Faculty of 


Liberal Arts, 305 for a total of 1,315. Several new departments were being added. 
*These included two large vocational and technical schools and about 30 apprentice- 


ship centers. 


"Plans were under way to open a university in 1961. 
was offered by the Center of Administrative and Advanced Technical Studies which 
also accepted students from the Central African Republic and the Republics of 


Chad and Gabon. 
*Classes. 


Meanwhile, higher education 








CHAPTER XII 


EDUCATION IN THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


FRANKLIN PARKER 


Associate Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education, University of Texas. 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nya- 
saland in British central Africa is one of 
the world’s testing grounds for multiracial 
living. It contains all the volatile elements 
of the African crucible. 


Four racial groups different in outlook, 
background, and levels of advancement 
have been thrust together to work out 
a common destiny on African soil which 
is home to them all. Socially and educa- 
tionally they are segregated one from 
the other, but economic necessity draws 
them into daily contact. Added to this 
human dilemma is the fact that Africans 
and to a lesser extent Asians and Coloreds 
are undergoing rapid economic, political, 
and social change—veritable revolutions 
which Western man took centuries to 
absorb. 

The tragedy is that educational insight 
lags behind political ferment. The great 
task is to build a common country. The 
great need is to educate all the people for 
common citizenship. 


Tue Lanp, Peopte ANp GovERNMENT 


The Federation is composed of the self- 
governing British colony of Southern Rho- 
desia and the British protectorates of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It lies 
landlocked in tropical Africa between the 
Portuguese territories of Angola on the 
West and Mozambique on the East. The 
Congo and Tanganyika are on the North. 
Bechuanaland and the Union of South 
Africa lie to the South. 


Southern Rhodesia, with an area of 
150,333 square miles, is about the size 
of California, and has a_black-to-white 
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ratio of 12 to 1. It has some secondary 
industries, grows tobacco, and is politic- 
ally advanced under firm white settler 
tule. 


Northern Rhodesia, with an area of 
290,323 miles, is about the size of Texas, 
and has a black-to-white ratio of 28 to 1. 
The world’s second richest copper pro- 
ducer, it is approaching a political bal- 
ance between white and black. 

Nyasaland, with an area of 46,066 
square miles, including 9,380 square 
miles of lakes, is about the size of New 
York State, and has a_ black-to-white 
ratio of 350 to 1. It grows tea but is 
poor and underdeveloped. Politically it 
has a growing black majority fast ap- 
proaching independence. 

Though located in the tropics, much of 
the Federation lies between 3,000 and 
6,000 feet above sea level. The relatively 
mild climate and reasonably healthy con- 
ditions have attracted 300,000 permanent 
white settlers. Some 33,000 Asians and 
Coloreds form small, separate _ racial 
groups. 

The overwhelming African majority 
comprises 7.7 million of the Federation's 
8 million inhabitants. They range from 
backward rural tribes to the most civilized 
levels. Rapid urbanization has crowded 
half the African population into satellite 
townships surrounding a few white cities. 


Livingstone and Rhodes 
Two men helped secure British influ- 
ence over South central Africa. Mission- 
ary David Livingstone, wanting to destroy 
the Arab slave trade, crossed, mapped, 
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and publicized central Africa between 
1850 and 1870, pleading for commerce 
and Christian missions. Imperialist Cecil 
John Rhodes hastened British expansion 
northward from the Union of South 
Africa to prevent German, Belgian, Portu- 
guese, and Boer encroachments. In 1890 
he used his mining wealth and his poli- 
tical power as premier of Cape Colony to 
send pioneers into central Africa. 


Defeated Africans 


Permission for permanent white settle- 
ment was wrested by guile from Loben- 
gula, chief of the Matabele, an off-shoot 
Zulu tribe. Rebellions in 1893 and 1896 
by the weaker Mashona people and their 
former Matabele overlords were brutally 
crushed by Maxim machine guns. The 
disillusioned Lobengula said before he 
died, “Take all my gold and give it to 
the white men. They have beaten my 
regiments, killed my people, burned my 
villages, and captured my cattle. Tell 
them I want peace.” 


Asians and Coloreds 

Having conquered the backward Afri- 
cans, the white pioneers with initiative, 
capital, and drive settled down as long- 
term managers of black labor. Insisting on 
a government that would place their in- 
terests first, they maintained white supre- 
macy by segregating land, labor, and 
social life. When Africans resisted white 
economic incentives and balked at forced 
labor, Asians from India and Coloreds* 
from Cape Colony were encouraged to 
immigrate as indentured workers. The 
4-way racial pattern developed and has 
persisted. 


Developments to 1924 


Administered for 33 years under Royal 
Charter by the Rhodes-financed British 


*Descendants from mixed marriages. 
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South Africa Company, Southern Rho- 
desia was given responsible government 
in October, 1923. Britain retained veto 
power over discriminatory African legis- 
lation. 


Unlike Southern Rhodesia, which had 


been taken by conquest, the Northern 
territories with few white settlers were 
linked to Britain by treaties. Protected 
status for Northern Rhodesia, for ex- 
ample, was requested by Chief Lewanika 
of Barotseland. Northern Rhodesia was 
administered by the Company for the 
Crown until 1924 when it became a 
British Protectorate. Similar treaties with 
African chiefs made the territory adjoin- 
ing Lake Nyasa a British Protectorate 
after 1891. 


Toward Federation 


Closer association among the three 
neighboring British territories was always 
talked about. Federation, it was argued, 
would benefit all. Money earned from the 
sale of Northern Rhodesian copper could 
be used to develop Southern Rhodesian 
industry. Crowded Nyasaland could send 
its surplus labor to the Rhodesias where 
it was needed. 

It was said that federation would 
strengthen British rule in central Africa, 
that as the Federation prospered, more 
Africans would be able to get an educa- 
tion and thus prepare themselves for 
self-government, and that black and white 
cooperation in the Federation would be 
a model for other multiracial lands. 


Despite these arguments African lead- 
ers in the Northern territories demonstra- 
ted against federation, fearing that their 
British-protected status would be lost 
under Southern Rhodesian white-settler 
dominion. But the British government, 
deciding that the economic advantages of 


federation outweighed political disadvant- 
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ages and that African rights could be 
protected, formed the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1953. The 
effectiveness of its constitution, particu- 
larly the racial partnership clause, was to 
be reviewed 7 to 10 years later. 


Disillusion and Discord 


The test of the Federation’s partnership 
intentions soon came. Nine of the 35 Fed- 
eral Parliament seats were specifically as- 
signed to Africans or to Europeans re- 
presenting African interests. The remain- 
ing 24 seats were to be filled by multi- 
racial elections. But complicated quali- 
fications of high salary, property owner- 
ship, and educational attainment barred 
the African mass from voting. Disillusion- 
ed Africans boycotted the 1958 federal 
general election. Only 5 per cent of 
the Africans qualified to vote registered 
to do so. Political power and economic 
advantage remained firmly in white 
hands. As the constitutional review period 
approached, Africans’ anti-federation 
sentiment grew and their more extreme 
leaders took command. 


Riots And Retaliation 


Africans rioted in Nyasaland in Febru- 
ary, 1959. More than a hundred persons 
died. A state of emergency was declared. 
Nationalist leader Dr. Hastings K. Banda 
and his followers were jailed. Seeking 
compromise, the government a year later 
freed Banda and drew up a new constitu- 
tion to give Africans a majority in the 
Legislative Council. New riots during 
1960 in Southern Rhodesia and Northern 
Rhodesia resulted in the death of twenty 
persons. 

Compromise and New Constitutions 

Amid these disorders the constitutional 
review commission in the Monckton Re- 
port boldly recommended that (1) any 
territory be permitted the right to secede 
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from the Federation, (2) the Federal 
Parliament be evenly divided between 
black and white members, (3) more Af- 
ricans be allowed to vote, (4) a bill of 
tights be enacted to safeguard minority 
rights. 

Constitutional talks in London ended 
in deadlock after African delegates 
walked out. While the federal prime min- 
ister declared that the Monckton com- 
promise would destroy the Federation, 
new constitutions with increased African 
representation were proposed. Having 
tasted small victories, African nationalists 
want full independence. 

Against this background must be view- 
ed the Federation’s educational problems. 


SEGREGATED SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Each territory administers its own Af- 
rican school system up to but not in- 
cluding university level. That is, the 
three African school systems are separate 
and uncoordinated. White, Asian, and 
Colored schools up through higher edu- 
cation are federally administered in three 
racially separate units across territorial 
boundaries. African higher education is 
a federal concern. 


Thus, four government units conduct 
four racially segregated school systems 
with seven different kinds of school or- 
ganizations. There is financial drain and 
an obvious multiplicity of staff, buildings, 
and equipment. What justifies this diver- 
sity and its accompanying weaknesses? 
The answer given is that racially separate 
schools are most advisable while the four 
racial groups remain so different in back- 
ground, thinking, and levels of advance- 
ment. 


Federal Administration 


Ultimate responsibility for white, 
Asian, and Colored education rests with 
the Federal Parliament representing the 
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people. Under the Minister of Education 
responsibility is carried out by a Secretary 
for Education and his professional staff. 
A Federal Education Advisory Board 
plans major educational policy. Adminis- 
tration is decentralized in five regions 
covering the three territories. Regional 
planning is done by five Regional Educa- 
tion Advisory Boards. Direct supervision 
under a chief inspector is carried out by 
fifteen inspectors whose advisory and 
inspectoral duties are important in main- 
taining standards. 


Federal School Characteristics 

A budget of $108,305,736 in 1959- 
1960 supported 329 white, Asian, and 
Colored schools enrolling 79,456 pupils. 
Some 82 per cent of these are government 
schools; the remaining 18 per cent are 
private schools receiving government 
grants. White schools enroll 87 per cent 
of the total; Asian and Colored schools 
enroll the remaining 13 per cent. 

Private schools, registered and inspected 
by the Federal Ministry of Education, 
receive $28 per primary and $56 per 
secondary pupil. They also receive loans 
for buildings and equipment. 


The scattered nature of rural settle- 
ments requires both primary and second- 
ary boarding school facilities; 17 per 
cent of the white enrollment and 19 per 
cent of the Asian and Colored enroll- 
ment are in boarding schools. Besides 
extra expense, psychological adjustments 
are obviously involved. 


Education is compulsory between ages 
7 and 15. A 2-year Infant School at ages 
6 and 7 includes play, art, handiwork, 
music, religious education, and nature, 
history and geography in story form. The 
Primary School of 5 years (called Stand- 
ards) from ages 8 to 12 offers English, 
arithmetic, geography, history, nature 


study, music, physical education, art, 
crafts, and religious education. For those 
unable to attend Infant and Primary 
Schools, a Correspondence School is 
available and radio broadcasts are offered. 


Entrance to the six-year Secondary 
School serving ages 13 to 18 is auto 
matic. The main secondary studies be- 
sides those continued from Primary 
School are languages, science, technical 
drawing, and commercial subjects. Group- 
ed classes for each secondary year (called 
Form) are adapted to pupils’ abilities. 
The British examination tradition is fol- 
lowed by a School Certificate Examina- 
tion in 6 to 8 subjects after Form IV and 
the Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion in 3 to 4 advanced subjects after 
Form VI. 


Further education in day and evening 
classes is available for adults and for 
the many who leave school after Form 
IV at age 16. Federally administered 
technical colleges are located in main 
towns of Southern and Northern Rho- 
desia. Federal cooperation with industry 
provides on-the-job apprenticeship train- 
ing. 

The 4-year-old University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland provides higher 
education for men and women of all 
races. Its special relationship with the 
University of London, which approves 
its staff and degree courses, has kept its 
standards high. It prepares secondary 
school teachers through a postgraduate 
year’s course leading to the Diploma in 
Education. In 1959 it enrolled 188 stu- 
dents (154 whites, 32 Africans, 1 Color- 
ed, 1 Asian) while 1,092 students from 
the Federation studied in South African 
universities. The University College plans 
to open an Adult Education Institute and 
schools of medicine and engineering. 
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Teachers prepared at the University 
College and at the 2-year course at 
Heany Training College in Bulawayo 
must be supplemented by teachers re- 
cruited from England and from the Union 
of South Africa. This outside recruit- 
ment is unstable because of uncertainty 
about the Federation’s political future. 


White Rhodesian School Days 


Something of Rhodesian attitudes may 
be seen through a white youth’s school 
days. Freddy Wells’ father, South Afri- 
can-born of British ancestry, had moved 
North to Southern Rhodesia for greater 
opportunity. Originally from a farming 
family, he worked in town long enough 
to buy some land and marry a British- 
born secretary working in the same firm. 
By the time Freddy was born, the family 
was financially secure and the father poli- 
tically influential. Freddy grew up know- 
ing Africans only as servants and field 
hands, often referred to with disdain. 
Their pole-and-mud thatched huts with 
dirt floors were repugnant compared with 
his own clean home and conveniences. 


Freddy was instructed from age 6 to 
age 8 through Correspondence School 
lessons. After conferring with a school 
inspector, his parents sent Freddy to a 
Salisbury primary school with boarding 
facilities, taking him home frequently on 
weekends and holidays and gaining some 
security from a watchful relative’s fre- 
quent school visits. 


There were other boarders in similar 
circumstances and the emotional strain 
of separation soon passed. Freddy matured 
socially and caught up academically with 
his age group. The school was adequately 
staffed by trained teachers. It was new, 
airy, and well equipped. Often there was 
more play than work. Freddy quickly 
became aware of belonging to a preferred 


group, of having the hard work done by 
African labor, and of not having serious 
competition in gaining status and a live. 
lihood. 

These values were shaken during 
Freddy’s secondary school years. His 
school subjects became increasingly gear- 
ed to a vocational preference on approach- 
ing Form IV and to Higher Certificate 
work for university entrance on approach- 
ing Form VI. Freddy knew that some 
African boys his age were working harder 
than he was in their secondary schools 
and against greater odds. A growing cloud 
of fear came over him that Africans 
might some day threaten white security. 


Having no real contact with other 
racial groups except as master to servant, 
white youths like Freddy go through 
educational experiences that reinforce 
rather than overcome prejudice. As 
Freddy entered manhood and exercised his 
voting rights, he did so on a racial basis 
because he was afraid. The tragedy is 
that African, Asian, and Colored youths 
are going through similar isolated edu- 
cational experiences. Beyond their fear 
looms anger and retribution. 


African Education In Southern Rhodesia 


Under a Minister of Native Educa- 
tion, a Director and Assistant Director di- 
vide school administration between a 
Chief Education Officer and a Chief In- 
spector. Five divisions cover the country, 
each with a Divisional Inspector and 
three or more circuit inspectors. All are 
Europeans. Below this level are mission- 
ary superintendents, mainly white, school 
headmasters, increasingly African, and the 
teaching force, 96 per cent African. 

Policy is formed by an Education Ad- 
visory Board with representatives from 
the Native Education Department, mis 
sions, and the African Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion; and influenced by the Missionary 
Conference, composed of most of the 18 
denominations in Southern Rhodesia, and 
the Federation of African Welfare Socie- 
ties. 

Of the 7 to 15 age group, 80 per cent 
are in school, a high percentage for 
Africa. This is a tribute to the missions 
which under government subsidy and 
supervision manage 98 per cent of all 
African schools. The 1960 statistics are 
impressive: 505,266 Africans enrolled 
in 2,859 schools taught by 13,248 teach- 
ers at a cost of $11,023,600. But 90 
per cent are enrolled below the eighth 
grade, the dropouts are very high, and 
only a few enter the 24 secondary schools. 

Facilities and personnel cannot keep 
pace with Africans’ increasing desire for 
schooling. Teacher training, a prime bot- 
tleneck, is conducted at 1 government 
center and 34 mission centers. But the 
graduates are fewer than the number 
needed. Untrained teachers must be hired 
and these comprise 47.6 percent of all 
primary school teachers. They lean 
heavily on government-prepared lesson 
plans and must be continually aided by 
inspectors and supervisors. 

Academically qualified Africans, like 
their counterparts elsewhere, quickly 
leave the teaching profession, partly be- 
because of low salaries. A recently in- 
novated Unified African Teaching Serv- 
ice may enhance the profession in terms 
of salary, increments, health insurance, 
and retirement plan. 


African Education In Northern Rhodesia 

By having a Minister of Education who 
is an African, Northern Rhodesia has 
created a more wholesome atmosphere in 
contrast to the paternal tone found in 
Southern Rhodesia. Broader based multi- 
racial policy-making is also evident in 


Northern Rhodesia. For example, under 
the Minister, a Director and his staff, 
all white, are advised by many school- 
experienced members of committees, 
among them an African Education Advis- 
ory Board and its Standing Committee; 
committees advising on primary educa- 
tion, secondary education, teacher train- 
ing, technical education, education of 
girls, character education, the teaching 
of various school subjects; and a Central 
Teaching Service Committee. 

Grass root African participation is en- 
couraged in Local Education Authorities 
composed of missionaries, African teach- 
ers, community members, and, where 
appropriate, representatives. A 
network of rural and urban Local Edu- 
cation Authorities guided by District 
Commissioners are organized within the 
territory's 8 Provincial Local Education 
Authorities guided by Provincial Educa- 
tion Officers. Local Education Authorities 
exercise considerable responsibility in local 


mining 


planning, financing, and control of edu- 
cation, all within Ministry policy and 
available funds. School Councils or par- 
ent-teacher associations are also wide- 
spread. Local Education Authorities are 
thus community anchors which ideally 
sustain interest and raise funds. 


In 1959-60 Northern Rhodesia spent 
$6,190,699 to educate 245,816 pupils 
taught by 5,249 teachers in 1,515 schools. 
Northern Rhodesia’s adult education and 
technical education particularly are among 
the best in the Federation, due partly 
to enlightened copper mine company in- 
fluence. Schools for handicapped youths 
are available. The dropout rate is high 
as pupils go up the school ladder. Main- 
taining literacy in the face of this high 
dropout rate is harder because of North- 
ern Rhodesia’s 4 main vernaculars as 
compared with 2 in Southern Rhodesia. 
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Overcrowded copperbelt towns with 
their slums and transients are educational 
problem centers. But the core of stable 
workers and their children are eager for 
educational opportunity. It is with this 
sophisticated group that citizenship train- 
ing and character education need to be 
deepened and sustained. For among these 
rising, restless Africans race relations will 
either be harmoniously shaped or further 
disintegrated. 


African Education In Nyasaland 


Nyasaland, a lovely country of moun- 
tains and lakes, is the most contradictory 
of the three territories. The anomaly lies 
in the fact that wide-ranging Nyasa mig- 
rant workers, known all over South and 
central Africa for their ability to learn 
a job quickly, have less comparable West- 
ern schooling than do Africans in the 
other two territories. 


School enrollment in the last 8 years 
doubled in the other two territories but 
rose only slightly in Nyasaland. Besides 
the 20 schools which the government 
runs, it subsidizes only one-third of the 
other schools, mainly mission-managed. 
The remaining two-thirds, mainly Afri- 
can community schools, are unaided. 
Thus, though Nyasaland’s economy is 
less viable, its Africans show more in- 
dependence in their educational effort 
than the other two territories. This ex- 
plains why the tiny headquarters staff, 
under a Director, can administer the 
school system through a few education 
officers in 3 provinces. In 1959 296,431 
pupils in 3,359 schools were taught by 
7,064 teachers at a cost of $3,310,177. 


Nyasaland’s hope for independence lies 
in the large African majority (98%) and 
in her land-rooted people with strong, 
traditional cultural values. Western in- 
fluence has not affected the people’s es- 
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sential cohesiveness. Hence, the white- 
inspired federation has held no attraction 
for Nyasas who have strongly resisted it, 

As Nyasaland draws closer to independ- 
ence, its school focus may change. What 
direction it may take is, like Nyasaland’s 
future, unknown. One thing is sure. It 
will be uniquely African. 


African School Days 


What does an African schoolboy go 
through in his search for meaning and 
opportunity in the society of which he 
is a part? Jackson Mutambenengwe was 
born in Mutambara district of Southern 
Rhodesia in a_ typical 
thatched hut, one of many children whose 
father had several wives. Mutambara is 
served by the American Methodist 
Church, one of whose missionaries con- 
verted Jackson’s father to Christianity and 
taught him to read and write. 


Ambitious for his children, the father 
sent Jackson to a nearby village school 
offering Sub A, B, and Standard I. He 
sat on a dirt floor in ragged clothes facing 
an untrained male African teacher who 
had only completed Standard VI. In his 
Shona vernacular Jackson drilled con- 
stantly on his school subjects from dull 
lesson plans. 

For Standard II and III Jackson had to 
transfer to a larger village school. Many 
of his fellow students had dropped out 
for lack of places or money for fees 
or because untrained teachers dulled their 
interest. But Jackson persisted, finding a 
place at the mission central primary school 
for Standard IV, V, and VI. He was 
lucky enough to find a place in a Meth- 
odist boarding secondary school. 


pole-and-mud 


Jackson took standardized examinations 
which matched him against the best 
white secondary students anywhere in 
the British world. He passed his South 
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African Matriculation Exam at the end 
of Form II, the Cambridge Overseas 
Exam at the end of Form IV, and the 
Higher School Certificate Exam at the 
end of Form VI, all against great odds. 

One out of 10,000 like Jackson win 
through to Form VI, and one out of 
100,000 enter a university. Compared 
with Freddy Wells, Jackson Mutamben- 
engwe had to exert many times more 
effort, yet his educational experience will 
not necessarily help him understand or 
overcome frustrations. He will get a lesser 
job than Freddy Wells and earn much 
less pay. He will not be able to go back 
to the tribal culture from which he came 
and he is not accepted by the white 
society whose cultural level he has at- 
tained. 

Africans like Jackson are men of two 
worlds, comfortable in neither. They have 
been educated to be ashamed of their 
past and yet are psychologically ill at 
ease in the present. Such is the dilemma 
of the emergent African. Can he build a 
common destiny with whites who fear 


and despise him? 
Image Of Man In Africa 


The Western image of man forms the 
lesson plans, organization, testing pro- 
gram, and discipline of the African school. 
This image, impressed on Africans, min- 


gles competition and materialism with 
altruism and nobility. Is it a good image? 
If so, where are the leaders to give it 
currency and the teachers to leaven it 
among the young? Where is its thrust 
and power, its grace and uplift? When 
will it give Africa a Renaissance, a Re- 
formation, an Enlightenment, Republican 
goals, and Democratic ideals? 


The Western image of man_ has 
brought to Africa something of its own 
altruism and nobility: Christian non- 
violence and Schweitzerian reverence for 


life. Will this ennoble Africans? 


A people’s image of man forms the 
matrix of education. As the image of 
man can change, so education can _be- 
come a many-edged sword. It can cut 
where its directing hand wills. It can pass 
to malleable generations a parent culture 
wedded to the people’s values. 


At rock bottom, education is survival 
and in essence Western-directed African 
education perpetuates white rule. This 
domination cannot last, for the African 
is on the march to his own mistakes on 
his own land and at his own loss or gain. 
He strides forward with faltering steps 
to an image of man neither Western 
nor Eastern but African. When the 
shape of this image emerges, something 
new will come out of Africa. 











CHAPTER XIII 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA (ANGOLA AND MOZAMBIQUE): SOME CRUCIAL 
PROBLEMS AND THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THEIR RESOLUTION 


James Durry 


Professor of Spanish, Brandeis University 


The professed goal of Portugal’s policy 
in Africa is the assimilation of the Afri- 
can majority into a world of Portuguese 
cultural values. For more than thirty 
years Portuguese spokesmen, from Prime 
Minister Antonio de Oliveira Salazar 
down to minor functionaries in the over- 
seas office, have reafirmed this goal as 
the mission of their lives. Implicit in 
their faith that assimilation is the only 
satisfactory answer to the nationalist as- 
pirations which have in the last decade 
swept the continent is the deluding ra- 
tionalization that the history of Portugal’s 
presence in Africa has for 450 years 
been the history of a civilizing mission. 
By this the Portuguese mean that their 
policies in Africa have traditionally been 
characterized by Christian enlightenment, 
racial tolerance, and human _ idealism. 
Our policies in Africa, the Portuguese 
maintain, have been different from those 
of other colonizing powers; we have es- 
tablished, they go on to argue, bonds 
of sympathy with the African peoples, 
and as these bonds grow stronger the 
African will be drawn from his own 
primitive world into a world of higher 
Western values. In a sense, the Portu- 
guese believe that their task in Africa 
is a spiritual conquest over the forces of 
ignorance and, more recently, over those 
of a misguided materialism. 


Because of the uniqueness of these 
colonial concepts, the Portuguese declare 
that the African territories of the Cape 
Verde Islands, Portuguese Guinea, Sao 
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Tomé and Principe, Angola, and Mogam- 
bique are not colonies, but overseas prov- 
inces, legitimate and integral projections 
of metropolitan Portugal. We do not 
recognize any distinction between peo- 
ples, the Portuguese say, and we cannot 
therefore recognize administrative and 
geographic distinctions. Presumably these 
sentiments of equality were the influ- 
encing factor in the early 1950’s when 
the Salazar regime abruptly decided that 
the African territories should no longer 
be called colonies. Critics of Portuguese 
policies hold the oipinion that Dr. Sala- 
zar was strengthening his legal fortress 
in Africa against future anti-colonial at- 
tacks. 


There are, of course, two types of 
overseas provinces, those which have a 
regime do indigenato, that is a separate 
administrative system for the African pop- 
ulation, and those which do not. The 
Cape Verdes and Sao Tomé-Principe, the 
less important of the Portuguese African 
territories, do not; Angola, Mogambique, 
and Guinea, the more important terri- 
tories, do. The total population of the 
Cape Verdes (whose 1950 population of 
167,000 was 28 per cent African, 70 per 
cent Mestico, and 2 per cent European) 
and of Sao Tomé-Principe (whose 1950 
population of 60,000 was 80 per cent 
African, 15 per cent Mesticgo, and 5 per 
cent European) is considered civilized 
and therefore subject to Portuguese com- 
mon law. Statistics, which even for the 
smaller territories are misleading, for 
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the three large colonies tell a different 
story. Of Guinea’s 500,000, only 14,000 
in 1950 were assimilated Africans, and 
this is probably an exaggerated figure. 
In Angola, 30,000 Africans out of a 
total African population of more than 
4,000,000 were assimilated in 1950. Out 
of Mocambique’s nearly 6,000,000 inhab- 
itants there were 5,000 assimilados. ‘The 
assimilation figures have shown no marked 
increase in the last ten years. Since Por- 
tuguese colonial policy states that the in- 
digena, i.e., the vast majority of the peo- 
ple in Angola, Mocgambique, and Guinea, 
are culturally inferior, for the Portuguese 
it logically follows that even in overseas 
territories there should exist a separate 
administrative apparatus for the control, 
protection, and education of the African. 
Theoretically the regime do indigenato is 
to bring about the eventual assimilation 
of the native population. 


As the statistics indicate, the task of 
civilization seems to be a slow process, 
the work of centuries, as colonial spokes- 
men say. It is perfectly clear that Portugal 
does not have centuries at her disposal 
to inculcate the Africans with Lusitanian 
values. It is likely that if the Salazar 
regime can hold on for a little while 
longer in Africa it will decide that the 
present high standards for assimilation are 
unworkable and will solemnly declare, as 
it has already declared “colonies” to be 
“provinces,” that all Africans are assimi- 
lated. Such a decision was made in Sao 
Tomé and Principe in 1953 and 1954 
with not much more justification. But 
for the moment, the African living in An- 
gola and Mocambique who wants to ob- 
tain his bilhete de identidade, which pro- 
claims him a Portuguese citizen, must: 
(1) be eighteen years old; (2) speak the 
Portuguese language correctly; (3) exer- 
cise a profession or trade which will pro- 


vide support for his family and himself; 
(4) be of good conduct and have ac- 
quired the enlightenment and _ personal 
habits presupposed for the integral appli- 
cation of Portuguese public and private 
law; (5) have fulfilled his military obli- 
gations. 

The philosophy of Portuguese policy is 
that the African is a primitive child, and 
the purpose of the policy is to lead him to 
Portuguese adulthood. It is difficult 
to believe that anyone could take such 
obscurantist nonsense seriously, and the 
truth of the matter is that Portugal’s pre- 
sent policy is merely a statement of tra- 
ditions which have accumulated over cen- 
turies of neglect. With the exception of 
certain diplomatic alliances made with 
African leaders such as the Manicongo or 
Monomotapa and of examples offered by 
the small number of Africans and mulat- 
toes who through the years have been 
more or less accidentally assimilated into 
the European society, the history of Por- 
tugal in Africa has been the story of 
the enslavement and repression of the 
majority. In the name of Christianity 
the African was sold into slavery; in the 
name of civilization he is presently oblig- 
ed to learn “the dignity of labor.” Under 
the guise of paternalism, Portuguese au- 
thorities in this century have attempted to 
replace African cultural traditions with 
their own; they have until recently suc- 
ceeded in isolating the African population 
from all political and intellectual contact 
with the rest of the world. Portuguese 
practice has not been a persuasion for 
assimilation, and Portuguese policy has 
been directed only toward maintaining 
a medieval status quo in Africa. 


There is no better illustration of Por- 
tuguese intent, or incapacity, in Africa 
than the educational system in Angola 
and Mogambique. If one is reasonably to 
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assume that cultural assimilation is the 
goal of a colonial policy, then it should 
follow that the colonial power carry out 
an intensive campaign of education and 
indoctrination. In Portuguese Africa any 
educational campaign has been until very 
recently a desultory program, sometimes 
effective in the cities and towns and 
almost never effective in the countryside. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Jesuits in Angola and the 
Dominicans in Mogambique administered 
schools for African converts, some of 
whom went on to study in Lisbon, Goa, 
or Rome, and in Angola the Jesuits also 
gave instruction in crafts. But with the 
decline of the missionary effort, these 
activities disappeared. Education in the 
Portuguese colonies in the nineteenth 
century was virtually non-existent for Af- 
rican and European. Colonial statistics 
of the century tell a pathethic story of a 
single schoolmaster with a handful of 
students of all ages in the principal towns 
of Angola and Mogambique. Toward the 
end of the century, with the arrival of 
Protestant missionaries and the slow 
growth of several colonial cities, the edu- 
cational picture became a little brighter, 
but the Phelps-Stokes reports of the 
1920’s revealed a disturbing absence of 
schools, teachers, and students in almost 
every part of Portuguese Africa.’ 


In 1930 the Salazar government, with 
the publication of the Colonial Act, began 
to take a serious interest in the African 
territories, but it was not until a decade 
later, with the Missionary Accord of 
1940 (which develops the principles con- 
tained in the Concordat of May 7, 1940, 
between the Vatican and the Portuguese 


*See Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in 
Africa (New York, 1922), pp. 224-227 (An- 
gola), and Thomas Jesse Jones, Education 
in East Africa (New York, 1926), pp. 296- 
315 (Mocambique). 
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government) and the Missionary Statute 
of 1941, that the government began to 
think concretely of education for the Af- 
rican child. Among the activities specified 
by the Missionary Statute of 1941 as 
pertaining to the Church’s work were 
“the founding and directing of schools 
for European and African students, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and __ professional 
schools.” The Catholic missions were 
after 1941 entrusted with the direction of 
much of the educational program design- 
ed primarily for African students in An- 
gola and Mogambique; this service was 
to be largely underwritten by the Portu- 
guese government. 


There are two school systems in An- 
gola and Mogambique: the state system, 
which is a duplication of metropolitan 
Portugal’s school system, and the ensino 
de adaptagao (called until 1956 ensino 
rudimentar)which is exclusively for Af- 
rican students and may be considered as 
another aspect of the indigenous regime. 
Ensino de adaptacao is, as the name im- 
plies, a sort of instruction in assimilation; 
its purpose is to begin the process of in- 
doctrination into the Portuguese world. 
All instruction is in Portuguese which, 
whatever the intent of the program may 
be, places an initial handicap in front of 
the student. 


Ensino de adaptagao is a three-year 
program. ‘The first year is called the 
“initiation class,” and during this year 
the student is taught the rudiments of 
Portuguese reading and speaking. The 
second cycle, or the next two years, cor- 
responds closely to the first and second 
years of the state system. (The student 
must be seven years old before entering 
school.) The basic courses are reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with a bit of 
history; though this is not stipulated, in 
some schools the student is sometimes 
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taught the elements of hygiene. Instruc- 
tion is largely by catechistic methods. If 
the student passes a government examina- 
tiom—which is made up in the colonial 
capitals or in Lisbon and administered by 
a jury of teachers from the colonial dis- 
trict—at the end of the second cycle he 
may continue his studies by entering the 
third year of the elementary school system. 
In theory the ensino is a three-year pro- 
gram. In practice it is usually a four— 
or five-year program, since few students, 
for a number of reasons, manage to com- 
plete it in three. 

All teachers in the ensino program are 
Africans. Until 1958 the required prep- 
aration for teachers was the satisfactory 
completion of the fourth year (that is the 
last year, roughly the equivalent of the 
sixth grade of the American school sys- 
tem) of elementary school. The majority 
of these teachers are trained at Catholic 
normal schools in Angola and Mogambi- 
que; graduates of the American Board’s 
Currie Institute also go out to teach in 
the ensino system, although they are not 
oficially accredited. In the last three years, 
however, the requirements for teachers 
have been raised. Now they must finish 
the first cycle (the first two years) of 
high school and obtain a teaching certifi- 
cate. Theoretically they cannot get this 
if they are not assimilados, although, 
again, special dispensation may be ob- 
tained. A major difficulty is that the 
would-be teacher must present a birth 
certificate, which in many cases is im- 


possible. 


Education for the African in the 
Portuguese colonies is progressively selec- 
tive. There are many serious problems 
which prevent the student from contin- 
uing his studies. In the first place, there 
is no legal provision for the student to 
go on to elementary school although, to 
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be sure, there are practical provisions. To 
be able to enter the third year of ele- 
mentary school the student must not be 
over fourteen years old. This is a real 
disadvantage if the student's progress 
in the ensino has been delayed, as it fre- 
quently is. Usually there are no elemen- 
tary schools close at hand, and the stu- 
dent is obliged to become a boarding 
student. State elementary schools exist 
only for white students, Mesticos, and 
assimilated Africans. The African student 
is therefore obliged to go to a missionary 
school, either Catholic or Protestant, 
which is, by income standards in Angola 
and Mocambique, difficult. Fees for the 
year, including room, board, and in- 
struction, are eighteen to twenty dollars, 
which seems absurdly low, but frequently 
this modest sum is one-quarter or one 
-third of a family’s total annual income. 
Fees at state-subsidized Catholic elemen- 
tary schools are somewhat lower. There 
are other reasons why the African student 
does not go on. Boys in their “teens” are 
subject to an indiscriminating labor draft; 
girls marry. In the absence of any official 
encouragement, it is surprising that as 
many students as do, endeavor to con- 
tinue their studies. It almost seems that 
the system itself is a discouraging force, 
and one may conclude that education for 
the African does not occupy a notable 
place in Portugal’s policies of assimila- 
tion. 


Elementary schools exist in those areas 
of Portuguese Africa where there is a 
sufcient white or assimilated population 
to justify them. Most schools are there- 
fore situated in cities and towns. The 
elementary school education is a four-year 
program. The first two years deal with the 
primeras letras (reading, writing, and 
arithmetic); the last two years include 
such subjects as history and geography. 
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Only in the fourth year do reading texts 
vary from the elementary school material 
used in Portugal. All examinations are 
state administered through an academic 
jury. Teachers in the elementary school 
must have had five years of high school 
and some education studies, these being 
available only in Lisbon. There are no 
African teachers in state elementary 
schools; several missionary schools do have 
African teachers. 


Government high schools, like public 
elementary schools, are only for Portu- 
guese and assimilated Africans, the for- 
mer making up the vast majority of the 
students. (In 1960 at the Liceu Salazar 
in Lourengo Marques, about thirty stu- 
dents from the high school’s population of 
over one thousand were Africans.) The 
African 
students from going to elementary school 
are multiplied many times by the time 
they are ready for the liceu. Protestant 
missions do subsidize and administer 
boarding houses for Africans who come 
to study at the various high schools in 
Angola or Mogambique. In Angola, there 
are five government high schools, one 
each at Luanda, S4 da Bandeira, Nova 
Lisboa, Benguela, and Malange; there 
are three in Mocgambique, at Lourengo 
Marques, Beira, and Inhambane. There 
are also various private secondary schools 
in the colonies, only several of which 
offer the full seven-year cycle of courses, 
and a number of secondary technical, or 
trade, schools. There are present plans to 
combine the first two years of academic 
and technical school, and then permit the 
student to choose one of the two divisions 
for his next three years of secondary ed- 


difficulties which keep most 


ucation. 


Although the full liceu program is sev- 
en years, one two-year cycle, one three- 
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year cycle, and a final two-year cycle, 
the student being examined at the end 
of each cycle, very few students go be- 
yond the first five years. Only those who 
intend to continue their education in a 
university attend the full seven years. All 
teachers in the high school are university 
graduates. The course offerings are fairly 
rich and varied, and there seems to be lit- 
tle question that the colonial high schools 
are academically as good as, and perhaps 
better than, high schools in Portugal. 
It is a pity not more Africans are able 
to attend them. 

There are no universities in Portuguese 
Africa, but there has been talk of start- 
ing several professional schools in Luanda 
in the near future. A few Africans do 
go to universities in Portugal and, on rare 
occasions, in other countries. It is esti- 
mated that there are presently a total of 
forty African students at the universities 
of Coimbra, Oporto, or Lisbon. The 
several African doctors in Angola and 
Mocambique are graduates of Portuguese 
schools; several others have entered the 
administrative services; and some chose 
to remain in Portugal after finishing their 
university careers. The number of Afri- 
can university graduates is very small, 
but they could form a larger educated 
elite than the Belgian Congo possessed 
in June, 1960. Whether by this final 
stage of his education the African stu- 
dent has become totally assimilated is 
hard to say: several African university 
students have joined the opposition par- 
ties in exile while others make speeches 
in Lisbon or Luanda defending Portu- 
guese policies. 

Education in Angola and Mocambique 
is selective. It has been said that in the 
last five years the colonial governments 
have taken important steps toward broad- 
ening the basis of popular education for 
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the African and toward permitting him 
to continue with his studies beyond the 
ensino de adaptacao level. It has also 
been stated by Portuguese authorities that 
the illiteracy rate among the African 
population is decreasing at the rate of 
two per cent a year from its 1955 level 
of 98 per cent. But there is usually 
considerable variation between Portuguese 
pronouncements about what is going on 
in the colonies and what is really going 


on. 


Tables I and II give a rough idea of 
the educational situation in Angola and 
Mocambique during the last five years, 
although there is no recent full infor- 
mation available to make the tables very 
meaningful.” 


The sources for Table I provide no 
breakdown beyond the adaptacao level on 
the basis of race, but it may be reliably 
assumed that the school population in the 
private elementary schools is predomi- 
nantly African and that in the state ele- 
mentary schools it is predominantly Portu- 
guese, with a small admixture of assimi- 
lado or Mestico. Thus there were prob- 
ably about 12,000 African students at- 
tending elementary school in 1959-60 
and about 14,000 Portuguese students, 
the African students representing a total 


population of about 4,500,000, and the 
of perhaps 


Portuguese a population 


*To obtain statistical information for this 
essay, I sent in March, 1961, a question- 
naire, in Portuguese, to the Directors of Edu- 
cation in Angola and Mocambique, to the 
Education Office in Lisbon, and to the Por- 
tuguese Embassy in Washington. In the 
middle of May I had received a response 
from no one. Nor was any satisfactory in- 
formation available at the United Nations. 

am certain, however, that the few general 
statements I have made about the selectivity 
of the colonial education system are substan- 
tially accurate. 


160,000. Nor does the table reveal the 
high rate of students dropping out; one 
can be quite certain that of the nearly 
58,000 African students in the ensino de 
adaptacao program in 1959-60, no more 
than one-third will complete the three- 
year program. One can only guess at 
the number of Africans in academic and 
technical high schools. A very generous 
figure would be three hundred. 


These sketchy figures for Mogambique 
in Table II reveal roughly the same story 
as do the fuller figures for Angola: the 
progressive decline of students from the 
rudimentary level to the elementary level 
to the secondary level. For African stu- 
dents the decline is extraordinarily high . 
and reveals the discrimination inherent 
in the colonial educational system. In 
Mogambique in the last several years : 
some notable progress has been made in 
the construction of school buildings and 
in the increase of a teacher training pro- 
gram, but in Angola no such tendencies 
can be noted. 


It is foolish to suppose that a colonial 
power is going to carry out an educational 
reform in Africa which it has not yet ac- 
complished at home. Portugal is a poor 
country, and this poverty is as often in- 


*“The inadequacy of the Portuguese edu- 
cational system becomes acute when Afri- 
cans compare it with another country, for 
example, Northern Rhodesia. In 1958 the 
total enrollment of all grades in Northern 
Rhodesia was 248,905 students or 11 per 
cent of the total African population. The 
percentage in Angola in 1956 was 1 per cent. 
Furthermore the government of Northern 
Rhodesia estimated expenditures on educa- 
tion for 1957 at .. . $7,749,641 or US. 
$4.02 per head of the African population. 
Angola’s government grant in 1956 for 
schools and professional institutions was . . . 
$4,760.00 or U.S. $.001 per head. . . . By 
such comparisons Africans are skeptical of 
Portugal’s efforts to lift the level of literacy 
in Angola.” (From Thomas Okuma, “An- 
gola—Another Congo?”, a manuscript to be 
published in 1962 by the Beacon Press.) 





TABLE I 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ENRCLLED 
IN ANGOLA, 1955-1959 














SCHOOLS 1955 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 

Adaptacao 1,003 1,050 1,088 1,015 1,066 

Elementary (Private) 154 ihrarg 217 245 371 

Elementary (State) 144 152 163 175 211 

Secondary Academic 18 21 26 27 26 
(Private ) 

Secondary Academic 2 3 5 5 5 
(State) 

Secondary Technical 5 5 7 + 5 
(Private ) 

Secondary Technical 5 8 10 10 10 
(State) 

TEACHERS 

Adaptacao 2,526 2,595 1,396 1,311 1,363 

Elementary (Private) 316 367 435 490 676 

Elementary (State) 304 323 357 360 467 

Secondary Academic 145 147 172 172 219 
(Private) 

Secondary Academic 47 65 96 108 122 
(State) 

Secondary Technical 36 37 60 28 45 
(Private) 

Secondary Technical Vi 117 162 208 227 
(State) 

STUDENTS ENROLLED 

Adaptacao 48,248 49,142 47,671 57,428 55,779 

Elementary (Private) 7,564 8,324 9,193 11,166 13,226 

Elementary (State) 11,132 11,292 12,350 14,466 16,771 

Secondary Academic 1,610 1,899 2,034 2,248 2,355 
(Private) 

Secondary Academic 1,510 1,730 2,009 2,457 3,006 
(State) 

Secondary Technical 530 395 235 211 288 
(Private) 

Secondary Technical 1,300 1,812 2,104 2,526 3,074 


(State) 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF AFRICAN STUDENTS IN MOZAMBIQUE SCHOOLS, 1955-1959 

















1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Ensino de Adaptacao 
Enrolled 240,813 292,199 340,027 370,013 391,134 
Finishing Third Year 5,027 5,626 5,860 8,158 9,486 
Elementary School 
Enrolled 3,729 4,034 4,468 5,197 5,397 
High School 
Enrolled 
Technical 116 139 185 183 301 
Academic 10 10 20 34 41 
Seminary 105 94 102 166 169 
tellectual as it is economic. There are government is confident that it can in- 


not enough teachers for Africa, not 
enough money, not enough interest. But 
there is also a more important consider- 
ation, and that is the design of the 
Salazar regime to see to it that the Afri- 
can majority does not become any more 
politically conscious than is metropolitan 
Portugal’s rural majority. Salazarian so- 
ciology envisages the formation of a de- 
vout, semi-literate, hard-working and con- 
servative African population. For them 
ensino de adaptacao is sufficient. The 


doctrinate with Portuguese values that 
handful of students which goes beyond 
the ensino program. For the mass a 
general policy of psychological assimila- 
tion; for the few an intensive cultural 
and political assimilation. This is the 
purpose of the educational program in 
There are serious 
problems in such an educational concept, 
but it is bootless to dwell on them. The 
colonies will cease to be Portuguese be- 
fore the theory finds reality. 


Portuguese Africa. 










































Only four states on the African conti- 
nent were among the original 51 mem- 
bers of the United Nations—Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, Liberia, and the Union of South 
Africa. In contrast, 22 African countries 
have gained independence in the last 
five years, and several others will follow 
suit in 196] and 1962.* Already the 
African nations hold a majority (25 to 21) 
in the Afro-Asian group in the United 
Nations, and virtually one-half of the 
items on the agenda of the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly concerned 
Africa—items ranging from the Congo 
crisis to strife in Angola, and from South 
African apartheid to the question of a 
United Nations development program. 
Furthermore, the continuation in office of 
the Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
rests to no small degree upon the active 
support of the so-called middle and small 
members, of which African states consti- 
tute the largest minority. He stated on 
October 4, 1960: 


“Tt is not the Soviet Union or indeed 
any other big powers which need the 
Soviet Union for their protection. It 


*Generalizations about Africa are always 
open to exceptions. The continent, four 
times the area of the United States, includes 
great deserts, tropical rain forests, dry waste- 
lands, and coastal swamps, snow-capped 
mountains and broad rivers; its 220 million 
inhabitants share 700 languages and dialects; 
and its high per cent of illiteracy (80-90%) 
and still dominant (although weakening) 
tribalism make development slow and _ar- 
duous. Tropical Africa generally refers to 
the 135 million people who live in 22 coun- 
tries from the Congo to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and from Senegal to Somalia. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN AN EMERGING AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


Ricuarp I. MILLer 


Associate Director, Project on Instruction, National Education Association 
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is all the others. In this sense, the 
organization is first of all their organi- 
zation, and I deeply believe in the wis- 
dom with which they will be able to 
use it and guide. I shall remain in 
my post during the term of office as a 
servant of the organization in the in- 
terest of all those other nations as long 
as they wish me to do so.” 


Wuicu Roe? 


The United Nations and its Related 
Agencies have been engaged in many ac- 
tivities in Africa, ranging from forcefully 
expelling some Belgian advisers from the 
Congo to conducting a plebiscite in the 
Southern Cameroons, from _ supplying 
capital for building a huge dam in Nor- 
thern Rhodesia to financing a new rail- 
road in Mauritania, from combating 
sleeping sickness in Tanganyika to con- 
ducting courses for midwives in Sierra 
Leone, and from helping educate chil- 
dren in Nigeria to helping educate adults 
in Liberia. In order to facilitate discus- 
sion of the various roles played by the 
United Nations in Africa, its various ac- 
tivities will be classified as political, 
economic, social, and educational. A few 
examples of the United Nations action 
will be mentioned in each case. 


PoxiTIcCAL STABILITY 


Above all, the United Nations works 
to keep the peace. All other réles, al- 
though important in their own right, are 
subservient to this primary function. Two 


*Secretary-General’s Reply to USSR. Uni- 
ted Nations Review 7:80; November 1960. 
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examples will be given of the political 
role of the United Nations in Africa. One 
example—South Africa—illustrates frustra- 
tion; the other—the Congo—illustrates 
success, if considered in light of the mag- 
nitude and nature of the task. 


South Africa 


Problems relating to the Union of 
South Africa, particularly the question of 
South West Africa, have been continuous- 
ly before various United Nations bodies 
since the first session of the General As- 
sembly in 1946. When the question of 
apartheid was raised for the first time 
during the seventh session of the General 
Assembly in 1952, many states abstained 
on the two resolutions (24 and 34 states 
tespectively), contending that the racial 
policies of South Africa, although deplor- 
able, were the internal affairs of that 
Member state and should be free from 
outside interference under Article II, Sec- 
tion 7 of the United Nations Charter. 
The number of abstentions has dwindled 
steadily, and the United States began 
voting afirmatively (1958) for resolutions 
condemning policies of apartheid. The 
fifteenth session of the General Assem- 
bly passed resolutions condemning the 
position of the Union of South Africa 
on three perennial issues—Apartheid 
(95-1-0), the Indian-Pakistani minority 
(78-0-2), and Southwest Africa (83-1-0). 

It was the massacre at Sharpeville, how- 
ever, that brought the Union of South 
Africa into dramatic conflict with the 
United Nations. Without warning and 
for no apparent reason, other than to 
spread terror, South African police fired 
into a crowd of black Africans, killing 72 
outright and wounding 184. 


The nine-nation African bloc met two 
days later (on March 23, 1960) and is- 
sued a very strong statement referring to 


“the most inhuman massacre” and expres- 
sing “its deep conviction that an imme- 
diate end should be put to the inhuman 
and uncivilized conduct of South Africa 
in its policy of racial discrimination and 
apartheid.” 

A meeting of the 29-nation Afro-Asian 
group was held on the following day, and 
the group formally asked for a meeting 
of the Security Council. The Council 
met six times on March 30, 31 and 
April 1 for a total of approximately 15 
hours. In general, the debates were a 
dialogue of condemnations, often violent, 
by Argentina, Ceylon, China, Equador, 
Poland, Tunisia, and the Soviet Union. 
The Union of South Africa defended its 
position; France and the United Kingdom 
were sympathetic; and the United States 
sought to bridge the extremes. 

A resolution, passed by 9-0-2, (1) 
called upon the South African govern- 
ment to initiate measures “aimed at bring- 
ing about racial harmony based on equali- 
ty in order to ensure that the present 
situation does not continue or recur and 
to abandon its policies of apartheid and 
racial discrimination”; and (2) requested 
the Secretary-General “to make some ar- 
rangements” with the South African 
government that “would uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and to report to the 
Security Council whenever necessary and 
appropriate.” 

In other words, the United Nations 
went strongly on record against the ra- 
cial policies of the South African govern- 
ment and asked the Secretary-General to 


*Statement by R. Asha, Chairman of the 
African Group, March 23, 1960. p. 1. 

*Official Records of the Security Council, 
Fifteenth Year. Supplement for April, May 
and June 1960. Resolution adopted by the 
Security Council at its 856th meeting on 
1 April 1960, concerning the situation in the 
Union of South Africa. Document $/4300. 


pp. 1-2. 
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follow up on the resolution. In spite of 
this effort, as well as almost all other 
efforts by the United Nations, the Union 
of South Africa has adamantly refused 
to budge from its basic position. The 
weight of world opinion thus far has had 
little effect upon this situation, and the 
will of the United Nations has been 
flouted by a Member state. Unless the 
major world powers agree upon an eco- 
nomic boycott of the Union of South 
Africa through the United Nations, there 
appears little likelihood that the influence 
of the world organization will result in 
basic changes in racial policies in the 
Union. 
of leadership may result in basic changes, 
but at this time the attitude and actions 
of the Members of the United Nations 
add up to a case study in frustration. 


Internal upheaval or a change 


The Congo* 


The United Nations has been success- 
ful in the Congo—successful in prevent- 
ing widespread bloodshed, in avoiding 
starvation and serious epidemics, and in 
stabilizing the day-to-day governmental 
operations. 

Belgium left a country one-third the 
size of the United States utterly unpre- 
pared for self-government. At the time 
of independence, there were only 16 
Congolese college or university graduates; 
30 to 50 Congolese with the equivalent 
of a university education in various reli- 
gious orders; no Congolese doctors, law- 
yers, or engineers; and no Congolese of- 
ficers in the 25,000-man Congolese army. 
When a United Nations technician 
moved into the Leopoldville telephone ex- 
change headquarters to help operate the 


*This section is based upon material in- 
cluded in a forthcoming book by the author 
entitled Dag Hammarskjold and Crisis Di- 
plomacy. New York: Oceana Publications, 
Inc. 1961. 
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system, he assembled several of the top 
African personnel and started explaining 
how a telephone system works. 

“We know all that,” one African said, 
indicating it was elementary knowledge. 

“Good,” responded the official. “Then 
please bring me a system map of the 
telephone lines in Leopoldville.” 

One of the Congolese left to retum 
shortly with a city telephone directory.‘ 

The independence of the Congo has 
provided the United Nations with one of 
its sternest tests to date—a test quite dif- 
ferent from the Hungarian, Lebanese, or 
Suez crises. The Congo crisis is testing 
whether Members of the world organiza- 
tion are willing to support, financially and 
morally, efforts of the Secretariat to man- 
age and guide a new nation over the 
initial difficult and uncertain period of ad- 
justment from colonial rule to indepen- 
dence. In one dimension the problem 
is purely administrative, seeking whether 
a world organization, such as the United 
Nations, can recruit and coordinate the 
varieties of personnel and materials neces- 
sary to assist a large country such as the 
Congo. The problem, in a deeper sense, 
measures the commitment of Member na- 
tions to the practice of international co- 
operation. All Member nations believe 
in international cooperation in theory; 
problems arise when they are asked to 
support their commitment financially and 
when they are asked to develop specific 
procedures to guide the work of the world 
organization. 

The first phase of the Congo Crisis was 
dominated by an impetuous, impatient, 
unpredictable, and clever 35-year old 
demagogue named Patrice Lumumba. 
Believing a strong central government was 


‘Ray Vicker. “UN Builds Up Civilian 
Staff to Help Natives Run Sagging Repu 
lic.” Wall Street Journal, August 24, 1960. 
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essential for the Congo, the former beer 
salesman set about to consolidate his pow- 
er in a country as large as the United 
States east of the Mississippi. His great- 
est obstacle was the rich province of Ka- 
tanga that was ruled by another strong- 
minded and ambitious ruler—Moise 
Tchombe. Thwarted in his initial hopes 
of using the United Nations force to 
conquer Katanga province, the fiery lead- 
er turned to the United States for mili- 
tary assistance and equipment. The Uni- 
ted States, although sympathetic to his 
aspirations at this point, could not extend 
massive bilateral aid without bypassing 
the United Nations—the organization that 
the United States was supporting. 


In this situation the Congolese leader 
turned to the Soviet Union for assistance. 
The response was almost immediate; it 
included 17 airplanes, 100 trucks, several 
thousand tons of foodstuffs, and an esti- 
mated 300-400 technicians. The re- 
sponse was not massive, but it represented 
a foot-in-the-door that worried official 
Washington. The Soviet Union was par- 
ticularly keen to establish a firm foothold 
in the Congo that could serve as a basis 
of operation for the expansion of commu- 
nist activities in the Congo as well as in 
other African countries. The Congo, ac- 
cording to some observers, was to be the 
center for operations in all Central Africa. 
In light of this expectation it is easy to 
understand Soviet eagerness to assist Mr. 
Lumumba. 


The United States government saw the 
inherent danger in this situation and set 
about to do four things: (1) It sought to 
persuade Patrice Lumumba to change his 
proSoviet course. This attempt did not 
work. (2) The United States developed 
and encouraged United Nations resolu- 
tions on the Congo to rule out all forms 
of external interference. It was success- 


ful in this sensible point of view. (3) It 
looked about in the Congo for a moderate 
regime that might serve as a rein on Mr. 
Lumumba. Messrs. Kasavubu and Mo- 
butu, already rivals of Mr. Lumumba, be- 
came more closely associated with the 
United States’ point of view as Patrice 
Lumumba moved further toward the So- 
viet Union. (4) The United States 
sought the support of other Afro-Asian 
members in condemning the policies and 
methods of Patrice Lumumba. It was not 
noticeably successful in this effort. 


Four factors were instrumental in the 
fall from power of Patrice Lumumba: (1) 
His lack of interest in, and understanding 
of, the mechanics of administration 
turned some early supporters from him. 
He ran the government in a most haphaz- 
ard manner, often developing policies as 
he talked to crowds or to the press. He 
did not have a full-time secretary and 
conducted the affairs of state wherever he 
happened to be. (2) His impatience, un- 
certainty, and demagogery marked him 
as a dangerous man to lead a new nation, 
yet he probably would have survived and 
perhaps consolidated his power in one or 
two years if he had worked closely with 
the United Nations instead of the Soviet 
Union. But an inner neurosis consumed 
his reason, and he blindly and viciously 
struck out at those who opposed him or 
blocked his plans. (3) Mr. Lumumba’s 
afhliation with the Soviet Union brought 
the United States and some other coun- 
tries, such as India, into direct opposition 
with his plans. The Soviet Union was 
supporting the pro-Lumumba forces and 
the United States was assisting the pro- 
Western forces of Messrs. Kasavubu and 
Mobutu. (4) The immediate post-inde- 
pendence situation was so chaotic in the 
Congo that any leader, no matter how 
wise and qualified, would have had a 
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very difficult time. It is difficult for 
Americans, born and reared in a political 
milieu of freedom and rationality, to 
grasp the confusion and fear that can 
grip people who suddenly receive freedom 
after a long period of rule by others. The 
freeing of the slaves following the Civil 
War is somewhat analogous. Freedom 
can be frightening and result in destruc- 
tive and dangerous experimentation as in- 
dividuals strive to learn the limits and 
norms of their behavior under what they 
believe is a new system of person-to-per- 
son relationships. 

The United Nations Security Council 
passed three resolutions on the Congo dur- 
ing the first phase—from early July to 
mid-September, 1960. The first one called 
for the withdrawal of Belgian forces; told 
the Secretary-General “to take the neces- 
sary steps... ,” including military assis- 
tance; and to report to the Security Coun- 
cil whenever appropriate. It was sufh- 
ciently vague to allow room for the type 
of creativity that marked the Secretary- 
General’s approach to other sensitive 
problems. Two other resolutions re- 
inforced the initial request for Belgian 
withdrawal and _ expressed _ satisfaction 
with the rate and nature of progress of 
the United Nations Operation in the 
Congo CONUC). 

The Secretary-General began the Congo 
operation with the solid support of almost 
all Members of the United Nations ex- 
cept the Soviet bloc. The Soviet Union 
had become increasingly jealous of the 
success and prestige of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, beginning with the Suez Crisis in 
1956, but this resentment did not break 
into the open until the Congo situation. 
Some African countries, _ particularly 
Ghana and Guinea, also became critical 
of the United Nations approach. Their 
resentment arose primarily from three as- 





pects of the United Nations operation. 
(1) The reluctance of the United Na- 
tions to cater to the wishes of Premier 
Lumumba was a major source of resent- 
ment. For example, the United Nations 
decision not to allow the fiery Premier 
to use the radio station in Leopoldville to 
whip up the emotions of the people was 
cited by African leaders as a direct in- 
trusion into the internal affairs of the 
Congo, and therefore a violation of Ar- 
ticle 2, Section 7 of the United Nations 
Chaster. (2) The reluctance of Mr. 
Hammarskjold to interpret the Security 
Council’s mandates more positively and 
vigorously was another major source of 
criticism. The fact that United Nations 
troops stood by and allowed Premier Lu- 
mumba to be physically beaten on one 
occasion and allowed people to be killed 
in the provinces on other occasions was 
never understood by Congolese, by Afri- 
cans, or by many Americans and others. 
Within a legalistic interpretation of the 
Security Council mandates, passivity to 
murder may be proper, but the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights 
was often violated under the eyes of Uni- 
ted Nations troops that were told not to 
intervene unless they themselves were at- 
tacked. (3) The difficulties encountered 
by ONUC in releasing the Congo from 
the economic and political controls exer- 
cised by Belgium was the third major 
source of criticism. 


The outlook for ONUC appeared 
bleak indeed in late December 1960, but 
the picture, ironically enough, appeared 
more hopeful after the tragic death of 
Patrice Lumumba. 


In late February, India announced 
that it was sending a brigade of combat 
soldiers to the Congo. In addition to the 
obvious value of 4000 well-trained and 
disciplined troops, the decision marked the 
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first time that Indian combat troops have 
been used outside of India since indepen- 
dence, and, therefore, had symbolic signi- 
ficance. 


The Secretary-General, believing that 
25,000 troops were needed to stabilize 
the situation in the Congo, was facing a 
serious problem with troop replacements 
before the Indian announcement because 
of intended withdrawals of troops from 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, and the U.A.R. 


How long will United Nations troops 
stay in the Congo in large numbers? One 
can assume that ONUC will not go on 
indefinitely, for only UNEF seems to 
have that privilege, and the circumstances 
surrounding the two operations are com- 
pletely different. UNOGIL is closer to 
ONUC, but even in this comparison the 
purposes were quite different. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that UNO- 
GIL operated for a little over seven 
months. 


The United Nations Congo effort is 
mandated to stay there until internal sta- 
bility and control is achieved by the Con- 
golese themselves. But that condition is 
the hitch. Very few “new” nations, even 
those former British colonies with an ef- 
fective corps of civil administrators, have 
escaped periods of political ferment, un- 
certainty, and upheaval. (Close to one 
million Indians and Pakistanis were killed 
during the riots and strife in 1947-48). 
In other words, the United Nations can 
never be sure it has achieved the condi- 
tions of the mandate. Chaos might break 
loose the day following the departure 
of the last United Nations troops, or 
it may not. The point is that nobody 
can be sure either way. 


Assuming that the United Nations is 
going to leave the Congo to the Congo- 
lese sometime in the future, which as- 


pects of its operation will hasten ONUC’s 
departure as well as build stability into 
the social structure and fabric of daily 
life in the Congo? Five aspects seem 
of major importance: 


(1) The United Nations Army should 
act more like an army and less like a 
peace force. Nonviolence and peaceful 
persuasion are effective only when both 
parties understand these approaches and 
have at least a grudging respect for 
them. When this simple bond is not 
present, as is the case in the Congo, 
then the respect for peaceful measures 
that are valued in the West and else- 
where becomes an attitude of mockery 
and disrespect. 


The Security Council resolution of 
February 21 was a major step in provid- 
ing a more realistic frame of reference for 
activities of ONUC troops. More positive 
interpretation of the mandate may be 
required. 


(2) The success of ONUC will rest, 
to some extent, upon whether the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. avoid bilateral military 
and technical assistance to Congo govern- 
ments. Large-scale shipments of sup- 
plies and equipment by the Communists 
would very likely cause comparable ef- 
forts by the United States, thus making 
the task of ONUC more difficult if not 
impossible. The large-scale introduction 
of Communist or American arms is not 
likely because a large majority of United 
Nations Members would be vigorously 
opposed, and more problems would be 
created than solved for both sides. 


(3) The long-term success of ONUC 
will rest upon its effectiveness in train- 
ing a sizable number of administrators, 
industrial managers, technicians, and ed- 
ucators. This process will require, at 
minimum, the period of time needed for 
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the education and experience necessary 
While this 


period of time varies greatly with the 


for leadership development. 


occupation and the individual, it will 
probably take, on the whole, about three 
to five years of specialized training and 
experience beyond the secondary level 
of education. Relative political stability 
is a desirable, although not completely 
necessary, precondition for such training. 


(4) The ability of ONUC to bring 
stability and order to the Congolese po- 
litical scene has depended, and will de- 
pend, somewhat upon the key officials 
selected by the Secretary-General. Early 
choices, while technically and profession- 
ally wise, were not always politically wise. 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s selection of key per- 
sonnel is open to question at two or 
three points; on dozens of others his de- 
cisions have held up well. However, suc- 
cess in diplomacy does not lend itself 
to a batting average tally; rather it is 
more likely to focus upon a few mistakes 
and take for granted many brilliant de- 
cisions. 


(5) The success of ONUC will rest, 
in no small measure, upon the support 
and faith of other Member nations, es- 
pecially the other African nations. Un- 
less at least three-quarters of the United 
Nations membership is solidly behind the 
Congo operation, it will have difficulty 
in achieving excellence. 


The future of ONUC is limited; in 
any case, it was never intended to ex- 
tend ad infinitum. 
and educational aspects of ONUC may 
go on for several years, but the 20,000 


The economic, social, 


military force cannot be continued in- 
definitely. In addition to the extra fin- 


ancial responsibilities that it imposes upon 


Member nations, it places a definite drain 
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upon United Nations personnel and their 
energies. ‘The Congo has had top priority 
in the United Nations Secretariat since 
July 1960, and consequently other im- 
portant work has not been given as much 
attention as normally would be the case. 
Theoretically the Secretariat could expand 
its staff and build a special unit to handle 
Congo affairs, but the overlapping nature 
of the United Nations 
commissions and the informal infra-com- 


agencies and 
munication system within the Secretariat 
would tend to negate some of the paper 
advantages of a special unit. In the 
present the phase of 
ONUC calling for large military forces 
will likely not extend beyond the end 
of 1962, if to that point. The success 
of ONUC until the time of its with- 
drawal will depend very largely upon 
the various factors already mentioned. 


circumstances, 


The stakes in the Congo are high. 
They involve not only the fate of Mr. 
Hammarskjold, the United Nations and 
the prestige and influence of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, but also the 
future development of Africa. If the 
United Nations is able to bring order 
and stability to the Congo, its work there 
can serve as a prototype for other oper- 
ations that, taken as a whole, may enable 
Africa to develop without the rash of 
little wars that plagued the development 
of Europe from the Renaissance to the 
Congress of Vienna. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


Africa has become the largest recipient 
of United Nations technical assistance, 
replacing Asia and the Far East. Six- 
teen African nations are scheduled to 
receive 28 per cent of the budget for 
1960-62. Asia and the Far East received 
34 per cent during the 1958-60 bien- 
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nium, and they are scheduled to receive 
27 per cent for 1960-62.° 

World Bank: Tropical Africa receives 
economic assistance from a related agency 
of the United Nations—the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank). For example, the 
giant Koriba Dam across the Zambezi 
River in Northern Rhodesia was made 
possible by loans from the World Bank. 
The hydroelectric power created by this 
dam will provide low-cost power for 
economic development. And the con- 
struction of a network of all-weather 
roads in Ethiopia was assisted by World 
Bank loans totaling $20 million. The 
new roads have greatly reduced travel 
time and costs and have made possible 
substantial increases in farm production 
and exports. The World Bank also has 
loaned $2 million for importing foreign 
machinery for several new factories; and 
yet another loan, of $1.5 million, has 
helped Ethiopia to install up-to-date tel- 
ephone and telegraph services.° 

Economic Commission for Africa: The 
United Nations has created four regional 
economic commissions to advise the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) on 
regional problems and to advise member 
governments, whenever asked, on eco- 
nomic and social problems. (The need 
for regional economic commissions was 
not foreseen when the Charter was put 
together in San Francisco.) 


The fourth regional economic com- 
mission was officially created on April 
29, 1958, with headquarters in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. In the Commission’s 
opening session on December 29, 1958, 


‘James Feront. “Africa Dominates U.N. 
Aid Program.” New York Times, Novem- 
ber 23, 1960. 

“Ethiopia.” Loans at Work. Washington, 
D.C.: International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, 1961. p. 11. 


His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, said that the eco- 
nomics of African states “have existed 
too long as separate, self-contained, iso- 
lated entities. | African countries have 
far too long been forced to nurse their 
own economies and puzzle out their 
complicated problems by themselves, or 
else have them handled haphazardly for 
them by others.” * 


The third session of ECA was held 
from February 6 to 18, 1961, in Addis 
Ababa. Bringing together the 31 old 
and new independent African states that 
are members of the United Nations, the 
Commission reviewed the present eco- 
nomic situation in Africa, including social 
aspects. The discussion brought out the 
continued dependence of most economies 
in Africa on the agricultural sector and 
the problem of securing a correct balance 
between the expansion of agriculture for 
consumption and exports. Lack of spe- 
cialization, low productivity of labor, lack 
of transport and means of communication, 
narrowness of national markets, illiteracy, 
bad health, and malnutrition were men- 
tioned among the primary obstacles to 
be overcome. * 


These efforts are commendable and 
important, but a vastly expanded program 
of economic and technical assistance is 
needed urgently. Tropical Africa con- 
tains the largest reserve of undeveloped 
human and material resources remaining 
on this planet. Its approximately 135 
million people still live mainly within 
their tribal societies, following simple, 
age-old production techniques which yield 
them a reasonably secure but very meagre 


™Nlew Era of Economic Cooperation Opens 
in Africa.” United Nations Review 5:6-10; 
February 1959. 

“Economic Commission for Africa Stud- 
ies Development Problems of the Region.” 
United Nations Review 8:22-23; April 1961. 
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standard of living. Only about ten per 
cent of the African population is engaged 
to any significant extent in the more 
advanced market economy of the region. 

A greatly needed comprehensive plan 
for long-term social and economic devel- 
opment of Africa may be on the horizon. 
Stimulated by Ambassador Stevenson’s 
challenge to the African members to 
draw up a plan of their own, 22 African 
states submitted a draft resolution to the 
Assembly's Political Committee in April 
1961, outlining three priority needs: 

(1) The expansion of existing United 
Nations technical assistance programs for 
Africa, including the Special Fund for 
Under-Developed Countries. The sup- 
plying of government officials and the 
establishment of training institutes for 
technical personnel would be singled out 
for special attention. 

(2) The establishment of an economic 
development bank for Africa, as already 
recommended by ECA. 

(3) The establishment of an economic 
development institute for Africa, with 
the assistance of the Special Fund, to 
train personnel in economic planning and 
programming and other phases of eco- 
nomic development.” ECOSOC will stu- 
dy the plan at its 1961 summer session 
and report on it in detail at the fall session 
of the General Assembly. 

A final note of caution might be added 
about economic and technical assistance. 
Of course these programs are vitally 
important, and rapid development in all 
African Countries is heavily dependent 
upon them, but they themselves cannot 
do the job. Economic development is a 
more stubborn problem than political sta- 
bility, although the latter is certainly 





*Thomas J. Hamilton. “22 African States 
Submit Aid Plan.” New York Times, April 
12, 1961. 





dificult enough. The African territories 
can be given their independence, whether 
it is premature or overdue, but they 
cannot be “given” economic development. 
No matter how much money and tech- 
nology may flow in from abroad, and 
no matter how crucial that flow may be 
for development, it will generally be mar- 
ginal in the total effort. A major part of 
the development effort will have to be 
made by the Africans—an effectively or- 
ganized effort spanning an extended per- 


iod of years. * 


SocraL WELFARE 


While few Africans literally are starv- 
ing, there is abundant evidence of serious 
defects in the diets of many Africans. 
Nutritional surveys show that carbohy- 
drate foods generally provide three-quar- 
ters of the calories and may account for as 
much as 90 per cent of the diet." An 
African mother will wean her child at 
the age of 18 months and then place 
it on the same starchy diet that she 
herself consumes. As a result, roughly 
30 per cent of the children die before 
the age of five, and the mortality rate 
among some tribes has been as high as 
60 per cent. 

FAO has assisted a number of govern- 
ments in introducing the teaching of nu- 
trition into the school curriculum. This, 
along with school feeding, school gardens 
and poultry raising in the primary schools, 
and agriculture and home economics ex- 
tension services should result in better 
nutrition for the next generation. 

Recently, FAO has become interested 
in campaigns to promote consumption 


of specific foods. For example, by using 


*F, Taylor Ostrander. “Problems of Afti- 
can Economic Development.” Orbis 4:192- 
203; Summer 1960. 

™“The Battle to Improve the African Diet.” 
FAO Bulletin No. 11/1960. p. 2. 
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mass media combined with work in com- 
munities and schools, fish consumption 
has been trebled within a few months 
in two pilot areas in Morocco. Similar 
programs are now starting to encourage 
the consumption of groundnut and oil 
seed products. 

Supplementary feeding programs have 
been organized with the United Nations 
Children’s Fund CUNICEF) in the Con- 
go, Ruanda-Urundi, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Senegal and Sudan, the Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Togo, Ni- 
geria, and other countries. These pro- 
grams have enabled dried skim milk and 
other foods to be distributed through 
schools and through maternal and child 
health and social centers. 

The use of certain protein-rich foods, 
such as presscakes of groundnuts and 
fish flour, is being investigated in Mo- 
rocco, the Congo, Nigeria, Senegal and 
Uganda, the Republic of Togo, Angola, 
and the Cameroons. The nutritive pro- 
duct of a groundnut flour factory with 
an output of 10 tons a day has been 
approved for sale and development in 
West Africa by an international com- 
mittee. 


FAO and the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO) have organized courses 
to train personnel in nutrition. Thus far, 
some training has been given to about 
one hundred workers in countries and 
territories in Africa South of the Sahara. 
The trainees are helping to reinforce 
existing services in Togo, Senegal, Sudan, 
and Uganda, and to create new nutrition 
services in the Ivory Coast, Ghana, the 
Cameroons, Madagascar, Republic of Con- 
go, and the Portuguese Territories. 


Extensive and impressive as they are, 
the fine work being done by the United 
Nations and its Related Agencies for 


the social welfare of Africans is a small 
fraction of the need. Health is the num- 
ber one need of Africans. It has been 
estimated that the average African is 
sick or malnourished during much of his 
life. This condition saps his strength 
and leaves little interest in doing more 
than is necessary for subsistence. ‘The 
United Nations has a central réle to 
play in ameliorating this serious draw- 
back to African development. 


EpucaTIoNAL ADVANCEMENT 

A two-year education program in Africa 
has been launched by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) to implement a 
resolution adopted at the UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference in December 1960. The 
Program, based on the recognition that 
one of the most vital needs in Africa 
today is education, has been described 
by UNESCO as “the most far-reaching 
and ambitious undertaking by the Organ- 
ization since its founding 15 years ago.” 

The expanded program for African 
education grew out of a survey of Afri- 
can education conducted by UNESCO in 
1959-60. Evidence gathered from 22 
countries or territories in Tropical Africa 
indicated the complexity and urgency of 
the problems raised: shortage of school 
buildings, of teachers, and of textbooks 
and audio-visual aids; language problems; 
the particularly apparent insufficiency of 
institutions, personnel, and teaching equip- 
ment for vocational and technical edu- 
cation; the need to provide the responsible 
authorities with statistical and documen- 
tation services; and very insufhcient fin- 
ancial resources. But it was unanimously 
recognized that the most urgent need was 
to recruit and train qualified teachers, 
both for primary and secondary education, 


and for technical and vocational educa- 
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tion, even more than for general educa- 
tion. A second generally recognized need 
was the preparation and publication of 
books and educational materials. A third 
was the building of low-cost classroom 
facilities. Yet another was to provide 
scientific and technical equipment for 
laboratories, and scientific apparatus and 
libraries for schools. And, above all, the 
respondents stressed the need to plan the 
development of education and to adapt 
it to the specific conditions of the com- 
munity. * 

UNESCO’s two-year program calls for 
an expenditure in Africa of $11,544,859, 
not including aid to the Congo. UNES- 
CO’s Regular Program will contribute 
$2,500,000; UNESCO’s Emergency Pro- 
gram, $2,250,000; the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, $4,012,359; and the United Na- 
tions Special Fund, $2,782,500.” 


The Emergency Program is based on 
voluntary contributions from members of 
UNESCO and will be devoted to the 
construction of school buildings, produc- 
tion of manuals and textbooks, recruit- 
ment of teachers, and surveys of educa- 
tional needs. In addition, a campaign 
to create 300 fellowships to train univer- 
sity staff for African countries will be 
organized with the active participation of 
Member states. 


The UN Special Fund will also play 
an increasingly important réle in UNES- 
CO’s program in Africa, following a re- 
cent decision taken by the Fund’s Govern- 
ing Council to finance some projects in 
the area of general secondary education. 


As an outgrowth of the UNESCO de- 


“Jean Thomas. “Educational Problems in 
Africa.” UNESCO Chronical 6:141-44; 
April 1960. 

*“TINESCO’s Programme for Africa 
(1961-62).” New York: UNESCO Liaison 
Office, 1961. p. 10. 
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cision to greatly expand its program for 
African education, a conference was held 
in Addis Ababa, May 15-25, 1961. It 
was attended by 35 African states and 
four European members of ECA with 
responsibilities in Africa. Delegates were 
also present from 24 observer governments 
and the United Nations and nine related 
agencies and 25 non-governmental or- 
ganizations, for a total of over 500 dele- 


ga tes. 


The first part of the Conference was 
given to preparing an inventory of spe- 
cific educational needs. ‘These included: 
(1) finance, particularly for school con- 
struction, school equipment and textbooks; 
(2) hundreds of thousands of teachers 
at all levels of school and out-of-school 
education; (3) reform and change in cur- 
ricula, stressing African culture and _tak- 
ing into account the technological de- 
mands now being faced by all countries; 
(4) rapid expansion of education of wom- 
en and girls; (5) the creation of higher 
education institutions and facilities in 
Africa; (6) adult education to combat il- 
literacy which is now experienced by 
100,000,000 men and women in Africa; 
and (7) establishment of educational 
planning machinery. 


In drawing up a program that might 
best meet these needs, the Conference de- 
cided that priority should be given to 
education on the secondary level, includ- 
ing general, technical and agricultural 
training, to reform of curricula, and to 
the training of teachers. 

The program adopted by the Confer- 
ence consists of two parts: The first plan 
covers the period from 1961 through 
1965, and it calls for an increase in ele- 
mentary school enrollment from 40 to 
51 per cent, secondary enrollment from 
three to nine per cent, and higher educa- 
tion would be maintained at its present 
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level of .02 per cent, taking into account 
the increase in the number of eligible 
pupils. 

The second plan covers the period from 
1961 through 1980. At the end of the 
long term period, in 1980, universal pri- 
mary education would be established in 
Africa. Thirty per cent of the children 
completing primary school would be en- 
rolled in secondary schools, and univer- 
sity enrollment would rise from .02 per 
cent to two per cent. 


To meet the demands of the new pro- 
gram, the African states agreed that they 
would need to increase the budget for 
education in their respective nations from 
three to four per cent of the total budget 
for the short term period, and six per 
cent for the long term goal. 


The cost of the five year plan is esti- 
mated to be $4,150,000,000, of which 
some $2,840,000,000 would be provided 
by the African states. Deficits would be 
met, for the most part, through foreign 
aid." 

Some GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


What about the future réle of the 
United Nations in Tropical Africa? One 
can say beyond question that the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational assistance 
will increase substantially, but this does 
not tell us much about meeting these 
pressing and urgent needs. Will the in- 
crease be sufficient to make a difference? 


The “difference”, if such is achieved 
by the United Nations and its Related 
Agencies, will result, in significant meas- 
ure, from how effectively the United 
Nations is able to coordinate the efforts 
of many others working for similar pur- 
poses, and how @ffective the so-called 


“Education Programme for Africa Ap- 
proved,” United Nations Newsletter, 22: 
11-13, June 2, 1961. 


African bloc is in presenting its case to 
the world organization. Both of these 
aspects will be discussed briefly. 


The United Nations’ Réle as Coordinator 


The aid and assistance that Member 
nations channel through the United Na- 
tions, by itself, is relatively insignificant 
if measured against the needs, but it 
becomes meaningful if used in coopera- 
tion with bilateral assistance programs 
and other regional efforts, such as those 
of the Ford Foundation in Nigeria. (The 
United States channels through the Uni- 
ted Nations about one out of every ten 
dollars it spends upon economic and 
technical assistance.) 


The United Nations is in the best posi- 
tion to coordinate, under the direction of 
the national government involved, the 
various programs in a particular country, 
and this role is perhaps the most import- 
ant one the world organization can as- 
sume. In almost any African nation, 
over one-dozen agencies or programs are 
set up to assist in economic and social 
development, and in many cases—unfor- 
tunately—the programs go on their merry 
way with only gestures of cooperation 
and coordination. In a few cases com- 
petition has even developed among the 
various groups. With the immediate 
and great need and the vast task ahead, 
competition among outside programs pro- 
moting economic and social development 
is the last thing African nations need at 
this point. 

The United Nations is ideally equip- 
ped to coordinate the various efforts by 
virtue of three advantages: (1) It is gen- 
erally regarded as more impartial than 
outside national governments, although 
the rdle of the United Nations in the 
Congo has tarnished this aura of impar- 


tiality for some Africans. (2) The United 
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Nations does not have vested interests in 
any particular country and therefore usu- 
ally is better able to judge more objective- 
ly the needs and aspirations of the people. 
And (3) the United Nations can dip into 
the world resources and fetch specialists 
and technicians that likely would not 
come to the attention of a particular na- 
tional government, including the United 
States. In sum, the United Nations, in 
addition to the aid and assistance directed 
by it, can serve perhaps an even more 
important role as coordinator and adviser 
of the various national and foreign pro- 
grams for economic and social advance- 
ment. 

African Nations at the United Nations 

It is necessary to study the behavior 
and influence of the new African nations 
at the New York headquarters in order 
to understand the réle the United Nations 
can and likely will play in Tropical Afri- 
ca. Three dimensions of this matter will 
be discussed. 

Difference in Perspective — The new 
African nations look at the world quite 
differently than the Western powers and 
the United States. The African nations 
are most concerned about economic and 
social development and deeply resent 
colonialism; we are most concerned about 
communism and most interested in spread- 
ing democracy throughout the world, 
sometimes overlooking the fact that demo- 
cracy in the United States was not trans- 
planted nor did it take root immediately. 
Programs for economic and social as- 
sistance and development are vigorously 
pushed by the African states, while the 
United States often has been primarily 
interested in winning tacit, if not out- 
right, allegiance of the new African na- 
tions to the Western concept of govern- 
ment. 


Cold War—The cold war is very much 





alive at the United Nations as both sides 
seek to win allegiance from the African 
states. The Soviet Union has a built-in 
advantage because colonialism is still fresh 
in the minds of most Africans, and the 
Soviets play upon this memory for all 
its worth. For example, in the first ten 
years of debates in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on educational advancement in the 
various trust territories,* the Soviet repre- 
sentatives in discussing and appraising the 
work of the administering authorities 
(Australia, Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, and the U.S.A.) made no 
commendatory statement, 107 critical 
ones, and asked 52 questions.” In other 
words, the Soviets were saying: Don’t 
confuse me with facts, my mind is made 


up.” 

In its haste to stem the tide of commun- 
ism in Africa, or perhaps more precisely, 
in its haste to stem what might be com- 
munism, the United States irritated some 
African delegates by its over-simplified 
analysis of the ideological conflict. This 
situation has changed noticeably with the 
Kennedy administration, and the United 
States is now supporting more programs 
that are of primary concern to African 
leaders. This trend is perhaps the most 
hopeful sign that the United States is 
moving in a direction optimumly compat- 
ible with our own national interests, as 
well as those of most African nations. 

An African Bloc—Is the African bloc 
a myth or reality? According to Bell, 


*The Soviet delegation boycotted the Coun- 
cil from March 1947 to March 1948 as a 
protest against the alleged “illegal” nature 
of the Trusteeship Agreements, and again 
from January to September 1950 on account 
of representation of Nationalist China on 
the Trusteeship Council. 

Richard I. Miller. “The United Nations 
Trusteeship System and Educational Ad- 
vancement.” Unpublished Ed.D. Thesis, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1958. p. 269. 
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there has not been a completely solid Af- 
rican bloc vote on any resolution in the 
Assembly plenary sessions thus far, nor 
is there likely to be. In some cases, not- 
ably with 11 of the former French colon- 
ies, conflicting national interests will pre- 
clude a unanimous African vote—even 
on issues of utmost importance to many 
African leaders. 

Nevertheless, the presence of additional 
African leaders and the potential impact 
of their voting strength has created more 
sensitivity among the big powers on issues 
known to be of special interest to Africa. 
This was demonstrated during the fif- 
teenth session of the General Assembly 
when the United States and the United 
Kingdom suddenly dropped their opposi- 
tion to the consideration of colonialism 
in the Assembly Plenary. Strong state- 
ments by new African leaders who in- 
sisted on plenary, rather than committee, 
debate of colonialism was perhaps the 
deciding factor in this reversal. 

It will be surprising if the African bloc 
becomes solidified or predictable on the 
controversial issues. The tremendous di- 
versities in political structure, differences 
in vulnerability to outside pressures, con- 
flicts of interest within Africa, and numer- 
ous other factors will cause splits among 
the African Member states on key issues 
before the world organization. The addi- 


tion of the new, diverse states will further 
complicate the problem of achieving uni- 
fied action. 

While there is now general opposition 
to colonialism among the African states, 
unity even in this field may be difficult 
if it becomes necessary to spell out ways 
of implementing this aspect of African 
nationalism. 

This does not say that the so-called 
African bloc is a myth. A majority of 
African states, acting in concert, will exert 
an increasing influence upon important 
problems. And in spite of political diver- 
sity, they reflect in their common eco- 
nomic underdevelopment. The addition 
of 16 new votes to the underdeveloped 
group (in 1960) will be used to bolster 
the demand for more economic aid from 
the industrial nations. 

The nations of Tropical Africa have 
caught hold of the “revolution of rising 
expectations,” as Huxley called it, and 
they look to the United Nations for eco- 
nomic and educational assistance. The 
United Nations to them is a tall building 
in New York City where men talk, but 
it is more: it is a UNICEF milk truck, 
a WHO midwife, a UNESCO educator, 
or a FAO man with new and effective 
ways of fighting the age-old problem of 
locust. They look to the United Nations 
with hope and idealism. 

















































CHAPTER XV 


THE STAKE OF THE UNITED STATES IN AN INDEPENDENT 
AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


RoLtanp YOUNG 





Professor of Political Science, (Member, Program of African Studies) 


The need for the United States to 
develop a clear policy toward Africa has 
been accentuated with the growth of 
independent African states. We now have 
missions and embassies in areas where 
there were once consulates or perhaps no 
representation whatever, and the decrease 
of imperial influence coincides with new 
plans for assisting the countries of Africa. 
It is not too much to say that in the 
old days our policy toward tropical Africa 
was reflected primarily through the colon- 
izing European power: contact was limit- 
ed; issues were not pressing for solution; 
and there was little reason to think in 
terms of the peoples of Africa. Times have 
changed, and the United States is now 
forging a new policy which will take into 
account the dramatic political events that 
have been occurring in Africa. 

The most pronounced change in our 
policy has been the forthright renuncia- 
tion of colonialism and the identification 
of American interests with the goals of 
African independence. The new policy has 
been proclaimed by President Kennedy; 
it has been enunciated in speech after 
speech by Mr. G. Mennen Williams, 
who in January became the Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs; and 
it has been emphasized in a changing 
pattern of votes in the United Nations. 
Perhaps one could say that the new 
policy, slower in coming than some might 
have wished, accepts the inevitable and 
involves no risk. The struggle for Afri- 
can independence seems all but over and 
one can shortly envision an African con- 
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tinent composed primarily, or perhaps 
exclusively, of independent African states. 
The likelihood of giving offence to our 
NATO allies by following a more forth- 
right policy has receded, and the United 
States can now carry on relations directly 
with the sovereign states of Africa. 


However, the policy toward Africa is 
not fully realized by adopting a posture 
of anti-colonialism. With the achievement 
of African independence, new problems 
add to the complexity of forming policy 
toward that continent, and there are few 
guide lines to lead us through the laby- 
rinth of African politics. The new Afri- 
can states have various types of relations 
with the former colonizing powers; some- 
times the relations are friendly, sometimes 
otherwise, but all forms of association 
were not extinguished by independence. 
They also have relations with each other, 
again of varying degrees of cordiality, but 
in addition to the relations between Afri- 
can states there is often an identity of 
Africans as Africans which extends be- 
yond national boundaries. The African 
states also have political relations with 
other nations of the world and frequently, 
sometimes to their discomfort, they are 
faced with the issues of the cold war. 


The issues of the cold war often seem 
unreal to the African states. They may 
seem undesirable, too, in that they deflect 
the African states from the goals for 
which independence was pursued and 
compel them to risk their independence 
or lose their identity by choosing sides. 
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Even so good a friend of the West as 
the Prime Minister of Tanganyika, Mr. 
Julius Nyerere, has recently announced 
that Tanganyika intends tu follow an in- 
dependent policy in the cold war struggle. 
“Looking at the world to-day, and at the 
determination of issues in the United 
Nations,” he said in the National Assem- 
bly, “it sometimes appears that the leaders 
of the two power blocs feel able to count 
on a certain number of votes on any issue, 
regardless of the rights and wrongs of it. 
It is almost as if these giants expect to 
produce little men out of their pockets, 
who then run through the voting lobbies 
before being safely gathered up again.” 


Although African states may rightly 
wish to retain their independence and 
their identity, it is not easy to isolate 
Africa from the cold war; one cannot pre- 
tend that the issues of the cold war have 
no importance for the future of Africa or 
that there are no risks for African states 
in attempting to play one bloc off against 
another. It is highly desirable to develop 
the economic potential of Africa and in- 
crease the standard of living of its people 
but even aid becomes tied up with the 
cold war. 


In African politics, one soon learns, 
words are important elements in the 
struggle for power, and the phraseology 
used by the West in defining concepts or 
issues may run counter to African expres- 
sion. The words “independence” and “col- 
onialism” are two such examples. In the 
practices of international diplomacy, the 
independence of a sovereign state is a 
legal concept which gives the state cer- 
tain rights and responsibilities. The Af- 
rican states became sovereign when their 
independence was recognised by other 
governments, and their independence was 
further affirmed by membership in the 
United Nations. Independence replaced 


the former colonial status. In the views 
of some African political leaders, how- 
ever, independence goes beyond a legal 
concept and extends also to influence and 
contacts. “Real” independence is not 
achieved so long as colonialism remains 
an active force, and colonialism is equated 
with the influence exercised by European 
powers, or even the United States, in the 
political development of Africa. Again, the 
cold war becomes involved in this defini- 
tion, for the Soviet Union may be exempt- 
ed from the blemishes of colonialism Cnot 
having been a colonial power in Africa) 
even though the Soviet attempts to in- 
fluence African political thought. 


In some areas of Africa, attitudes ex- 
pressed toward Europe and America are 
strikingly belligerent, and the Western 
powers may be blamed for many things, 
including the poverty of the African peo- 
ple and the segmentation of their political 
units. The anti-colonial attitude has not 
ended, and it is one of the anomalies of 
African political development that anti- 
colonialism seems to increase once in- 
dependence has been achieved. 


The anti-colonial attitude will have 
some influence on the future development 
within Africa as the struggle for indep- 
endence continues. There will be in- 
creased involvement in the politics of 
African territories still under colonial 
rule. Some African leaders would also 
like to raise the anti-colonial banner in 
those African states which they believe 
are associated too closely with the colonial 
powers. Legal independence is one thing, 
the recognition of this independence by 
all African states is another. The attitude 
of African states toward independence 
and colonialism has led to the formation 
of alliances and blocs (although there 
may also be other reasons to explain the 
alignments) and it is popular and con- 
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venient at the present time to speak of 
the Casablanca powers and the Monrovia 
powers. 

Using the terminology applicable to 
the cold war, the West often groups the 
states of Africa as being pro-Western, 
neutral or pro-Communist, but this classi- 
fication ignores the nuances of African 
politics and is not a correct description of 
the range of attitudes. There are some 
risks for African states in being labelled 
pro-Western, not because there are no ties 
with the West but because the label ap- 
pears to overlook or subjugate their in- 
dependence. Similarly, the 
which are friendly to the Communist bloc 
also dislike a tag which seems to accuse 
them of losing their independence to a 
foreign power. There has been a trend in 
the United States recently toward a less 
rigid classification; neutral is the word, 
and it is sometimes fashionable to say 
that if an African state is “neutral” that 
is all that is required or all that we have 
a right to expect. However, neutralism 
also has its disadvantages as a precise con- 
cept, and the use of the word is another 
example where the designation which 
we give to the African states is not nec- 


countries 


essarily one which they accept. 


In a recent speech to the National As- 
sembly, Prime Minister Nyerere said that 
it would be wrong to describe the foreign 
policy of an independent Tanganyika as 
that of neutralism, for the word neutral 
often carried the connotation of “not car- 
ing”. “We do care,” he said, “passionately, 
about the development of justice, of well- 
being, and of peace, throughout the 
world. We do care about the rights of 
man, about the independence and self- 
determination of nations or groups of 
nations. And we do care about having 
peace, both in Africa and in other parts 
of the world. On these great issues we 
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cannot be neutral.” He went on to say 
that “although our policy will not be 
passive neutrality, it will be independent.” 
Every issue would be judged on its 
merits in the light of whether it supported 
the cause of freedom, of justice and of 
peace of the world. 


A question for American policy-makers 
to answer is whether America should ex- 
press preferences toward any particular 
alignment of African states, or whether 
all states should be treated with friendly 
impartiality. An argument has been ad- 
vanced for following a policy which would 
align the United States with the Ghana- 
Guinea-Mali group; the anti-colonial atti- 
tudes of this bloc, it is claimed, will be- 
come increasingly popular, and the pro- 
posal for Pan-African unity, for organ- 
ising the continent into larger political 
and economic units, is a rational goal. 
Pan-Africanism, it is said, is the wave of 
the future, and we should identify our- 
selves with those states which are working 
this end. 


Another proposal has been made that 
our strongest and most generous com- 
mitments should be given to those states 
which are friendly toward the West. 
These states identify with the Western 
cultural heritage, accept constitutional 
government as desirable, and seek West- 
ern assistance. Should not these states be 
given preference, it is asked, without 
their having to manufacture a Red scare, 
or carry on a flirtation with Peking in 
order to secure more assistance. 


The policy adopted by the American 
government rejects these alternatives of 
direct alignment and follows a policy of 
non-preferential treatment; no state is 
penalized or rewarded because of its 
basic political orientation, or because of 
any temporary deviation or fluctuation. It 
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is conceivable that the point might some- 
day be reached where the United States 
would not assist states which were in- 
creasingly antagonistic but that situation 
has not yet arisen. 

In summary, then, it can be said 
that colonialism may still be an issue in 
the states which have received independ- 
ence. The issue affects the domestic poli- 
tics of the states concerned; it affects the 
relationship between non-African and Af- 
rican states. If colonialism remains a 
factor in the independent states it is even 
more of a factor in those African territor- 
ies which have not yet achieved their 
independence. In these latter areas, sever- 
al European powers still retain interests 
and responsibilities, and the American 
policy of non-colonialism when applied to 
these areas may create friction with other 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. 


The issue of independence for the four 
territories of East Africa is not likely to be 
a controversial question for any prolonged 
period of time. The inspiration of Tang- 
anyika receiving its independence in 
December 1961 may stimulate the other 
three territories to follow this example, 
and independence is in their grasp as soon 
as the political parties can create stable 
governments. However, Kenya, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar possess difficult internal 
political questions whose resolution may 
delay the achievemcat of independence. 

The issue in Central Africa is also com- 
plicated. The current British policy is to 
retain the structure of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, while increas- 
ing African power in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The power of the Afri- 
cans may also be augmented in Southern 
Rhodesia but not to the same extent. If 
any one of the three territories seceded 
from the Federation, the issue might arise 


of recognizing the independent territory 
in opposition to the wishes of the Federa- 
tion and the British government. If we 
announced a policy of recognition before 
secession actually took place, we might 
be accused of attempting to break up the 
Federation. Moreover, a policy of recog- 
nising a secessionist territory would lead 
to additional problems in the event the 
Federation came under African control 
and Southern Rhodesia attempted to 
withdraw. 


The question of the Congo is a case 
apart, and it produces its own set of 
vexatious questions associated with colo- 
nialism, the Belgians, the United Nations, 
external intervention, and the groupings 
of African states. At the present writing, 
the political manuevering concerns the 
reconvening of the Congo Parliament, 
with the Gizenga regime (and the Com- 
munist bloc countries) asking the United 
Nations to hold the meeting in Kamina, 
and the supporters of Kasavubu favoring 
Leopoldville. In the Congo case, it has 
not been possible for the United States, 
or for any other country, to adopt a policy 
of complete impartiality, and they have 
supported policies, or fluctuations in polli- 
cies, which have in turn divided the Af- 
rican states. 


The question of the independence of 
the Portuguese territories in Africa raises 
in a poignant fashion some basic issues 
relating to colonialism and of European 
alignment. The attitude of Portugal to- 
ward her African possessions seems un- 
realistic to much of the world and is out 
of harmony with the political develop- 
ments in other areas of Africa. The myth- 
ology about the non-discriminatory treat- 
ment of Portuguese Africans and the 
claim that the colonies are an integral part 
of Portugal are assertions which other 
states find it difficult to accept. 
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The several United Nations resolu- 
tions on Portuguese African policy have 
been frank, if not harsh, and they have 
received the support of the United States. 
The General Assembly declared in De- 
cember, 1960, that Angola is a non- 
selfgoverning territory within the mean- 
ing of chapter XI of the Charter and in 
the same month it adopted a resolution 
asking for immediate steps to transfer all 
powers to subject peoples “without any 
conditions or reservations, in accordance 
with their freely expressed will and de- 
sire, without any distinction as to race, 
creed or color, in order to enable them 
to enjoy complete independence and free- 
dom.” Another resolution passed by the 
General Assembly in March 1961 called 
upon Portugal to act in accordance with 
the terms of the former resolution. These 
statements were followed by a resolution 
adopted by the Security Council in June, 
1961, which called upon the Portuguese 
authorities to “desist forthwith from re- 
pressive measures” relating to Angola and 
expressing the hope that a peaceful solu- 
tion would be found to the problem. 


The demands for the independence of 
the Portuguese territories have wide sup- 
port, and political refugees in other parts 
of Africa are attempting to solicit the help 
of African states. However, as everyone 
knows, the Portuguese Africans are not 
being trained to assume the responsibili- 
ties of self-government, and independence 
may be forced some time before this 
condition is ameliorated. 

Ruanda-Urundi is another area where 
independence may create new political 
conflict. The program for independence 
has been started and the Belgians have in- 
itiated in these two kingdoms political 
reforms which are democratic in essence 
but which will not necessarily promote 


political stability. The Belgians, who by 
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now must be inured to criticism for their 
African policy, are under suspicion be- 
cause of the actions they have taken in 
Ruanda-Urundi, and to complicate mat- 
ters further, the Russians have followed 
a policy of singular expediency by sup- 
porting the deposed Wami, a traditional 
tuler. 


Our African policy has brought us into 
conflict with the Union of South Africa 
over the issue of apartheid and the man- 
date of South-west Africa, and as time 
goes on the solution of these issues may 
become increasingly urgent. The govern- 
ment of the Union has adopted an un- 
yielding attitude toward both issues and 
is unlikely to change its policy. How- 
ever, these issues are of singular interest 
to the African states; it is not only colo 
nialism which is at issue but the free- 
dom of all Africans, and the subjects will 
be brought up for discussion, or for 
solution, again and again. If the issues are 
not resolved peacefully, the United States 
will be faced with unpleasant alternatives. 
On the one hand, we would not wish to 
drop our opposition to apartheid or to 
restrict our belief in self-determination 
merely because these issues were strongly, 
and perhaps forcefully, opposed by the 
Union of South Africa. On the other 
hand, however, we might hesitate to sup- 
port a policy where the end result was un- 
clear and where violence might lead to 
the creation of a government hostile to 
the United States. It seems urgently nec- 
essary to carry on serious diplomatic con- 
versations with the Union before such a 
dilemma is reached. 


Another aspect of American policy re- 
lates to the strategic significance of Afri- 
ca. What part does Africa play in the 
military alignments of world power? Is the 
defense of Africa of primary importance 
and necessary to the security of Western 
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Europe and the American continent, or is 
its importance derived from the fact that it 
flanks the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East? Is the United States committed to 
defend the African continent, or any part 
thereof? Will the independent African 
states wish to create armies of their own? 
What should our policy be toward the 
sale of arms to African states? 


Although some fighting took place in 
Africa South of the Sahara during the 
first and second world wars, the continent 
was to an extent shielded by the colonial 
powers, and Africa itself (except for 
the desert wars of North Africa) was not 
a major battleground. The strategic posi- 
tion of Africa may change, however, if 
the new nations develop armies and mili- 
tary potential; this would affect the dis- 
tribution of power in the African contin- 
ent and might also effect the balance of 
power in other parts of the world. 


At the present time, the interest of the 
United States in an independent Africa is 
fairly specific, although the nature of the 
interest and the extent of involvement 
may change with the growth of African 
power. The Northern tier of Africa is 
inherently related to the defense of 
Europe, just as in World War II, and this 
requires the freedom of passage in the 
Mediterranean and the safety of the ap- 
proaches. In carrying out this policy, the 
United States maintains airfields and 
other installations in Northern Africa. 
The United States’ interest in other areas 
of Africa is less well-defined, but it would 
jeopardize our system of defense if ports 
or islands fell into enemy hands and were 
converted into bases to provision enemy 
submarine raiders. The United States also 
imports a limited number of critical items 
from the African continent. Military com- 
mitments to African states South of the 
Sahara are sparse; the United States is 


to be consulted in the event the inde- 
pendence of Liberia is threatened. 

An issue faced by all African states 
is the desirability of purchasing arms and 
developing military units. There are two 
facets to the question of acquiring arms; 
one part of the question relates to the 
acquisition of arms necessary to maintain 
law and order in the territory; the other 
part relates to arms required for the 
defense of the territory or perhaps for 
the purposes of expansion, reprisal, libera- 
tion, or conquest. There seems to be 
general agreement that the African states 
require arms for internal security, but it 
may be difficult in some cases to distin- 
guish between units which are organised 
primarily to maintain order and those 
which can be used to defend the country 
from attack. There are territories where the 
police are better equipped and have larger 
arms than the army itself. 

The prospect of arming the new nations 
of Africa and of channelling the slender 
resources of the new states into un- 
productive purposes fills many people 
with a sense of frustration and gloom, for 
this course seems to vitiate the benefits of 
independence and it may lead to contin- 
ental wars. There are many issues in 
Africa about which armies could fight, if 
the states were inclined to quarrel; they 
include border issues, tribal unity, control 
over waterways and natural resources, ac- 
cess to ports, and the ideological causes 
of anti-colonialism, _anti-traditionalism, 
Pan-Africanism, and African liberation. 


There are indications that some Afri- 
can states might not wish to purchase 
arms because of the expense involved, 
the futility of trying to change the world 
balance by military might, and the dis- 
advantages of settling disputes by military 
combat. However, an attribute of sover- 
eignty is the ability to defend one’s ter- 
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ritory; the existence of this right is 
sufficient to entice some states toward 
military commitments, and others may 
find it necessary to exercise that right. 
In the nineteenth century it was pro- 
posed from time to time that the Euro- 
pean powers embargo the shipment of 
arms into Africa as a method for ending 
the traffic in slaves and the disruption 
of African societies by the ivory traders. 
However, the time has expired when the 
European powers, on their own volition, 
can prevent the importation of arms into 
Africa. The 


bargo will now have to come from the 


initiative for such an em- 


African states themselves. 
The policy of the United States in this 
delicate area seems to be that it will not 
refuse, under all circumstances, to sell 
arms, but that the request of each coun- 
try will be decided on its merits. Efforts 
may be made to dissuade the African 
states from over-committing themselves in 
this area. With no comprehensive control 
over the sale or supply of arms, the de- 
velopment of the armies of Africa is 
a momentous political issue which ob- 
viously influences the cold war and the 
alignment of African states. If country 
A buys from Czeckoslovakia, its neigh- 
bour B may wish to buy arms from the 
United States. C may want to intimidate 
D. Although Africa may wish to remain 
aloof from the issues of the cold war, the 
fact that the internal position of the 
independent states may depend on ex- 
ternal military assistance, makes it difficult 
to achieve this goal. 
The need for 
development of Africa has not yet been 
completely faced by the United States. 
Relatively little assistance has been given 
to the countries South of the Sahara, but 
the amount will no doubt increase sub- 
stantially in the years ahead. In granting 


urgent the economic 
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assistance to Africa, the International Co- 
operation Administration has so far con- 
centrated in the Northern tier of states, 
and it has many technicians in Ethiopia, 
Libya, Sudan, and Tunisia. There are 
also I.C.A. teams in Morocco and the 
United Arab Republic. South of the 
Sahara, the countries of Liberia, Ghana, 
and Nigeria have received some assistance 
and _ I.C.A. 
Kenya, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, the Congo, the Somali Re- 
public, Senegal, and the Ivory Coast. 


personnel is stationed in 


Proposals for increasing American aid 
to African states are associated with the 
enactment by Congress of new legislation, 
now entitled The Act for International 
Development. The legislation proposes to 
combine in a single agency the functions 
now served by the LC.A., the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, the local currency lend- 
ing activities of the Export-Import Bank, 
and the Food for Peace Program. The 
Peace Corps is also seeking permanent 
legislation. The new agency Cif it is creat- 
ed) will be located in the Department of 
State and will be headed by an adminis- 
trator with the rank of Under-Secretary 
of State. 


Some changes of policy are also plan- 
ned in the new legislation. A system of 
priorities will be developed for each coun- 
try and where possible the priorities will 
be accompanied by a country-by-country 
plan for long-term development. The as- 
signment of priorities raises again the 
dilemma formerly faced by colonial ad- 
ministrators: for what objects should 
money be spent? where should money be 
spent first? education? roads? industry? 
public health? or agriculture? All of 
these objects are important, but many peo 
ple with experience with African develop- 
ment would name education to head the 
list of priorities. Education not only brings 
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new knowledge and new skills to Africa 
but it is also a device by which Africans 
can be trained to help themselves. 

The Administration also hopes to 
change the regulations regarding spending 
and it is asking Congress for permission 
to make long-term commitments rather 
than secure appropriations on an annual 
basis. The Administration would like 
authority to borrow $900 million in the 
fiscal year 1962 and an additional $1.6 
million in each of the four following 
fiscal years. The total amount would ex- 
ceed $7 billion in addition to money tre- 
lent from repayments. 

In advocating the new aid program 
Secretary of State Rusk has emphasized 
the need for placing conditions on com- 
mitments which do not “humiliate, of- 
fend, or impair the freedom of others.” 
The most important condition that he 
would lay down is that of self-help. “Self- 
help must be our principal ‘string’—and 
an insistent one”, Mr. Rusk told the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. He 
went on to say that “development requires 
an entire people to be on the move— 
interested, alerted, energetic and self-re- 
liant. National development cannot be 


imported; it can come only from within. 
Outside help can stimulate and encour- 
age, and can fill critical gaps, but only 
a people inspired by their own leaders 
can develop themselves.” Efforts are also 
being made to encourage other industrial 
nations to participate in the development 
of Africa. 

Aid to African countries presents many 
problems not solvable by legislation alone. 
Development on a major scale requires 
not only the cooperation of the people 
but also, in some cases, the reorganiza- 
tion of society. Traditional methods of 
farming may have to be changed and the 
rules of tenure modified, and this may 
engender violent internal opposition. To 
be on the receiving end of an assistance 
program may not always be a gratifying 
experience, and some experts in the aid 
program have said ruefully that aid often 
seems to be more popular in the neigh- 
bouring countries than in the recipient 
countries. Nevertheless, despite the ob- 
vious difficulties in carrying on a success- 
ful aid program, it is vital to the develop- 
ment of Africa and will require an in- 
creased measure of our money and goods 
and talents and wisdom as time goes on. 

































Up To THE PRESENT 

The central emphasis in the missionary 
enterprise in Africa has been education. 
Through the instrumentality of educa- 
tional institutions of various kinds on all 
levels, from kindergarten through univer- 
sity, churches have participated in the 
struggle against the major enemies to 
human survival and well-being in sub- 
Sahara Africa—illiteracy, poverty, disease 
and exploitation. This concern has been 
prompted by the desire to give expression 
to the moral and ethical imperatives of 
the Christian faith, as well as to extend 
the faith into parts of the world where 
the gospel had not been proclaimed. _Lit- 
eracy and religious nurture were linked 
inseparably in the stated objectives of 
mission schools from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

A review of the stated purposes of 
founders and supporting boards makes 
doubly clear the reliance of missionary 
societies upon primary and _ secondary 
schools as major channels of evangelistic 
effort. In the earlier period of missionary 
activity this intention was overt, explicit 
and dominant. Bible teaching, instruction 
in the faith and character education repre- 
sented the core curriculum, supplemented 
by a series of exercises and observances 
necessary for growth in the tradition of 
The sec- 


tarian bias of mission schools was as evi- 


the sponsoring denomination. 


dent as the ecclesiastical orientation of the 
newly developing indigenous churches. 
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During the nineteenth century and well 
into the present century, mission boards 
did not hesitate to affirm that schools 
were established to serve as instruments 
of direct evangelism. 

In actual practice, the work of these 
schools went far beyond the popular con- 
ception of “converting the heathen” or 
“evangelizing the pagan.” From the very 
beginning these institutions took into ac- 
count the whole life of the pupil and 
the total home and community context 
the individual lived or from 
This led to a progres- 
sively widening base of educational op- 
portunities from the three R’s to the fun- 
damentals of general education. Much 
that took place in the classroom was given 
specifically practical focus as teachers di- 
rected personal attention to the needs of 
individual students in matters of health, 
hygiene, “manners,” morality and the ru- 
diments of vocational skills. The conse- 
quences of this approach were observed 


in which 
which he came. 


in certain alterations in home and family 
life and in the steady increase of the 
Christian Supporting 
churches felt reassured by these evidences 
of “changed lives” and mission schools 
were accorded a place of influence and 
responsibility which was unequalled by 
any other voluntary agency dedicated to 
meeting basic human need. 

In this history of missionary enterprise, 
the “sending agencies” working through 
Boards of Foreign Missions have tended 
to walk warily amidst the pitfalls which 


community. 
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might beset persons or groups whose pur- 
poses and objectives were not consonant 
with the philosophies and programs of 
colonial regimes. Tests of acceptability 
were designed to keep to a very minimum 
the risks involved in allowing a religious 
body reasonable latitude in making its 
witness through such a vital medium as 
education. All too often the social, eco- 
nomic and political philosophies of mis- 
sion boards and churches were no less 
conservative and restrictive than the phi- 
losophies of controlling governments. 
From time to time, mission schools have 
faced the accusation of being bulwarks 
of colonialism and glorified extensions of 
economic imperialism and racial bigotry. 
The overall testimony of missionary 
achievement in education constitutes a 
substantial refutation of the most extreme 
forms of this charge. 

There have been various kinds of ac- 
commodation to the status quo and many 
points of identification with patterns of 
life transported into the mission field from 
metropolitan countries. ‘The response of 
indigenous peoples to the services pro- 
ferred by missionary agencies became more 
and more closely related to the degree by 
which these agencies transcended the re- 
pressive attitudes and practices of secular 
powers. The commitment of mission 
boards to the principle of . “non-interfer- 
ence” in political matters was never suf- 
ficient to nullify the awakened determina- 
tion of young men and women who had 
caught a vision of the worth, dignity and 
tights of man through the direct teaching 
or the indirect stimulation of missionaries 
in schools that were established to me- 
diate the love of God and to bear witness 
to the Truth that would make men free. 


It is more than coincidental that the 
expansion of the missionary enterprise in 
education was coextensive with the par- 


titioning of Africa by colonial powers. 
This has been interpreted as proof of a 
kind of unholy alliance in which the pred- 
atory machinations of the conquering 
and ruling powers were sanctified and 
rendered more palatable by the pietistic 
ministries of an alien church. Such an 
alliance, calculated or incidental, between 
church and state, or between exploiter 
and benefactor did not fulfill its expected 
consequences. The extent to which these 
two forces were at work in the same 
place at the same time provided demon- 
strations of differences in motivation and 
contradictions in long-term objectives. In 
this respect the educational establishment 
of missions represented the advanced 
guard of personal liberation and social re- 
demption. The outcomes of teaching the 
Bible, instruction in the disciplines of fun- 
damental education, developing a sense of 
personal significance, engendered an 
awareness of limitations and restrictions in 
daily experience, the causes of which were 
not inherent in the nature of man. The 
assault on ignorance through primary and 
secondary schools and the assault on health 
through hospitals and nurse training 
schools opened doors to possibilities for a 
more abundant life in the total range of 
human need and aspiration. 


In some sense these outcomes were by- 
products of an encounter which went be- 
yond the logic of formal instruction and 
character training. The quality of dedi- 
cation on the part of many principals and 
teachers augmented their administrative 
proficiency and their pedagogical skills 
in such ways as to evoke a surprisingly 
imaginative response from previously un- 
tutored children, adolescents and young 
adults whose potentialities were overlaid 
by impediments of custom, climate or ex- 
ternal circumstance. It is unlikely that 
any statement of policy for mission 
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schools in the first half of the nineteenth 
century set forth the intention of laying 
the foundations for the emergence of a 
succession of independences in the first 
half of the twentieth century. Nor was 
there deliberate planning for the adjust- 
ments in the management and control of 
these which rapid _ social 
change in the past two decades has made 


institutions 


necessary. 

It is significant that small village 
schools, unaccredited teacher training in- 
stitutions and poorly equipped high 
schools and “colleges” became the chief 
reliance of governments in providing edu- 
cational opportunities for children of the 
bush, the towns and the bourgeoning 
commercial and industrial centers of every 
section of Africa South of the Sahara. 
The roster of enrollments in these schools 
contains the names of many who have 
led the way to self-government in West, 
East and Central Africa and who as heads 
of states symbolize the unpredictable shifts 
in the old formulae of inequality. Per- 
haps unconsciously and unintentionally, 
nonetheless, effectually there has been 
a close relationship between the outlook 
and attitudes of former students of mission 
schools and the spirit of independence 
movements throughout Africa. 


It is estimated that at least eighty per 
cent of primary education in sub-Sahara 
Africa was under the control of missions 
as late as 1959. This situation was an 
of understandings and _§ar- 
rangements teligious bodies 
were responsible for maintenance and 
operation of schools while governments 
set the standards, rendered supervisory 
service and provided financial grants and 
subsidies. Such matters as minimum pro- 
fessional requirements for teachers, stand- 
ard curriculum offerings, salary scales 
and basic physical facilities were functions 


outgrowth 
whereby 
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of government authorities. Instruction 
and administration were the continuing 
prerogatives of missionary and church au- 
thorities. In this process of shared re- 
sponsibility the various mission boards 
have evolved a policy of rapidly increas- 
ing the proportion of indigenous teaching 
personnel and steadily transferring ad- 
ministrative responsibility to national 
leadership. For the most part this has 
been a matter of conviction and carefully 
considered policy without the initial urg- 
ing and prompting of forces external to 
policy-making bodies of missions and 
churches. There is every indication, how- 
ever, that the increased volume of national 
teachers and the larger measure of indige- 
nous control have been accelerated by the 
combination of events by which the futures 
of all “foreign” enterprises are being de- 
termined. 


The readiness of response to the pres- 
sures of economic, political and _ social 
forces will determine the nature and ex- 
tent of missionary educational enterprise 
in the years immediately ahead.  Resist- 
ance to demands for change will be fatal. 
In areas where self-government and inde- 
pendence are not yet established, the mis- 
sion schools will be under special scrutiny 
by the rank and file of the African popu- 
lation for assurance that the influence of 
these institutions is in the direction of the 
quest for national independence and re- 
sponsible participation in the community 
of nations. Likewise, governments that 
have declared themselves against any fun- 
damental change from domination to free- 
dom will be highly suspicious of schools 
or school systems which are not unques- 
tionable instruments of government policy. 
The demand of conformity with govern- 
ment policy and objectives, whether na- 
tional or colonial, will fix the limits with- 
in which private and church-related in- 
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stitutions may be expected to operate. 
This has tended to be axiomatic during 
the recent hundred fifty years that 
marked the peak of missionary activity in 
education. It is true, however, that the 
need for education was so great and the 
sense of government responsibility so 
limited at an earlier period that minimum 
interference was interposed unless the em- 
phasis of the school and the activities of 
religious personnel could be construed 
subversive or detrimental to the existing 


regime. 


The record of good and helpful serv- 
ices accounts for the survival of thousands 
of primary schools and hundreds of post- 
elementary and higher educational insti- 
tutions in Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, 
Cameroun, the Sudan, Tanganyika, Ken- 
ya and the Congo. This record is du- 
plicated in greater or less degree in all 
forty-seven political entities that deck the 
map of sub-Sahara Africa 1961. The 
struggle for survival has required the cul- 
tivation of larger resources from the sup- 
porting constituency and the development 
of strategies for maintaining satisfactory 
relationships with ministries of education 
in different countries. In times of stress 
the schools maintained by different 
boards of foreign missions would be sub- 
ject to tensions comparable to the foreign 
policy and the diplomatic climate existing 
between the “great powers” that had a 
stake in Africa. At the present time 
mission boards are reckoning with the 
revolutionary changes that have resulted 
in twenty-two new independencies in 
Africa within the past five years. They 
are concerned no less with impending 
eruptions and alterations in such places 
as the Federation of Nyasaland and Rho- 
desia, Angola, Mozambique and_ the 
Union of South Africa. A fresh approach 
is being considered for renewed and ex- 


tended relationship with educational work 
of churches in the older independencies 
of Ethiopia and Liberia. This undi- 
minished concern and this reexamined 
sense of mission can be interpreted as un- 
willingness to abandon human need 
wherever it may be found and unreadi- 
ness to retreat from tough situations be- 
cause the difficulties are great and the 
demands are exacting. Mission boards 
that are rethinking their basic philosophy, 
reformulating their objectives and_revis- 
ing their procedures are becoming aware 
of the character of the revolutionary nu- 
clear-space age and are disposed to find 
ways to become identified with the cur- 
rent struggle in Africa for completing the 
unfinished business of freedom and es- 
tablishing those institutions which are 
committed to the strengthening and ele- 


vation of human life. 
TowarD THE FuruRE 


There is no guarantee that missionary 
enterprise has a long or significant fu- 
ture in sub-Sahara Africa. There are 
many provisos, contingencies and_ con- 
ditioning factors. Assuming readiness to 
continue this “ministry of light and learn- 
ing” and anticipating the availability of 
resources in funds and personnel, the de- 
cision turns on five important questions, 
viz., (1) What is the volume of need for 
education in these areas? (2) What is the 
desire of the indigenous peoples and 
their governments? (3) To what extent 
are governments prepared to meet the 
need? (4) What other agencies will help 
to meet these needs? and (5) What will 
be the réle of indigenous churches? Over 
against these questions is the inquiry re- 
garding the uniquely significant contribu- 
tion that missionary bodies might be ex- 
pected to make toward meeting educational 
needs in this vast continent. Time has pass- 
ed when decisions on such matters can be 
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made unilaterally in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, or some European 
The principle of 
partnership upon invitation is the con- 
dition upon which appropriations are jus- 
tified or personnel dispatched to provide 
undergirding and reinforcement to mis- 
sion-related or church-related institutions. 
The initiative is with the leadership in 
Ghana, Liberia, Cameroun, Nigeria, etc. 
The details of job specification are ne- 
gotiable upon terms which are acceptable 
to both parties to the arrangement. The 
kinds of service to be rendered will be 
determined by the needs for general or 
specialized assistance in schools, colleges, 
theological seminaries and various types 
of vocational, technical and professional 
institutions. The chief difference lies in 
the right of initiative, the location of au- 
thority, the quality of service and the re- 
lationship between sending and receiving 


metropolitan country. 


agencies. 


In reference to the volume of need 
one is impressed by the percentage of il- 
literacy which challenges the educational 
resources of every one of these countries. 
Director-General Vittorino 
states in his final remarks at the Eleventh 
General Conference of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in Paris in November, 1960, 
that “man does not live by bread alone” 
and that ignorance in the most remote 


Veronese 


corner of the globe represents a blight 
on the sum of human knowledge and 
must be eradicated if humanity is to sur- 
vive. It was in the spirit of this com- 
ment that UNESCO placed a priority 
on education for 1961-62 and selected 
Africa as the focal point for this empha- 
sis. The appropriateness of this action 
is underscored in a brief excerpt from 


the report of the General Conference 


contained in the February, 1961 issue of 
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The UNESCO Courier. “Schools, school- 
ing and teachers have failed to keep 
abreast of the present-day rate of progress, 
This is true of countries with old and es- 
tablished systems of education, but it is 
nothing less than tragically true for new 
nations where the urgency of needs is 
equalled only by the paucity of resources. 
And it takes on dramatic proportions in 
Africa where the ink has barely dried on 
a dozen declarations of independence and 
nationhood.” To this could be added 
the comments of an educational secretary 
of one of the American church bodies 
which has an historic connection with 
mission schools and colleges in Africa: 


The greatest single need in the 
emerging independencies in Africa is 
education—education for leadership 
and citizenship; education for the es- 
tablishment of a sound economy in 
agriculture, industry, and related fields; 
education for the development of stable 
democratic institutions—educational, 
political, social, cultural; education for 
fulfilling the needs of the people and 
performing the tasks of the common 
life in technology, in the traditional 
professions of medicine, law, etc.; 
teacher education on all levels; educa- 
tion of an informed, dedicated, so- 
cially sensitive ministry in the churches. 

This need is urgent and pervasive. 
. . . Events are moving rapidly. Lead- 
ership is poised for immediate reso- 
lute action. The work of a century 
must be telescoped into the perform- 
ance of a decade. The slow, deliberate 
process of gradualism will be super- 
seded by the accelerated tempo of 
revolution. Withal, there will be 
hastily considered adventure, well cal- 
culated risks in the interest of “get- 
ting ahead with the job,” and some 
wise deliberation. 

This does not mean that the pro 
cess of decision-making will be pre- 
cipitate, irrational and ultimately self- 
defeating. It does mean that mini- 
mum time will be devoted to the 
technicalities of protocol and red tape. 
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On the whole the time is ripe for 
full collaboration between interested 
bodies outside of West Africa who feel 
a sense of identification with the des- 
tiny of West Africa and who would 
be ready to move at the tempo and in 
these larger dimensions suitable to win- 
ning the day for a wholesome and stable 
long-term future. This is our oppor- 
tunity. 
If in 1961 eighty-five to ninety per cent 
of the population are illiterate, and 
if more than fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion between ages five and fourteen are 
not in school, no argument is required to 
establish the case for need, in volume 
and in quality. 


The relationship of national planning 
in education to the national economy and 
the gross national wealth presents almost 
staggering difficulties. Some of the older 
independencies, such as Liberia and 
Ethiopia, have been unable to devote a 
sufficient proportion of annual national 
income for the establishment and opera- 
tion of a system of universal, compulsory 
primary education. Appropriations to 
mission and church-related schools may 
continue for many years as the principal 
means of widening the base of mass edu- 
cation in some of these countries. This 
means that governments will exercise in- 
creased vigilance in reference to the train- 
ing of teachers, the content of the cur- 
ticulum, the condition of the physical 
plant and the enrollment of pupils. As 
rapidly as governments become able to 
finance an adequate educational esta- 
blishment, the missionary enterprise in 
primary education will diminish and ulti- 
mately disappear. In anticipation of this 
development, some of the major mission 
boards are withdrawing from primary edu- 
cation and concentrating their resources 
on the secondary and post-secondary levels 
while other boards are retrenching from 


education entirely and diverting funds and 
personnel to other phases of missionary 
work. It is estimated by some board 
executives that missions will be out of 
primary education within ten years. There 
is little doubt that governments will be 
open to assistance from overseas private 
and semi-governmental agencies in the 
field of education. The two years’ edu- 
cational priority of UNESCO in sub-Sa- 
hara Africa is a case in point. This is 
not a humanitarian projection from for- 
eign countries, but a planned response 
to human need based upon a decision in 
which representatives of ninety-eight na- 
tions participated, including sixteen new 
nations in Africa. 


Likewise the care with which govern- 
ments are weighing the merits of the 
Peace Corps program indicates the broad 
outlines of an evolving strategy for uti- 
lizing such assistance from overseas as 
would enhance the progress of national 
literacy and facilitate the training of 
leaders, technicians and skilled workers 
in government, industry, agriculture, 
business, education, the healing profes- 
sions and other essential occupations and 
services. 


Equally important is the enlarged in- 
terest of foundations and universities in 
the development of projects in medical 
education, theological education, agricul- 
ture and teacher training. Contract 
teams working through the International 
Cooperation Administration have moved 
into the réle of educational pioneering 
and experimentation with university col- 
leges, technical institutes, colleges of 
agriculture and teacher training centers. 
Mission boards could not hope to match, 
nor compete with, these developments 
in terms of trained personnel or capital 
outlay. Thus, on the level of higher edu- 
cation, these agencies will supersede and 
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finally displace missions as the major re- 
liance of governments for outside assist- 
ance and undergirding in meeting the 
needs of the population on the post-sec- 
ondary level. 


Any attempt to forecast the remaining 
spheres for the educational thrust of the 
churches and their related missions would 
be a little better than enlightened con- 
jecture. As recently as 1960, the Congo 
Protestant Council representing more than 
thirty church bodies was looking toward 
the future with a view to long-term 
planning for secondary schools, the higher 
education of women and possibly a pro- 
testant university. The United Christian 
Missionary Society (Disciples of Christ) 
anticipates the improvement and extension 
of its educational work in the Congo. The 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention reports “little effect 
upon the educational program due to the 
independence of Nigeria and the rising 
spirit of nationalism. There is, however, a 
general trend toward greater government 
participation and government control.” 
The Department of World Missions Co- 
operation of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil reports that “so far the nationalistic 
movement in Tanganyika has had no 
visible effect upon the relation of these 
educational institutions (twenty-six in 
all) to the voluntary agencies, nor toward 
the The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance gives evidence of de- 
veloping policy suitable to the dynamics 
of social change in reporting that “with 
the emergence of the new republics, we 
are making every effort to turn over the 
schools either to the national church or 
the state and insist that one or the other 
of these two be responsible for the ad- 
ministration and financial support.” It is 
reported furthermore that “overall policy 
for Guinea, Mali, Upper Volta. Ivory 


Government.” 
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Coast, Gabon and the Congo is that na- 
tional church and government assume 
full responsibility for all primary educa- 
tion.” 

These samples of policies and pro 
cedures reveal general awareness of the 
demand for reshaping old patterns and re- 
directing traditional emphases. Mission 
and church-related institutions have faced 
severe crises where they have stood 
against practices and policies of oppressive 
governments, as in South Africa, or when 
these institutions were confronted with 
serious proscriptions upon Bible teaching 
and religious exercises. By and large the 
testimony is favorable toward the con- 
tinued participation of missionary bodies 
in the overall educational efforts of gov- 
ernments and private agencies to meet 
crucial needs for education in Africa. Such 
participation is contingent upon the ful- 
fillment of conditions in harmony with 
the educational concerns of the sovereign 
peoples and the educational objectives of 
their governments. It will require locating 
the center of authority and final responsi- 
bility with indigenous leadership. It will 
involve various kinds of cooperation with 
secular agencies in the interest of serving 
the common good of all the people. 

Undoubtedly this will mark the eclipse 
of narrow sectarianism in education and 
it will entail the uprooting of some long- 
established vested interests. The end re- 
sult will reveal the importance of allowing 
such freedom in education as would 
permit such flow of ideas, cross-fertiliza- 
tion of cultures and exchange of persons 
as to enrich the common life and strength- 
en the foundations of a free self-governing 
society. 

Missions, missionaries, and missionary 
enterprise in Africa are appraised not 
solely by the inherent merit and helpful- 
ness of their services, but also in terms. 
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of the cumulative effects of Africa’s his- 
toric relationship with the cultures and 
societies from which missionary endeavor 
emanates. Every beneficent gesture in 
1961 is measured against the compounded 
impact of attitudes and actions for more 
than a century. In this respect the mis- 
sionary enterprise makes its bid for the 
future not merely on its own record, but 
also in light of what it symbolizes in the 
long stretch of association between peoples 
of Africa and peoples of America, the 
United Kingdom, and Western Europe. 
Too close identification with the motif 
and methodology of colonialism will dis- 
qualify some missionary bodies from going 
forward with Africa into the age of free- 
dom and national autonomy. Others will 
be accepted for specified service on the 
basis of careful assessment of their capa- 
city for entrance into a new dimension of 
partnership. Still others will be accorded 
even wider latitude for ministering to the 
neglected, handicapped and grossly under- 
developed areas in the population. 


Education as a vehicle for missionary 
enterprise will encompass the broad fields 
of adult education, community develop- 
ment, home science, maternity care and 
child welfare, family counselling, village 
literacy programs, health guidance clinics 
and urban vocational __ rehabilitation 
centers. All of this calls for re-tooling 
physical facilities, revising budgetary allot- 
ments, reorienting a large proportion of 
the overseas missionary staff and redirect- 
ing the missionary recruitment program 
toward the extensive training of indigenous 
personnel. Meanwhile, doors will be open 
for the exchange of persons in a multi- 
lateral people-to-people-movement under 
the aegis and with the support of the 
overseas Christian community and the 


responsible churches in Africa. 
The process of selection and concentra- 


tion begins with reevaluation of existing 
institutions operated under the authority 
of mission boards in cooperation with 
local, provincial or national church bodies. 
The screening of schools and colleges will 
be adjusted to the scope and intensity of 
need in geographical areas across the 
continent. Withdrawal, curtailment, ex- 
pansion or new ventures will be deter- 
mined by assessment of prospects for 
equivalent or more adequate services from 
other sources. No agency can afford the 
luxury of duplicating or competing with 
the work of another legitimate and 
properly certified agency. If Government 
is meeting the need, then church and 
mission resources are wisely directed else- 
where. If the Catholic Church is perform- 
ing an adequate and inclusive educational 
ministry, then Protestant invasion is 
wasteful. It is to be expected that govern- 
ments and churches in Africa will sort out 
partners for a massive “Operation Liter- 
acy,” “Operation Leadership,” “Operation 
Citizenship,” “Operation One World,” on 
the basis of the attitudes, “know-how” and 
overall resources of the many individuals 
and groups who proffer their companion- 
ship in a tremendous adventure. 


Within the list of institutions behind 
which mission resources are likely to be 
mobilized are Cuttington College in 
Liberia, Cameroun Christian College in 
Libamba, Hope Waddell Training Institu- 
tion in Calabar, Nigeria, Fourah Bay 
in Sierra Leone and a comparable list in 
the East, Central and Southern portions 
of the Continent. 


Included within this comprehensive 
strategy will be the establishment of 
hostels and student centers at the seat 
of university colleges and other govern- 
ment operated institutions. A fresh ven- 
ture within a wider context is the prep- 
aration of Christian teachers for em- 
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ployment in government schools. The 
education of chaplains and counselors for 
a religious ministry to university students 
provides a highly significant channel for 
enlightened witness in the academic com- 
munity. 

The missionary enterprise in education 
must be a two-way traffic extending in 
both directions from the “European” com- 
munity to the African community in a 
spirit of mutuality and reciprocal helpful- 
ness. The presence in this country of large 
numbers of students, research scholars, 
government officials, artists, business ex- 
ecutives, labor leaders and United Na- 
tions delegates from Africa affords unpre- 
cedented opportunity for the North 
American section of the worldwide mis- 
sionary community to display the genuine- 
ness of its partnership in a venture which 
speaks to the deepest needs of man. 

To give definiteness to this new stance 
on the part of the “sending agencies” the 
strategy of the future will include a well 
developed program of scholarship and 
fellowship grants, visiting lectureships and 
student exchanges at Church-related in- 
stitutions in the “sending country.” 

Missionary enterprise in Sub-Sahara 
Africa faces a future with challenge. The 
right people in the right places with the 
right attitudes and equipment are the 
“sine qua non” for extended involvement. 
Strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
that leads into a promising tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN 
AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


Raymonp J. SMYKE, 


Special Assistant for Africa, World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession 


There is throughout the world a short- 
age of teachers. Some countries have a 
quantitative oversupply of people who can 
teach, but a shortage of qualified profes- 
sional teachers. In Africa one can see 
the effect of shortages in the day-to-day 
operation of schools. However, in view 
of the rapid expansion of primary and 
secondary education detailed at the May, 
1961 UNESCO-Economic 
for Africa CECA) education conference 


in Addis Ababa, the shortage of teachers 


takes on grim proportions. 


Commission 


It is safe to 
say that the key to the successful ex- 
pansion of first and second level education 
in Africa is training sufficient numbers 
of qualified teachers. 

Expansion of physical plant, equipment 
and the application of the latest tech- 
niques of education, require only in- 
creased capital. With more money, build- 
ings can be erected and equipped, while 
transportation can bring large numbers of 
children to new schools. However, no 
amount of additional capital will train a 
Joyal, dedicated teacher. Obviously we 
cannot manufacture teachers the way we 
build buildings. Great advances have 
been made in training procedures through 
the use of machines, audio-visual aids, 
etc., mostly for military and industrial 
uses, where specific people are trained 
for a specific job. But these techniques 
are inadequate in forming educators of 
children. For we are dealing here with 
teachers, and teaching is a profession. 
Though attempts have been made, we 


cannot inculcate loyalty, dedication, love 
of children and the spirit of sacrifice in 
a person who is not disposed to these at- 
tributes. Thus to recruit, select and train 
the best candidates, and to retain ex- 
perienced teachers in the profession, re- 
quires of society recognition of teachers’ 
status, and of teachers, recognition of 
their professional responsibilities. No 
concentration of capital and technique can 
bring about such recognition. 

The causes of teacher shortages in Afri- 
ca are many. Historically, colonial edu- 
cation was based on a policy of training 
an élite leadership to run their own coun- 
try. Colonial administration provided 
for the education of an élite out of slen- 
der financial resources and this process 
took place under the watchful eye of ex- 
patriate teachers (teachers from abroad 
serving in Africa). Africans generally 
could teach only when they held the 
same qualifications or met the same stand- 
ards as expatriates. Since expansion of 
education followed a colonial time table 
which did not contemplate early indepen- 
dence, new schools were opened when 
qualified staff were trained, and there 
was, it was universally agreed, no short- 
cut to training such staff. Without ap- 
parent design this was true in English- 
and French-Speaking Africa as well as in 
the then Belgian Congo. However, in 
the latter, the time table for independence 
was geared to infinity, and Congolese 
were not trained to teach in secondary 
schools at all. It should be stressed that 
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the standards of education in all of Africa 
were very high. The 1944 Brazzaville 
Conference officially proclaimed that the 
metropolitan system of education would 
be adopted, not adapted, in the then 
French Union, facilitating a free inter- 
change of students with France. 


In the United Kingdom the three dec- 
ades between the first Phelps-Stokes mis- 
sion to Africa in 1920-21 and the Cam- 
bridge Conference on African Education 
in 1952 marked a period of genuine con- 
cern for the education of Africans. <A 
number of thoughtful and provocative re- 
ports and memoranda were issued which 
set and revised educational policies in the 
colonies. But, since the monumental con- 
tribution of the Cambridge conference, 
no real policy changes have occurred. 
For one thing, the Conference report, 
African Education, barely came into wide 
circulation when it was evident that the 
time table for independence might be 
accelerated, as it indeed was. Secondly, 
there began to emerge a difference of 
opinion on the rate and type of educa- 
tional expansion. Vocal African groups 
were not so concerned with standards but 
wanted educational opportunities for all, 
whereas colonial budgets were geared to 
train an élite. Thirdly, with the emer- 
gence of inter-governmental organizations 
like UNESCO there developed concepts 
of educational expansion in underde- 
veloped areas different from those of the 
metropolitan power. When the triple 
forces of African independence, desire for 
mass education and effective inter-govern- 
mental participation converged on Africa, 
there resulted an upsurge in popular edu- 
cation, which like a flood, swept over the 
inflexible traditional systems of education 
leaving behind a residue of unqualified 
teachers, and perhaps worse, unqualified 
trainers of teachers. One of the main 


reasons for the shortage of teachers in 
Africa today is that the historical preoc- 
cupation with standards precluded boii 
experimentation and innovation, so that 
the traditional systems of education were 
unable to accommodate the demands for 
popular education. 

All too often forgotten is the tremen- 
dous contribution of the expatriate teach- 
ers who established and conducted edu- 
cation in Africa. Except in administra- 
tive positions, expatriate teachers will con- 
tinue to play an important réle in Africa 
for some time to come, perhaps an even 
more important réle than in the past. It 
is interesting to note that in 1959 the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education CIBE) 
reported 11,484 French teachers were 
serving abroad, with 9,634 in Africa alone. 
It is estimated that more than double that 
number of expatriates are serving in 
English-speaking Africa. Over 5,000 Eu- 
ropean teachers served in the former Bel- 
gian Congo immediately before indepen- 
dence. Today secondary education there 
is heavily dependent on expatriates. 

There is an increasing demand for 
American secondary school teachers in 
Africa. For example, the United States 
Peace Corps hopes to send 250 American 
secondary school teachers to Nigeria by 
January 15, 1962. Unfortunately, past 
American efforts in this field have been 
minute. The official United States 
Government teacher recruiting agency, the 
International Exchange Service of the De- 
partment of State, reported 36 one-way 
teacher placements to Africa for the 10- 
year period 1948-58. This includes the 
Seychelle Islands. Private efforts have 
been equally small. 


When expatriate teachers went to Afri- 
ca they frequently maintained links with 
their professional organizations in the 
mother country. Many European teachers 
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were instrumental in founding African 
teacher organizations which carried on and 
reinforced these links. Over the years 
the National Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales took into associate mem- 
bership such professional groups as the 
Nigeria Union of Teachers and the Ugan- 
da Teachers Association, providing three- 
month training programs in England for 
the leaders of these and other African as- 
sociations. The same is true in French- 
speaking Africa. The teachers who were 
educated in Paris were frequently asso- 
ciated with the Syndicat Nationale des 
Institutrices et Instituteurs (SNI) and 
upon their return have continued to 
maintain these professional links. 

Despite this cordial external relation- 
ship the rapid Africanization of the teach- 
ing profession, which brought in a ma- 
jority of unqualified teachers, led to the 
development of purely African teacher or- 
ganizations which thought solely in terms 
of their own local problems and economic 
betterment. There was almost no inter- 
African contact among teachers up until 
1958, although there was a great deal 
in common among teachers throughout 
the whole of Africa, particularly middle 


Africa. 


In 1958 the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
CWCOTP) began to focus attention on 
the teaching profession in Africa. (Formed 
in 1952, WCOTP is the largest confed- 
eration of teachers in the world, with 110 
national member organizations represent- 
ing millions of teachers in over 70 coun- 
tries. WCOTP has consultative status 
with UNESCO, and speaks for the or- 
ganized teaching profession before that 
and other international bodies.) Liberia 
and Nigeria were early members of 
WCOTP and constantly urged that the 
world body concern itself with teachers 
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in Africa. In 1958 WCOTP held an 
Afro-Asian conference in Ceylon and a 
In the 
summer of that year a large number of 
African observers attended the WCOTP 
8th delegate assembly in Rome, where 
the Committee on Education in Africa 
CWCEA) was formed, made up of repre- 
sentatives of WCOTP’s African members. 
In 1959 an Exploratory Commission on 
Educational Policy in Africa CECEPA) 


The Commission, 


subsequent meeting in Ghana. 


met in Jos, Nigeria. 
later constituted a permanent body, con- 
sidered teacher problems on a policy level, 
from an Africa-wide viewpoint. Over 35 
leaders of African teacher organizations 
attended the 9th delegate assembly in 
Washington that year; and over one hun- 
dred teacher-leaders participated in the 
first WCOTP African Regional Confer- 
ence in Kampala, Uganda, in May 1960. 
A seminar for leaders of teacher organiza- 
tions was held at Fourah Bay College, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, in January 1961; 
and over fifty African teacher-leaders, a 
majority from French-speaking countries, 
took part in the 10th delegate assembly 
in New Delhi, India, during July and 
August 1961. 


This coming together of African teach- 
ers, in addition to promoting an awareness 
of and exchange of views on common 
problems, accomplished three important 
things: (1) It brought new importance 
and dignity to their profession, along with 
an Africa-wide and international outlook. 
(2) Association with colleagues from all 
over the world reoriented the African 
teacher—away from a preoccupation with 
salaries and benefits, toward a professional 
consciousness of which concern for ma- 
terial benefits is but one part. (3) It 
provided impetus toward raising the status 
of the profession, a step which in due 
course would beneficially affect recruit- 
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ment and retention of teachers in the 
service. 

The total number of teachers in Africa 
is comparatively small. UNESCO reports 
in document EDAF/S/4, April 1961, a 
total of 492,451 first and second level 
teachers in 55 countries, territories and 
islands contiguous to Africa. The major 
country not reported is Malagasy, whose 
9,000 teachers would make the total num- 
ber over half a million. If from the 
above we leave out Algeria, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco, Libya, the United Arab Republic 
in the North and the Union of South 
Africa in the South (but include the 
High Commission territories) we arrive 
at a total of 287,006 teachers. However, 
this official UNESCO figure is low be- 
cause it reports only public school teach- 
ers in the countries, 
where the private sector makes up a sub- 
stantial portion of education, reaching as 
high as 80 per cent in some countries. 

Table I was adapted from the above 
UNESCO document but adjusted to in- 
clude teachers in the private sector and 
in some cases more recent non-UNESCO 
statistics. It shows a total of 298,906 
teachers in the 49 countries and territories 


listed. 


French-speaking 


TABLE I 
Numsber oF First AND SECOND-LEVEL 
TeacHers IN Forty-Nine AFRICAN 
CounTRIES AND TERRITORIES 











First Second 

Country level level Total 
Angola 3605 904 4509 
Basutoland 2376 244 2620 
Bechuanaland 905 43 948 
Camerouns (UK) 1930 103 2033 
Cameroun 5858 5858 
Cape Verde Island 245 53 298 
Central African 

Republic 776 57 833 
Chad 575 40 615 
Comoro Islands 50 9 59 
Congo, Brazzaville 1603 168 1771 
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Congo, 

Leopoldville 36,215 2975 39,190 
Dahomey 1670 127 1797 
Ethiopia 6185 326 6511 
Gabon 831 63 894 
Gambia? 215 50 265 
Ghana 15,546 2964 18,510 
Guinea’ 843 62 905 
Ivory Coast 2423 151 2574 
Kenya 15,229 1251 16,480 
Liberia 1757 269 2026 
Malagasy 8093 1053 9146 
Mali’ 925 150 1075 
Mauritania 200 i 207 
Mauritius 3193 668 3861 
Mozambique 3739 551 4290 
Niger 587 61 648 
Nigeria (79,761 )(6617)( 86,378) 

Lagos 1762 407 2169 

Northern 9052 756 9808 

Western 37,115 3523 40,638 

Eastern 31,832 193] 33,763 
Portuguese Guinea 192 40 232 
Reunion 1495 136 1631 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Northern Rhodesia 4934 321 5255 

Nyasaland 6171 19] 6362 

Southern 

Rhodesia’ 11,605 381 11,986 
Ruanda and Urundi 6580 399 6979 
St. Helena 24 66 
San Tome and 

Principe 58 16 74 
Senegal’ 3500 485 3985 
Seychelles 209 27 236 
Sierra Leone 2168 502 2670 
Somalia 748 167 915 
Somaliland (French) 69 22 91 
South West 

Africa* 834 834 
Spanish Equatorial 

Refion 236 ‘ 236 
Sudan 7307. 3154 ~=—-:10,461 
Swaziland 827 96 923 
Tanganyika 8839 872 9711 
Togo’ 697 56 753 
Uganda 17,260 2180 19,440 
Upper Volta 954 120 1074 
Zanzibar 610 81 691 

Total 270,670 28,236 298,906 

Source: This table was adapted from 


UNESCO Document 


EDAF/S/4, April, 


1961. Changes by the author include up- 
dating of information and inclusion of figures 
from private sector of education. The table 
represents the latest available statistics. Most 
of the figures represent the school year 


1958/59, although 


(4) includes 
and teacher training 


some are 
1957/58 and 1960 statistics. 
(1) public education only 
(2) estimated or provisional 
(3) African education only 
secondary general education 


taken from 
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Bearing these numbers in mind one can 
appreciate the enormity of the task out- 
lined at the UNESCO-ECA meeting 
mentioned earlier and called “Addis Ababa 
Plan.” In release number 2109, dated, 
26 May 1961, UNESCO describes the 
two phases of the Addis Ababa Plan, one 
short-term running from 1961 to 1966, 
the other a long-term plan from 1961 to 
1980. 


The short five-year plan calls for 
raising primary school enrolment in 
Africa from its present figure of 40 
per cent of the school-age population 
to 51 per cent by 1966. This means 
that enrolment must increase from 
over 11,000,000 children at present to 
nearly 15,000,000. At the same time, 
secondary school enrolment is to take 
a proportionally bigger jump, rising 
from 3 per cent of the primary school 
population to 9 per cent. 

The twenty-year plan foresees es- 
tablishment of universal primary edu- 
cation throughout Africa by 1980 and 
30 per cent of children completing pri- 
mary schools enrolled in secondary 
schools. This long-term plan also en- 
visages a substantial increase in the 
field of higher education, so that 20 
per cent of secondary school students 
will go on to universities. In other 
words, university enrolment is to rise 
from .02 per cent to 2 per cent of 
the primary school-age population, a 
tenfold increase over present figures. 
In somewhat of an understatement, the 

release goes on to say, “Both plans de- 
mand a tremendous increase in teacher 
training at all levels .. .” By comparing 
Table I, the present situation, and the 
Addis Ababa Plan, the problems of teach- 


er supply and demand are evident. 


Moreover, such a comparison cannot 
be made in a vacuum; other pressures and 
drains on the teaching profession must be 
recognized. Of primary importance is the 
fact that well over 90 per cent of Afri- 
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can teachers are unqualified, by local 
standards, to teach. Thus, in addition 
to supplying more teachers to accommo- 
date the Addis Ababa Plan, Africa must 
train people to replace the poorest quali- 
fied teachers now practicing, and suitable 
provision must be made for up-grading 
those who will remain in the classroom. 
The demand for more education is not 
imposed from above, rather it comes from 
the people. It may therefore be reason- 
ably expected that the people will demand 
qualitative as well as quantitative im- 
provements. The future manpower de- 
mands of developing industry in Africa 
will attract practicing teachers and make 
more difficult the recruitment of able can- 
didates to the profession. Furthermore, 
as African governments carry out policies 
of Africanization of the civil service, the 
teaching profession is the logical and per- 
haps the only available source of edu- 
cated and experienced administrators. 
The natural inclination of Africans to 
ward politics in their developing societies 
is well known, and the most dramatic 
contribution of African teachers to their 
new states so far is the fact that the 
vast majority of the present identifiable 
political leaders are former teachers. A 
partial listing would include the follow- 
ing: Sayed Ismail E] Azhari, Prime Min- 
ister of the Sudan when it achieved in- 
dependence; Ronald Ngala, the present 
leader of government in Kenya; Julius 
Nyerere, Prime Minister of ‘Tanganyika; 
Orton Chirwa, head of the Malawi Con- 
eress Party in Nyasaland; Kenneth Kaun- 
da, leader of the United National Inde- 
pendence Party, and Harry Nkumbula, 
long time leader of the African National 
Congress, both in Northern Rhodesia; 
President Kasavubu of the Congo Repub- 
lic. In Nigeria, the Federal Prime Min- 
ister Alhiaji Abubakar; the Premier of 
the Northern Region, Sir Ahmadu Bello; 
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Chief Samuel Akintola, Premier of the 
Western Region; and Dr. Azikiwe, the 
Governor General. President Nkrumah 
of Ghana was also a teacher before. Pres- 
ident Tubman of Liberia was a teacher 
before going to law school. In the 
French-speaking countries, President Mau- 
tice Yanéogo of Upper Volta; President 
Hubert Maga of Dahomey; President 
Philibert Tsiranana of Malagasy; Presi- 
dent Hamani Diori of Niger; President 
Léopold Sédar Senghor of Senegal; Presi- 
dent Modibo Keita of Mali; President Da- 
vid Dacko of the Central African Repub- 
lic. ‘The demand for teachers to serve 
in government and politics is not expected 
to change a great deal over the coming 
decade. 


Table II is interesting because it shows 
the number of teachers needed imme- 
diately—today—to bring primary school en- 
rollment up to 100 per cent in the 22 
countries listed. Some 350,477 addition- 
al teachers are required for this purpose. 

It is well to point out that these sta- 
tistics are subject to a small margin of 
error because statistical reporting in Afri- 
ca is far from systematized. Neverthe- 
less, the statistics department of UNES- 
CO has done a remarkable job in assessing, 
collating and standardizing statistics over 
the past few years. While this depart- 
ment would be the first to acknowledge 
that with the multitude of variations in- 
volved the figures are not exact, to per- 
sons and organizations working in the 
field of African education, the work of 
this UNESCO department represents a 


major contribution. 


New countries cannot solve their edu- 
cational problems alone; intelligent inter- 
national assistance is needed. This is 
particularly true in the training of teach- 


ers. To train new teachers in sufficient 


numbers and to up-grade serving teachers 
in the face of a constant drainoff of man- 
power is economically impossible in many 
countries and wasteful if it were possible 
because of the lack of trainers of teachers. 
One solution is for international resources 
to be concentrated on regional centers, 
one for English- and one for French- 
speaking Africa. The advantages of re- 
gional training centers are many. By ac- 
commodating five hundred or more 
trainees in full time operation, it could 
draw on the best available staff in the 
world and employ new, proven training 
techniques. A regional center alone 
would be in a position to abandon tradi- 
tional methods of teacher training which 
have proven quantitatively inadequate and 
devise systems of education befitting Afri- 
can countries. Regional centers would 
also command professional prestige for 
graduates which would help to increase 
the status of teachers in general. The 
primary justification, however, is in the 
certainty that despite an educational crisis 
in Africa, African people will not accept 
makeshift, warmed-over, half measures in 
place of educational excellence. 


Another area of teacher preparation 
never fully explored in Africa is that of 
correspondence courses. Except in the 
former Belgian Congo, where many Con- 
golese teachers earned higher qualifica- 
tions through correspondence courses, 
there has been little acceptance of such 
schooling. (IBE reported in 1959 that 
in Belgium, correspondence courses for 
lower secondary studies are run at two 
different paces. There is a rapid course 
entailing twenty-four weeks of lessons and 
two weeks’ revision, and a slow course 
which offers forty-eight weeks of lessons 
and two weeks’ revision. Interestingly 
enough, the present Minister of Education 
of Leopoldville Province received his 
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higher teaching qualifications from years 
of correspondence work.) It is not too 
dificult to understand that where an edu- 
cational philosophy is based on training 
of an élite, correspondence courses could 
hardly be considered substitutes for uni- 
versity attendance. Nevertheless, the ex- 
perience of other countries suggests that 
African educational planners have much 
to learn from efforts such as the Indo- 
nesian “Balai Kursus Tertulis Pendidikan 
Guru” (Teachers’ Correspondence Train- 
ing Course) which began in July 1950. 

The Balai Kursus lends itself remark- 
ably to Africa, particularly the situation 
in the Congo. It grew out of the uni- 
versal need for large numbers of teachers 
coupled with little or no government re- 
sources to expand normal teacher train- 
ing facilities. The introduction to the 
1952 report on the development of Balai 
Kursus states, “. . . not only is there a 
lack of finance, of buildings, and of other 
materials, but in the very first place the 
training staff itself is not sufficient. The 
educational problem in Indonesia is pri- 
marily a question of teaching personnel. 
Elementary education cannot be expanded 
rapidly enough owing to the lack of 
teachers. And the numbers of teachers’ 
training colleges cannot be increased rap- 
idly enough owing to the shortage of their 
training personnel.” 


The Balai Kursus developed by the 


Ministry of Education in Bandung was 
a well-conceived, highly organized, large- 
scale operation. It provided modern in- 
struction materials for individual and for 
groups of teachers, for those in training, 
and for use in teacher training extension 
services. It concentrated mainly on post- 
primary students and was written in the 
principal languages of Sudanese, Java- 
nese and Madurese. The lessons were 
mailed to students weekly. One-hundred- 
ten thousand copies of 48-page lessons 
went to the first three grades under in- 
struction and 56,000 copies of 64-page 
lessons went to the last three grades. A 
total of 166,000 lessons were mailed every 
week in 1952! In addition, explanations 
for the course leaders were regularly pub- 
lished as well as extra lessons on special 
topics. When the training was completed 
the qualified young teacher possessed a 
complete handbook for teaching and edu- 
cation consisting of about thirty volumes, 
each with 350 to 500 pages. The les- 
sons remained the students’ property. 
During the second year of operation 
514,048,000 pages of lessons were distrib- 
uted. 


Balai Kursus was developed by Indone- 
sian and Dutch educators as a step toward 
filling staff needs in preparation for com- 
pulsory primary education. It is more than 
likely that former Dutch expatriate teach- 
ers have had a hand in the establishment 








Source: Statistics of population and pupils taken by the UNESCO Statistics Division 
from official publications and country replies to the questionnaires. UNESCO Doc- 


ument ED/AFRICA/2/pp 30,31. 


*The figures are the same for the classrooms. The number of teachers and class- 
rooms required for 100 per cent enrolment has been calculated on the basis of 50 


pupils per teacher per class. 


The estimates of the indigenous population, for most of the countries, are for 1958. 
In 1959, the total number of primary school pupils was 165,233 (37,602 girls) 
In 1959, the total number of primary school pupils was 44,288 (15,362 girls). 


‘Including half the enrolment at middle schools (69,901—17,736 girls); the figure 
inclusive of total middle school enrolment would have been 601,821 (197,195 girls). 


‘Official schools only. 
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of Balai Kursus. These experts could 
readily develop a similar scheme in other 
parts of the world, including Africa. 
The problem of teacher supply and de- 
mand in Africa is but one aspect of the 
total educational need. It is unique, how- 
ever, in that the basis for its solution lies 
outside the scope of educational planning 
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and rests squarely on the shoulders of so- 
ciety. For many of the shortages will be 
solved when a teacher's status is recog- 
nized by society for what it truly is and 
the teacher is given recognition commen- 
surate with the social function he _per- 


forms. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SOME MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: 


A CRITICAL SUMMARY 
Kart W. BicELow 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
Executive Officer, Afro-Anglo-American Program in Teacher Education 


The problems of education in tropical 
Africa have now become—or are rapidly 
becoming—the responsibility of the Afri- 
can peoples themselves, operating through 
tieir own national governments. If the 
educational missionaries and expatriate 
educational officers are not departing— 
and it seems probable that for a time the 
number of the latter, at any rate, will 
actually increase'—decision-making power 
is no longer theirs. Policy formulation has 
become the prerogative of the Africans 
themselves. They may welcome expert 
advice, financial assistance, and the help 
of educational workers from overseas, but 
thev will call the educational turn. To do 
so, of course, is the right and duty of 
every independent people. 

It is evident that the new nations 


clearly understand that the expansion 
and strengthening of their educational 


systems is of primary importance. The 
popular demand for increased educational 
opportunity has already been gaining by 
leaps and bounds, as it will surely con- 
tinue to do. Inevitably the pressure has 


been greatest thus far with respect to the 


*Wilson clearly expects a considerable 
decline in the educational role of missionary 


bodies. See Chapter XVI. 
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primary schools; for there is where educa- 
tion (or more accurately, schooling, which 
is what is really being discussed) starts 
and it is by primary education that most 
people, parents as well as children, are 
affected. But the pressure now mounts at 
higher levels, partly as a consequence of 
increasing numbers of those who have 
completed the earlier stages, but notably 
because of an appreciation that effective 
modern nationhood requires large cadres 
of men and women who have completed 
their secondary education and, indeed, 
gone beyond. 


In connection with all this, the Con- 
ference of African States on the Develop- 
ment of Education in Africa, held at 
Addis Ababa in late May, 1961 under 
the auspices of UNESCO and the U.S. 
Economic Commission for Africa, may be 
considered of historical significance. Here 
thirty-nine states and territories were rep- 
resented, twenty-three by their Ministers 
of Education, and the leadership was in 
the hands of Africans. The conclusions 
reached and reported in the Final Report’ 
may reasonably be considered to represent 
contemporary African views. 


Nothing could be more useful than to 


*Published jointly by ECA and UNESCO, 
1961. 
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reproduce the official summary of the 
major conclusions of this conference:* 
CA) Needs 

The African States defined clearly 
their educational needs in relation to 
the economic and social development 
of the region as: 

(i) Finance for school construction, 
paying non-African teachers and _pro- 
viding scholarships for Africans to 
study abroad; 

Cii) Equipment and books for sec- 
ondary, general, technical and agricul- 
tural schools; 

Gii) Teacher training institutions to 
produce primary teachers, and expatri- 
ate teachers for these and for expanded 
second level programmes; 

Civ) Reform of the nature of educa- 
tion and of the content of textbooks in 
terms of the changing structure of ex- 
isting economies and of the social and 
cultural conditions of Africa; 

(v) Education of girls; 

(vi) Higher education to meet the 
urgent need for high level manpower; 

(vii) Adult education to eradicate 
the estimated current 100 million 
illiterates; 

(viii) Planning of educational ex- 
pansion both in quantity and quality. 
(B) Economics and Education 

Looking at these needs from the 
point of view of economic develop- 
ment, the conference concluded that 
under appropriate conditions, educa- 
tion is a gainful economic investment 
and contributes to the economic growth 
of the country. In endorsing and apply- 
ing this doctrine of the economics of 


“Report on the Conference of African 
States on the Development of Education in 
Africa (Addis Ababa), “UNESCO Docu- 
ment (mimeographed) 59 EX/4 Add., Paris, 
31 May 1961, pp. 2-5. A few corrections 
have been made in the passages quoted, to 
bring it into accordance with the more 
authoritative “Outline of Plan for African 
Educational Development,” UNESCO Docu- 
ment (Mimeographed ) EDAF/RER/6, 
Addis Ababa, 24 May 1961. The ultimate 


source is the “Final Report”. 


education in Africa the conference 
drew the following conclusions: 

Gi) The development of human re- 
sources is as urgent and essential as 
the development of material resources; 

Gii) Educational investment is of a 
long-term nature which, if properly 
planned, produces a high rate of re- 
turn; 

Gii) The content of education 
should be related to the economic 
needs and cultures of Africa, greater 
weight being given to science and its 
applications; 

Civ) In Africa, at its present stage 
of development, the highest priority in 
education should be accorded to en- 
suring that an adequate proportion of 
the population receives at secondary 
and post-secondary levels the kinds of 
skills needed for economic develop- 
ment; 

(v) Low or no interest loans repay- 
able preferably in local currencies over 
long periods Cin addition to tax reve- 
nue and external grants) are a suitable 
source of finance for some forms of 
educational expenditure, both recur- 
ring and non-recurring; 


(vi) To these ends, a program of 
study, research and action should be 
undertaken by UNESCO, ECA and 
Member States, as appropriate, on the 
relationship between different patterns 
of development and manpower, timing 
and balance between educational and 
economic development, priorities with- 
in a balanced educational system, eco- 
nomic and social returns to be derived 
from investment in education, the 
problems faced by education in transi- 
tion from a subsistence to a monetary 
economy, the technology of teaching 
and the need to establish in Africa 
institutes for development and research 
in education; 

(vii) Each country should: 

(a) Establish within the Ministry of 
Education an educational planning 
board for coordinating all external aid 
to education, for statistics, forecasts, 
educational research, planning the re- 
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form of curricula and the training of 
teachers and integrating such plans 
with national development program- 
mes; 

(b) Establish manpower boards in 
a ministry or an inter-ministerial body 
to evaluate manpower needs and nec- 
essary resources regarding educational 
and training facilities, the representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Education being 
a key member of this body; 

(c) Establish, where not already ex- 
isting a planning ministry or commis- 
sion to develop a national economic 
development plan, the representative 
of the Ministry of Education on this 
unit ensuring that education is given 
due weight as a productive investment 
and as a basic factor of development; 
(C) Priorities 

In the light of this analysis of the 
economics of education in Africa, the 
African States established for them- 
selves the pattern of priorities within 
a balanced educational system, under 
which primary education will be uni- 
versal and free within two decades and 
special attention will be given to adult 
education and on-the-job training. 
Within this context, the priorities are: 

(i) Secondary education to meet cur- 
rent second level manpower needs and 
to feed higher institutions which pro- 
duce the essential high level man- 
power; 

Gi) Reform of curricula involving 
increased emphasis on technical and 
agricultural education; 

iii) Training of teachers at all 
levels. 

(CD) Short and Long-Term Plans 


Against these priorities, the confer- 
ence established for the African States 
long-term and short-term educational 
plans reflecting the analysis and priori- 
ties referred to above. 


The targets for the long-term plan 
(1961-1980) are: 

(a) Primary education shall be uni- 
versal, compulsory and free; 

(b) Education at the second level 


shall be provided to 30% of primary 
school leavers; 

(c) Higher education, mostly in 
African institutions, shall be provided 
to 20% of those who complete second- 
ary education; 

(d) The improvement of the quality 
of African schools and _ universities 
shall be a constant aim. 

The targets for the short-term plan 
(1961-1965) are: 

(a) An annual increase at the pri- 
mary level of an additional 5% of the 
beginning school age group which will 
increase enrollment from the present 
40% to 51% by 1965; 

(b) Second level education shall in- 
crease from the present 3% of the 
age group to 9% by 1965; 

(c) Special attention will be paid 
to the training of teachers at all levels 
and to adult education programmes. 
CE) Cost of the Short and Long-term 
Plans 

To meet the cost of these short and 
long-term plans the African States 
decided to make every effort to in- 
crease their present contribution to 
education of 3% of the national in- 
come to 4% by 1965 and on to 6% 
by 1980. Even so, to achieve their 
modest, essential and realistic targets 
they face a deficit which rises from 
$140 million in 1961 to $450 million 
in 1965, reaching a peak of $1 billion 
in 1970 at which time their secondary 
and higher education bottlenecks will 
be broken, falling to $400 million in 
1980, after which, with Africanization 
of their educational system and effec- 
tive economic and social development 
of the region, African education can 
stand on its own. These decisions may 
be summed up in the following table, 
which gives data for selected years: 


1961 1965 1970 1980 
Targets Percentage of age groups enrolled 
0 5 


Primary 4 1 71 100 
Second level 3 9 15 23 
Higher 02 02 04 2 

Costs (Cin millions of U.S. dollars} 
Total cost 590 1,150 1,790 2,600 


African States 
contribution 450 700 870 2,200 
Deficit 140 450 920 400 
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(F) Appeal for International Coopera- 
tion. 

Alongside the decision to make the 
maximum national contribution for 
their educational development, the 
Conference of African States appealed 
to Member States of UNESCO and 
ECA, to public and private agencies 
and foundations to help them in the 
coming twenty years to cover the de- 
ficit and reach by 1980 the educational 
goals they have decided to achieve. 

(G) The conference in its final 
recommendation requested that 
UNESCO, jointly with ECA, convene 
a conference of African States for the 
development of education in Africa 
in 1963, with a view to: 

(a) Reviewing the targets and costs 
established for the short-term and long- 
term educational plans at the present 
conference; 

(b) Comparing and analysing na- 
tional educational plans which would 
by then have been established for all 
African countries and their effect on 
the overall models established at the 
conference; 

(c) Helping in integrating educa- 
tional plans in national development 
programmes. 

The Addis Ababa conclusions may be 
taken, in general, as highly authoritative, 
reflecting primarily African judgments at a 
water-shed of African history. One must, 
of course, bear in mind that the various 
African countries differ in many respects 
as to needs, existing educational status, 
financial resources, and the like, and that 
the Conference’s overall recommendations 
would obviously have to be adapted in the 
light of such variations. One must remem- 
ber, too, that the recommendations are 
those of people professionally and admin- 
istratively concerned with education, while 
implementation will require the support of 
fellow officials and countrymen whose 
special attention is focused elsewhere. 
. Finally, while praising the Conference for 
its effort to estimate just what the actions 





it proposed would cost, we must recognize 
that such estimates are almost certain to 
require correction—one would guess up- 
ward—later on. Yet when all this has been 
said, the probability remains that the find- 
ings at Addis Ababa will exercise a very 
considerable influence on the thought and 
action of African governments, of other 
governments, of voluntary agencies, and of 
UNESCO, ECA, and the United Nations 
itself. It is likely to prove a landmark. 


OF special significance is the funda- 
mental emphasis on the necessity of contin- 
uous planning of African educational de- 
velopments, with particular reference to 
emergent manpower needs. The same ap- 
proach marked the Report of the Com- 
mission on Post-School Certificate and 
Higher Education (The “Ashby Com- 
mission”) published in October, 1969.* 
The educational planning, it will be 
noted, is to be geared to national economic 
planning. On the educational side, plan- 
ning is recognized as requiring under- 
girding by institutes for educational re- 
search. Among other activities, such insti- 
tutes would certainly undertake the pro- 
duction of aptitude and achievement 
tests. For “the development of human 
resources” implies decisions as to which 
resources, possessed by whom, and to 
be developed how much. The procedures 
whereby African young people have 
hitherto been selected for admission to 
further educational opportunity have in- 
evitably been modeled on those used in 
metropolitan countries. But alternatives 
will now be sought, partly because it is 


‘Investment in Education, printed for the 
Commission by St. Clements Press, Ltd., 
London, 1960. See also Williams above 
(Chapter IX), and Emerson (Chapter II) 
who calls highly trained people Africa's 
greatest need. 

‘See the remarks above of Wodajo 
(Chapter VI) and Lanier (Chapter VIII). 
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self-evident that methods tailored to Afri- 
can personalities and situations are called 
for by reason, partly because the new 
nations will be eager to do away with 


symbols of dependence. 


UNESCO is planning, in 1961-62, to 
assist Member States in Africa to train 
not only educational planners, but also 
educational administrators and supervisors. 
Two Regional courses, each of several 
months’ duration, are contemplated. The 
inclusion of administrators and supervisors 
is significant, since a plan is of little 
value unless it is effectively carried out.° 

In planning the development of new, 
and essentially African, educational sys- 
tems, African leaders are certain to bear 
in mind such goals as nationalism and 
Pan-Africanism. Nation-building, as sev- 
eral papers in this series have emphasized, 
is a major African requirement. National 
systems of education can hope to mitigate, 
at least, the divisive influences of tribalism 
in several ways. One way can be through 
the building up of new systems of social 
stratification, reflecting differences of edu- 
cation and trained capacity, and cutting 
across tribal lines.’ Another is deliberately 
to inculcate an understanding and ap- 
preciation of African history and culture.” 
Since a focus here on tribes as distinct 
entities would work against the national 
interest, the emphasis seems likely to be 
on what has been and is in common. But 
it will be difficult to stop this process at 
national boundaries, and it may, con- 
sequently, contribute to the development 
of that Pan-African spirit desired by many 
contemporary African leaders.’ 


a 


‘Lanier (Chapter VIII) notes the need, in 
Africa, for improved administration. 

"See Frazier above, Chapter IV. 

*See Ajavi above (Chapter III), Wodajo 
(Chapter VI), Lanier (Chapter VIII). 

*See Ajayi above, Chapter III. 


The idea that African education should: 
express African culture and be directly 
related to African needs is not, of course, 
a new one. It can be traced back at least 
as far as the Phelps-Stokes Commission 
Reports of the 1920’s, and has since be-’ 
come a commonplace. Yet actual educa- 
tional practices have remained highly 
similar to those regnant—or at least at 
one time regnant—in the metropolitan 
countries in control. This is, of course, 
partly because formal educational institu- 
tions were brought into Africa from the 
outside and those who did this naturally 
introduced what was familiar to and es- 
teemed by them. Then, as all students of 
education know, it is far easier to enunci- 
ate a new educational idea—say, that 
practice should be intimately related to. 
local circumstances—than to put it into 
effect. 


As a matter of fact, Africans themselves. 
have been far from eager to deviate from 
the imported educational “standards” that 
have become familiar to them. All educa- 
tional systems everywhere, once they have, 
become established, are esteemed to have 
a certain magical quality. By submitting 
to them certain people seem to have be- 
come endowed with certain enviable pow- 
ers, and so others—no matter what ra- 
tional criticisms of the content or other 
aspects of the established systems may be 
offered—hesitate to approve changes in 
what they are convinced has hitherto 
“worked.” Moreover, subject or minority 
groups are bound to be suspicious of sug- 
gestions that their education should be 
different from that of those who enjoy 
superior positions: this must be an effort 
to prevent them from benefiting from the. 
teally first-rate! (The history of higher 
education for women in the United 
States and elsewhere would provide an 
illustration.) Then there is the simple 
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fact that what we are used to we all but 
invariably consider to be “the best.” 


It would be unwise, therefore, to as- 
sume that with the coming of inde- 
pendence Africa will quickly revolutionize 
its educational institutions.” Introduction 
of African studies will come easily enough, 
once the books and teachers are ready, 
but fundamental changes in the system 
are likely to take time. Yet more intensive 
contact with systems different from the 
inherited one will doubtless have some 
influence, when suggestive of adaptations 
that promise to help Africans to achieve 
what they desire. It should, incidentally, 
always be borne in mind that all these 
systems, including those that have hitherto 
provided major models for Africa, are 
themselves continually altering. 


It will be particularly instructive to 
observe how this works out as relations 
between American education and African 
education increase, especially in territories 
hitherto closely linked to the United 
Kingdom. It is, of course, well-known 
that many Africans are convinced that 
American education—with which they 
may have little direct acquaintance—is 
“inferior.” However, the example of the 
American land-grant college, with its 
tradition of relatively untrammelled_re- 
sponse to the practical needs of the 
people, has struck some African leaders as 
relevant to their current situation. The 
new University of Nigeria, while under 
the joint sponsorship of the University of 
London and Michigan State University, 
is being far more influenced by the ex- 
ample of the latter. Moreover, the Ashby 
Commission has recommended that, in 
the interest of speeding up the flow of 
qualified graduate teachers into Nigeria’s 
secondary schools, the American practice 


**See Cowan above, Chapter I. 


of offering professional preparation for 
teaching at the undergraduate level be 
adopted by that country’s universities, 
The University of Nigeria has already an- 
nounced its intention of acting on this re- 
commendation, which is also being weigh- 
ed with some favor elsewhere, and not 
only in Nigeria. The example of the 
American junior college is also attracting 
some interest. 


No doubt moves in these and other 
directions may soon be expected, particu- 
larly perhaps as more and more American 
money is available to underwrite the costs 
of such experiments, in whole or in part. 
There will be strong support in some 
African quarters, as has been suggested, 
but also—as it is most important to say— 
from some educational leaders in and from 
the formerly colonial nations. It may be 
taken as certain that in the eventual course 
the African nations will achieve systems 
of education that are truly their own. No 
doubt some—perhaps many—elements in 
these systems will have antecedents else- 
where, but new and distinctly African 
elements will be added and all elements 
put together to constitute a genuinely 
African whole. But this process will take 
some time, and may be expected to be 
marked by some confusion. 


Some of the most pressing problems 
that must be dealt with by leaders of 
African education in the years ahead may 
now be looked at in order. The financial 
problem which received so much at- 
tention at Addis Ababa, may as well be 
given pride of place.* The amounts of 
money called for to do the many things 
that clearly should be done, and immedi- 
ately, are enormous, and far beyond the 
present resources of the African nations. 


"See also Wodajo (Chapter VI), Wil- 
ae (Chapter IX), and Logan (Chapter 
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Already many of these nations are making 
surprisingly heavy investments—their total 
national income being considered—in edu- 
cation, and, as the Addis Ababa Report 
makes evident, they propose to increase 
these rapidly. But this they can do to 
any considerable degree only as national 
income rises sharply, and this, they are 
persuaded, can only happen when, 
through more and better education, their 
people are enabled to become more pro- 
ductive. This is their case as they turn 
to the outside world for immediate finan- 
cial assistance in the form of no- or low- 
interest loans and outright grants. Their 
hopes of moving to self-sufhciency through 
the envisaged process are implicit in the 
figures from the Addis Ababa Conference, 
quoted above. Total educational expendi- 
ture is to increase—1961 is the base year 
—95 per cent by 1965, 203 per cent by 
1970, and 341 per cent by 1980. Africa’s 
own contributions are to increase over the 
same periods 56 per cent, 93 per cent, 
and then 389 per cent—the big jump 
during the second ten-year period being 
made possible by the fruits of the heavy 
earlier investment. 


This jump will be made possible by 
rapidly increasing contributions by the 
outside world during the first ten years— 
up 221 per cent at the end of the first 
five years, 557 per cent at the end of the 
first ten. But because Africa’s increasing 
prosperity will thereafter enable it to 
carry a rapidly increasing share of the 
financial burden, the outside world’s 
contribution will by the end of twenty 
years have fallen to only 186 per cent 
more than in 1961—and be swiftly on its 
way to becoming entirely unnecessary. 


As has already been suggested, these 


“See supra. 


estimates must be considered subject to 
further study, but they at any rate illus- 
trate the strategy of achievement approved 
at Addis Ababa, the magnitude of the 
steps considered essential, and the im- 
mediate dependence of the whole scheme 
on international aid. It seems probable, as 
a matter of fact, that Africa can count on 
a sympathetic hearing of its requests for 
such aid in numerous quarters, both for 
selfish and unselfish reasons. The United 
Kingdom and France certainly remain 
interested in their former dependencies. 
Aid to education has top priority in the 
United States’ rapidly growing program 
of assistance to Africa. Russia’s contribu- 
tions are already considerable, and no 
doubt will increase as rapidly as opportun- 
ity allows. Without calling a further roll 
of individual nations, the rapidly expand- 
ing efforts of the United Nations and its 
special agencies, such as UNESCO and 


ECA, must be given special emphasis.” 


But an enormous effort will, evidently, 
be required of the African nations them- 
selves. For some time parents are likely 
to continue to be required to share in the 
effort through the payment of fees. In 
some instances, at least, tax reforms will 
be essential.’* Cheaper methods of erect- 
ing school buildings will have to be 
discovered: one of UNESCO's projects 
is designed to help with this matter. 
Efforts at other economies must be made. 
An important, if delicate, question will be 
whether all national expenditures for 
other than educational purposes can be 
justified in view of educational needs. 
This will apply particularly to prestige 
spending, heavy investment in shiny sym- 
bols of greatness at the cost of investment 


*See Young above, Chapter XV. 
“See Miller above, Chapter XIV. 
*See Lanier above, Chapter VIII. 
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designed to ensure the reality of great- 
ness.”* 


A basic problem for African nations is 
certainly that of how to distribute avail- 
able resources in relation to all the multi- 
tudinous educational needs. How much 
for primary education? How much for 
secondary? How much for higher? How 
much for adult? How much for the cities? 
How much for the “bush”? And so on. 


In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that African governments, like gov- 
ernments everywhere else, are subject to 
political pressures; and that African politi- 
cians—again like politicians elsewhere— 
have a sharp eye for positions that will 
produce votes. It is not surprising, then, 
that early emphases have been on the ex- 
pansion of primary education, where—for 
a given expenditure—more voters Cinter- 
ested in their children) would get a 
feeling of gain. But now the pressure is 
upwards and, as has been seen, the Addis 


*See Williams above, Chapter IX: Ghana 
—has been particularly criticized for pres- 
tige spending—perhaps because it was 
one of the first African nations to be free 
to yield to the impulse—and some of this 
Cin part antecedent to independence, but 
presumably approved by Ghanaian leaders) 
related to educational establishments. Few 
Americans have attended a university as 
luxurious architecturally or in the amenities 
provided as the University College of Ghana. 
But now, suddenly, this institution is being 
criticized on the grounds that it is too luxur- 
ious. (See “Report of the Commission on 
University Education, December 1960— 
January 1961,” Accra: Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 1961, pp. 24-25; and “Statement by 
the Government [of Ghana] on the Report 
of the Commission on University Education, 
December 1960—January 1961,” mimeo- 
graphed, undated, but for release on 5 July 
1961, Sections 18 and 19.) However, the 
Government’s concern to reduce “relatively 
high cost” is combined with a worry about 
“the imposition of a rigid and entirely 


foreign collegiate system” and other consider- 
ations. The issue is complicated. 

"Frazier, above (Chapter IV), touches on 
this issue; see also Williams, Chapter XI, 


p. 4 
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Ababa Conference gave the highest prior- 
ity to the expansion of opportunities for 
secondary education.” This has become 
the bottleneck. (Whether the proposal to 
hold the expansion of primary education 
back temporarily in the interest of second- 
ary and higher education will be politic- 
ally popular, remains to be seen; but one 
would guess that in effectively single- 
party states—the majority—the situation 
could be handled.) The phrase, “second- 
ary education” must be interpreted to 
imply not merely preparation for the 
university but also terminal training for 
a variety of functions, most notably those 
of a technical character but also promin- 
ently including teaching at the primary 
level. (Americans who are horrified at the 
idea of teachers who have been trained 
only at the secondary school level should 
remember their own history: our first 
normal schools did not require graduation 
from high school for admission and “pre- 
pared” teachers in no more than a year.) 
And then there is fundamental, or adult, 
or literacy education, which nobody ever 
dares overlook. 


All formally organized education re- 
quires the presence of somebody in the 
classroom who is called a “teacher.” There 
is a problem when there is an inadequate 
number of persons on whom that title can 
be bestowed. There is also a problem 
when those called “teachers” are incom- 
petent to teach. Africa, as the Conference 
at Addis Ababa recognized, is in short 


supply of teachers at every level, both 





**A similar emphasis is to be found in the 
Ashby Report, and also in the “Report of 
Conference on Education in East Africa 
Sponsored by the Africa Liaison Committee 
of the American Council on Education, 
Princeton, New Jersey, December 1-5, 1960,” 
Cmimeographed) and the special documen- 
tary materials prepared for that conference 
by the governments of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar. 
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qualitatively and quantitatively. It can 
indeed be contended that finding an 
adequate number of teachers with at least 
minimum qualifications is really the chief 
problem of African education today.” 
There are four elements to this problem: 
(1) How to retain the competent teachers 
already on the job? (2) How to increase 
the fresh supply of qualified African 
teachers? (3) How to fill the emergency 
gaps with teachers from overseas? and (4) 
How to enable unqualified teachers on the 
job to raise their levels of competence? 


Hanging on to teachers on the job 
is a difficult business at this stage of 
African history. With the coming of in- 
dependence there is not only an under- 
standable impulse to replace expatriates 
in existing non-educational jobs with 
Africans, but also an expansion of jobs— 
ambassadorships, consulships, _member- 
ships in U.N. delegations, and so on— 
to be filled. And, as in the past, many of 
the best educated people available are 
teachers.” So the impulse to raid the 
schools is irresistable. It would, of course, 
be nonsense to feel regret that Sir 
Abukakar Tafawa Balewa, the Prime 
Minister of Nigeria is not still in the 
classroom. But the pull of such people in- 
to non-school positions does present an 
educational problem. Such a pull will 
continue—of that one may feel certain; 
and in many cases the balance of gain to 
the nation will be on the positive side. 
But there is a limit to what a nation can 
stand in the loss of good teachers, and the 


*See Wodajo above (Chapter VI), Lanier 
(Chapter VIII), Williams (Chapter XI, pp. 
1 and 9), Smyke (Chapter XVII). See 
also the Ashby Commission Report and the 
Report of the Conference on Education in 
East Africa, passim. And recall that the 
Addis Ababa Report—see above,—empha- 
sized this need in various ways. 


See Smyke above, Chapter XVII. 


outward flow should be checked where 
the balance of gain is not evident.” 


As to increasing the flow into the 
schools of qualified African teachers, here, 
clearly, is a major target, but one that it 
will take time to reach. First, the number 
of those reaching the various educational 
levels—end of primary, middle of second- 
ary, end of secondary Ci.e., Fourth Form), 
end of Sixth Form, completion of Bach- 
elor’s program—prerequisite to admission 
to various types of teacher education must 
be increased. Next the proportion of those 
who reach such levels and chose to begin 
preparation for teaching must be enlarged 
and places made available to them: new 
teachers colleges and universities must be 
established. Then decisions must be made 
as to whether to move professional prepar- 
ation in the universities down to the 
undergraduate level or maintain it beyond 
the Bachelor's degree. Changes along 
these lines, calculated to increase the pro- 
duction of qualified teachers may be con- 
fidently anticipated—but not tomorrow. 

One possible way to ease the situation 
is to step up the sending of Africans over- 
seas for teacher education.” This will, of 


*See Cowan above (Chapter I), Lanier 
(Chapter VIII), Parker (Chapter XII), and 
Smyke (Chapter XVII). 

“The Ashby Commission recommends that 
six hundred young Nigerians who have com- 
gre secondary school should be sent abroad 
or each of the coming ten years for this 
purpose. (Investment in Education, p. 36. 
and passim.) UNESCO is concerned to in- 
crease the supply of university teachers in 
this way. (See Miller above, Chapter XIV). 
Ghana, eager to Africanize the facul- 
ties of its universities, appears to hope 
that African replacements of expatriate staff 
may be chiefly trained at home. (“Statement 
by the Government on the Report of the 
Commission on University Education . . .” 
Section 10; but see also the “Report of the 
Commission on University Education . . .”, 
pp. 16-17, where it is recognized that for 
a while, at least, a certain amount 
preparation for work as a university faculty 


member may well be done abroad.) 
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course, be relatively expensive and quite 
certain to be limited to students pre- 
paring at the college level: thus it will 
involve a delay of three or four years 
before a return flow of qualified teachers 
back to Africa can begin. (There are 
related problems, too: Will they come 
back when expected? And if they do 
so will they take jobs as teachers?) 


For countries, including the United 
States, to whose colleges and universities 
such students (as well as others who are 
not intending or intended to become 
teachers) may be sent, various knotty 
problems arise. How make sure that 
selection procedures are sound in terms 
of American admissions standards?” In 
what institutions should they be placed?™ 
Should they be expected to “fit in” to 
existing curricula, or given special treat- 
ment selected for relation to their partic- 


*Consider the controversy arising out of 
the operation of the so-called “air lift” of 
students from Kenya, with which Tom 
Mboya has been prominantly associated. (For 
a sympathetic, but judicious, discussion of 
the operation see Albert G. Sims, “Africans 
Beat on Our College Doors,’ Harpers, 
222:53-8 (April, 1961). The African 
Schlarship Program of American Universities 
has developed a quite careful procedure for 
ensuring that Africans coming to the United 
States for undergraduate studies are likely 
to be able to meet the standards of work 
required here. A major issue in the whole 
situation, of course, is the degree to which 
established requirements should be relaxed 
in order to ensure opportunity for further 
education to able young people who, through 
no fault of their own, are not able to meet 
all of the usual expectations. Command of 
the basic tools of learning, at least, would 
seem to be essential. 

“There has been controversy with respect 
to this issue in relation to the “air lift.” 
There is also difference of opinion as to 
where African students sent to the United 
States specifically to be prepared as teachers 
should be placed. In my own view, they 
should go in groups of five to fifteen each 
year to colleges and universities where a 
substantial proportion of young Americans 
are eagerly preparing for teaching degrees; 
but others disagree. 
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ular needs?* How can American institu- 
tions help assure that African students 
will go home when they are supposed to 
and enter the occupations in preparation 
for which they were sent to this country?” 

But however successfully such ques- 
tions are answered, however many Afri- 
cans are prepared overseas for teaching, 
the need for teachers can still not be met. 
One further means of dealing with the 
problem remains: a substantial increase 
in the importation of expatriate teachers.” 
It is an irony of history that just as the 
African nations are achieving their in- 
dependence and are hence free to imple- 
ment an understandable passion to 
Africanize important positions, they must 
—if they are to obtain the needed num- 
bers of qualified teachers—actually bring 
in more than they have ever had before. 
This, as will have been noted, is recog- 
nized in the Addis Ababa Report. It was 
recommended by the Ashby Commission. 
As to accomplishment, pioneer work in 
the placement of American teachers in 
Africa was begun by the African-Ameri- 
can Institute some years ago. And more 
recently, as an outgrowth of the Confer- 
ence on Education in East Africa, held 
in December, 1961, one hundred and 


*T myself take the latter position. I believe 
African students will benefit from special 
orientation to the American (including the 
American academic) scene, and from speci 
help in examining the implications of what 
they learn here for their behavior when they 
return home. This is one of the reasons I 
believe prospective teachers should be placed 
in groups: then it will be more practicable to 
provide them with special guidance, pre- 
ferably by a faculty member who is acquaint- 
ed at first hand with educational conditions 
and problems in their countries. 

*It is to this end that I favor sending 
Africans expected to become teachers to 
American colleges and universities where 
undergraduate teacher preparation is a sub- 
stantial enterprise. 

"See Cowan above (Chapter I), Miller 
(Chapter XIV), and Smyke (Chapter XVID). 
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fifty American secondary school teachers 
have already reached, or are on their way 
to, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and 
Zanzibar.” Finally, the Peace Corps is, 
in cooperation with several American 
universities, preparing groups of teachers 
to go to Ghana and Nigeria. This is only 
a beginning. Moreover it should be 
recognized that a similar increase in the 
flow of expatriate teachers to Africa may 
be expected in the case of the United 
Kingdom, nations of the British Common- 
wealth, and no doubt France and other 
countries. UNESCO may also be expected 
to play a part.” 

Special problems attend this kind of 
operation. The days of a career in the 
colonial educational services are over, and 
so new kinds of appeals have to be made 
to those who might be interested in 
African teaching service. No one really 
knows how to choose among those who 
come forward, how to orient and specially 
train them, how to place them and treat 
them after placement so as to make it 
most probable that they will accomplish 
most effectively what they were sent to 
Africa to do.” 


It will be no mean accomplishment if 
the various procedures that have been 
dealt with above prove capable, together, 
of increasing the flow of qualified new 
teachers into African school systems fast 
enough to fill the new teaching posts that 
will be a consequence of expansion. There 


*See the recommendation that this be 
done in the Report of that Conference, p. 
Off. The exercise is being carried out by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
association with Makerere College (The 
University College of East Africa), with 
financial support from the International Co- 
operation ‘Tleiaimation. 

*See Miller above, Chapter XIV. 

“Research designed to obtain evidence 
respecting these matters is an integral part 
of the Teachers College (Columbia Uni- 
versity —Makerere—ICA program. 


is no possibility whatever—at least not 
for a long time indeed—of enough being 
produced to replace the frighteningly 
large proportion of African teachers now 
in service who cannot possibly be con- 
sidered qualified by any standards. With 
respect to the problem presented by these 
teachers, the main method of attack must 
be through a rapid increase in programs of 
in-service training.” The Conference at 
Addis Ababa seems to have paid surpris- 
ingly little attention—explicit, at any rate 
—to this need, but it has been well recog- 
nized elsewhere, e.g., in the Report of the 
Ashby Commission, where a massive pro- 
gram of in-service education for below- 
standard teachers is recommended.” 
Month-long summer courses, to be staffed 
by instructors from overseas are proposed: 
the British Government has already re- 
sponded to this challenge and has recruit- 
ed fifty-five such instructors to work in 
Nigeria during the summer of 1961. The 
value of correspondence courses for under- 
trained teachers also deserves serious 
consideration.” Incidentally, it should be 
borne in mind that the further education 
needed by African teachers in service 
is as likely, if not more likely, to be in 
the basic subjects as in professional mat- 
ters. 


Also important to realize is the fact 
that many experienced teachers are of 
limited formal preparation only because 
opportunities for more advanced study 
were never available to them. A very 
considerable number are persons of out- 
standing ability, who have learned a great 
deal from life and through self-study. The 


experience of the Institute of Education 


"See Williams above (Chapter IX), 
Parker (Chapter XII), and Smyke (Chapter 
XVID. 

“Page 15 and passim. 

*See Smyke above, Chapter XVII. 
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at the University College of Ghana, for 
example, with such people as students in 
a year-long Associateship course has been 
most gratifying. They have proved capable 
of competing with graduates in a parallel 
course, and many have gone on to do 
excellent work in training colleges for pri- 
mary school teachers. It must be hoped 
that opportunities for this sort of special 
study will be increased: UNESCO is 
planning to support at least one such 
program. 


While competent teachers are the key 
to all educational accomplishment, their 
work will be more effective when they 
have adequate tools to work with. The 
Conference at Addis Ababa emphasized 
the importance, for African schools, of 
adequate supplies of suitable books and 
equipment.“ In the case of textbooks the 
need is especially for the preparation of 
manuscripts specifically suited to African 
children and African life. UNESCO pro- 
poses to invest quite heavily in the ful- 
fillment of this need, and also in the 
establishment of publishing centers in 
Africa where the new books can_ be 
printed. 

Reference to publications raises the 
issue of the language in which books 
should be printed, and instruction offered. 
In a few African countries there is one 
“native” language so widely used, or 
possessing such prestige, that it has been 
or quite probably will be selected for 
these purposes: Amharic in Ethiopia; 
Arabic in the Sudan; possibly Swahili in 
Tanganyika. But in most nations there is 
a multiplicity of vernaculars, no one of 
which can hope to command nationwide 
support. Because of this, the probability is 
that the “international language”—English 


“See also Wodajo above (Chapter VI), 
ue (Chapter VIII), and Miller (Chapter 
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or French, particularly—introduced by the 
colonizing powers and long used as the 
language of instruction, at least beyond 
the primary grades, will retain and even 
strengthen its position. Such a policy will 
avoid encouraging tribal divisions, contri- 
bute to national unification, and facilitate 
Pan-African developments.” It is  signi- 
ficant, in this connection, that Ghana 
has adopted English as the national lan- 
guage, and is making French a compulsory 
subject of study in the higher grades. 

It is evident, of course, that political 
considerations lie in part behind such 
a decision as this, and it should be 
recognized that politics cannot in Africa— 
any more than anywhere else—be fully 
divorced from education. African _politi- 
cians, as leaders of their nations, are 
bound to view education as in part an 
instrument of national policy. The schools 
will be expected to turn out good citizens, 
according to whatever may be the ruling 
concept of “good.” There are risks here, 
of course: political leaders in other conti- 
nents have been known to require the 
teaching of dubious doctrines, even to use 
the schools as means to their personal 
self-aggrandizement—and there is no rea- 
son to assume that African politicians 
will be immune to similar impulses. To 
the degree that freedom of speech and of 
the press are maintained there will, of 
course, be a salutary check. Another can 
be provided by strong teachers organiza- 
tions through which professional standards 
relating to education can be formulated 
and influentially expressed.” 


“See Logan above, Chapter XI. Lanier 
(Chapter VIII) seems to favor use of the 
vernacular. 

*See Smyke above, Chapter XVII— 
Also the “Final Report of the Exploratory 
Commission on Educational Policy for 
Africa of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession,” 
yaaa Washington, 31 July 1959, pp. 
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The tension between political desires 
and academic standards is, of course, most 
likely to manifest itself at the university 
level where faculty members share an 
international conviction that it is their first 
obligation to teach what their studies have 
persuaded them to be the truth. The 
Western world is itself familiar with the 
conflicts that may arise when what a 
scholar has come to believe strikes persons 
of great power as dangerous. Universities 
have often had to fight in these circum- 
stances. The principle of academic free- 
dom, on which they base their resistance 
to interference from outside, argues thar 
the uninhibited expression of conviction 
by serious students is indispensable to 
the long-run welfare of any society. But 
this argument is not self-evident to all, 
especially to those who are preoccupied 
with what they conceive to be the im- 
mediate welfare of their society. 


One bulwark of defense of academic 
freedom is the granting to universities of 
still broader freedoms, of maximum auton- 
omy in the management of their own 
affaizs. This autonomy is greatly esteemed 
by academic men, and has in general 
proved its value, but its exercise is bound 
to be questioned by the community when- 
ever they feel that the university is not 
responding properly to its needs. The case 
for a balance is put neatly by the Ghana- 
ian Commission on University Education, 
when it declares: “. . . The new Univer- 
sities will be confronted with a two-fold 
task. On the one hand they are bound 
to be responsive to the sense of urgency 
that exists in a developing nation; to use 
their resources imaginatively and effective- 
ly to contribute to economic and social 
progress; to interpret their studies for the 
benefit of the people and to learn from 
their problems. At the same time they 
must be free, within the limits of the 


funds available to them, to plan their own 
programmes of teaching and research, pur- 
sue their own methods of instruction, 
appoint their own teachers, maintain their 
own standards.” 

Now a difficulty is bound to arise when 
what seem to a given university faculty 
to be proper “standards” prevents their 
adapting their work to pressing social 
needs. That this is particularly apt to 
happen in new universities, staffed by 
expatriate teachers, has been asserted by 
T. H. Silcock, on the basis of over twenty 
years experience as professor and as ad- 
ministrator at Raffles College, Singapore, 
and, later, the University of Malaya. He 
believes that preoccupation with the Uni- 
versity’s international standing, con- 
sequent upon feelings of insecurity on the 
part of the expatriate staff, prevented vital 
adaptations to local aspirations and needs. 
Yet, “. . . if the academic climate were 
favourable, academic autonomy could 
work in favour of a living adaptation in- 
stead of against it. Scholars could fight 
for academic autonomy as a freedom to 
experiment and to lead, rather than as a 
freedom to conform to standards set else- 
where. This is not the situation at pre- 
sent.” 

The issue should be consciously faced 
up to by American universities and facul- 
ty members that become involved in 
African higher education. American uni- 
versity “standards” are in many respects 
identical with European—as regards aca- 
demic freedom of thought and expression, 
for example. In other respects there are 
differences. But Americans working in 
Africa will be faced, fundamentally, by 
the same problems of adaptation as their 


“Report of the Commission . . ., Yi; 

58 Academic Standards and the Mow Uni- 
versities of South-east Asia,” Science and 
Freedom, No. 19 (June, 1961), p. 13. 
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expatriate colleagues from other parts of 
the world. “The analysis of academic 
values and standards demands much heart 
searching,” Silcock writes.” 


For standards are made up of many 
components; and these are affected in 
different degrees and different ways 
by differences in situation. Range of 
subject matter covered, actuality and 
relevance of subject matter, command 
of techniques, attitudes to learning, 
critical faculty and originality, selection 
for native ability, and capacity to ad- 
vance knowledge of their subject in 
their environment; all these are rel- 
evant. But the balance between them, 
and hence the attainability and even 
the desirability of any given combina- 
tion, depend on many different fea- 
tures of the University’s environment. 
The school background, the local lan- 
guage and the literature available in 
it, the demographic and economic 
characteristics of the country, and the 
existing cultural attitudes of the people 
must necessarily influence what can 
be achieved. 

We may return, now, to the point at 
which we started. The problems of edu- 
cation in tropical Africa—at all levels— 
have become (or are rapidly becoming) 
the responsibility of the African peoples 
themselves. As they develop their own 
independent national characters, they 
must—indeed inevitably will—create edu- 
cational institutions suited to these char- 
acters. This will be an aspect of nation- 
building. 

The Africans will be offered much 
advice—some wise and magnanimous, 
some deserving other adjectives. They will 
be offered much assistance, too—some 
with a minimum of strings attached, some 
copiously entwined. It will be no easy 
job for them to appraise these proffered 
gifts, and then to fit those accepted to- 


gether into something possessing an organic 


"Op. cit., pp. 11 and 10. 





character. It will be of assistance to them 
if there can be some agency or agencies 
of coordination. 


It has been suggested that UNESCO 
might be helpful in this respect.” It 
would seem reasonable to hope for and 
expect assistance from that quarter. But 
other efforts at cooperation and coordina- 
tion of efforts in the interest of African 
education should also be encouraged. Such 
efforts have, indeed, already begun. With- 
in the United States, for example, a num- 
ber of voluntary agencies with mounting 
interest in African education have tre- 
cently established a Council for Educa- 
tional Cooperation with Africa.“ 


But there is also room for cooperation 
and coordination on an international basis 
more limited than that which UNESCO 
may provide. The Commissions that have 
recently reported on higher education in 
Nigeria and Ghana were international in 
their membership. The Conference on 
Education in East Africa brought repre- 
sentatives of the governments of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Zanzibar, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
as well as of the universities on three 
continents and voluntary educational 
bodies (including foundations) on two 
occasions fruitfully together. The Afro- 
Anglo-American Program in Teacher Edu- 
cation is enabling Colleges, Institutes, and 
Departments of Education in nine institu- 
tions of higher education in Africa, 
England, and the United States to ex- 
change experiences and staff, and to work 
cooperatively on certain training programs. 


“See Miller above, Chapter XIV. 

“Members are: The African-American 
Institute: the African-American Students 
Foundation; the African Scholarship Program 
of American Universities; the Institute of 
International Education; the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund; and the United Negro College Fund. 
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There are other examples that might be 
mentioned, and there will be more. 

The problems of African education are 
many and hard. Their solution will not 
be easy, nor brought about tomorrow. 
But Africa knows their importance and is 


determined to see to it that they are 
solved. The rest of the world is deeply 
interested, and eager to lend a hand. 
Even after all the difficulties and compli- 
cations have been carefully weighed, the 
prospects seem bright. 





CHAPTER XIX 


SOME MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: 


A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Horaczs Mann Bonp 


Dean, School of Education, Atlanta University 


The first and the last impression of 
this reviewer of the 1961 Yearbook is that 
no previous volume in the series excels 
the present one, in timeliness, scope, and 
value. The Editor deserves a special com- 
mendation for having brought together 
contributors whose material, and insights, 
have never before been assembled in one 


iece, and with such competence. 
P P 


The several authors do not, of course, 
speak with a single mind. The range of 
disciplines represented is wide, and in- 
dividual persuasions show through various 
interpretations. This is as it should be; 
for in no other area is it so true, that 
it takes all kinds of people to make a 
World, as in that of making a world of 
understanding of the enormously complex 
continent that is Africa. In this instance 
variety and diversity of approach, and of 
interpretation, adds clarity rather than 
confusion. 


The Editor rightly considered, that it 
was impossible to present a sensible pic- 
ture of that social institution, education, 
unless, and until, the larger frame of 
social, cultural, and political reference in 
which that institution must operate as a 
formal adjunct of the social order. Hence 
the volume is introduced by a series of 
fascinating analyses of the framework of 
the infant Nations in which, for the most 
part, the existing educational systems now 
operate, and in which they must develop. 


Straight-away we are faced with the 
fact that the New Africa is already frag- 
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mented into numerous states, varying 
widely in their economic viability; and 
the stark economic problem of how to 
conserve, or develop, a sound economic 
structure that can support the enormous 
investments in capital and personnel that 
must be made if education is to flourish, 
confront the reader. Professor Cowan has 
described the plight of the first generation 
of “freedom fighters” who actually succeed 
in supplanting a former colonial regime; 
the man, and his associates, must live with 
the sins of the colonizer; unnatural na- 
tional borders, and an educational system 
designed to meet the needs of an ex- 
ploitative, colonial regime; and, frequent- 
ly, a fragmentation into “tribal” geograph- 
ical areas that may have served the ends 
of “divide and rule”, but cannot serve 
those of a united nation. 

One answer might be, and may be, a 
United Africa: Pan-Africanism. It is 
significant that the first series of papers 
return again and again to the theme, even 
when all of its practical difficulties have 
been explored; Cowan, and Emerson, and 
the African historian, Ajayi, make the 
refreshing point that however defeated by 
the temporary exigencies of a newly-suc- 
cessful nationalist movement, the strength 
of the idea in the young intelligentsia 
promises much for the future. From Ajayi, 
also, we learn some new intelligence about 
the extraordinary vision of the West 
Indian, Blyden, who, seventy-five years 
ago, was busily dreaming of a Pan-Africa 
that had to join Moslem to Christian; and 
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that had to be based on universities that 
only now are coming into being. 


Emerson’s emphasis upon the evils of 
“tribalism” would be depressing, were they 
not relieved by Frazier’s description of 
how urbanization and _industrialization 
have gone far to break down the tribal 
structure, especially in cities; and that new 
associations, based on educational and 
social level, and occupation, have already 
in numerous places helped greatly to 
dissolve the old “tribal” strength. Indeed, 
this writer would agree with Emerson, 
that the emergence of politicians and 
political parties has had the effect of 
creating “tribal” consciousness, where 
little had existed before; he recalls the 
words of a sage old Gold Coast migrant 
to Nigeria, who told him eight years 
ago, that he had lived in Nigeria for 
forty years and that he had witnessed, 
only in the last decade, the rise of 
“tribalism”. “It was not”, he said, “until 
Zik and Awolowo began campaigning, 
that you heard anything about ‘tribes’; 
the Yoruba men in the villages were 
marrying Ibo girls, and vice versa; the 
people have just learned that they were 
Yoruba, and Ibo!” 


And, politics being what it always is, 
in every country, it may well be that 
the supposed crucial importance of “tribal- 
ism” has been exaggerated, and may prove 
less of a stumbling block of nation-form- 
ing than many suspect. The apparent and 
recent rapprochment of the Honorable, 
the Governor-General, Dr. Azikiwe; and 
Mr. Awolowo, gives food for thought. It 
is easily possible that the effect of a cen- 
tral government that insures domestic 
tranquility over areas that do include dis- 
parate people—(although, perhaps, not as 
disparate as one can imagine! )—may have 
an integrative effect far more disruptive 
of “tribalism” than one might ordinarily 


imagine. As Frazier points out, Rhodesian 
experience has shown that the “tribe” has 
no connecting tissue that cannot easily be 
dissolved with the social corrosive supplied 
by modern transportation and communica- 
tion. In the long view, there seems less 
possibility for the continuance of differ- 
ences as between, let us say, the Ibo, and 
the Yoruba, than that ancient running 
warfare between the Flemings and the 
Walloons. In a society that has long been 
literate, the points of conflict and tension 
have long been imbedded in the written 
legends, and intellectual experience of the 
people; this writer believes that in a state 
but recently becoming literate, the fact 
that the literature will not embalm “tribal” 
divisions, but instead make the first 
legends of the nation devoid of “tribal- 
ism”, augurs of a speedier solution of this 
problem than one might otherwise expect. 


Said Wallerstein, as quoted by Frazier: 
. . . loyalties to ethnic group interferes 
less with national integration, than loyal- 
ties to the extended family’; and the 
extended family is mortally threatened by 
the conditions of urban life. To these 
stimulating expositions, Frank adds the 


“ 


needed ironic note: that “tribalism” 
among the Europeans in Africa—Afrikan- 
der versus the South African English, for 
one—gives the broad perspective of uni- 
versal human experience to divisions that 
are sometimes thought to be curiously 
African. 


The language problem created by a 
great diversity of tongues can be, perhaps, 
a greater barrier to the creation of national 
educational systems in Africa, than the 
“tribe” itself. In the Southern part of 
Ghana, alone, the necessity of conducting 
primary instruction in Twi or Fanti or 
Ga or Ewe, or even in other languages, 
constitutes a barrier to educational pro- 
gression through a system where second- 
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ary education is conducted in English that 
would seem almost insuperable. The Afri- 
can child who succeeds in making the 
conversion must elicit our admiration, and 
the fact that so many do it so well must 
dissipate forever any notion of African 
“incapacity”. 

The grave question of language is 
bound up with the old legacy of “colonial- 
ism”, “anti-colonialism”, “neo-colonialism”, 
and the Cold War. In the summer of 
1960, this writer heard the venerable Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois advise an audience of 
several thousands of Ghanaians, to cleave 
to the East. “Why”, said the marvellous 
nonagenarian, “go to Europe and America 
for money, at 6 per cent—and have their 
minions come to spend it for you while 
walking around like Lords of Creation, 
when you can go to the Soviet Union 
or to the People’s Republic of China 
and get money for 2 per cent, and the 
privilege of spending it as you wish, and 
with self-respect?” 

While one could reflect, that it was 
not quite as simple as that, it cannot be 
denied that old memories, existing reali- 
ties in America, and propaganda such as 
that of Dr. DuBois’, has reinforced at- 
titudes and sentiments among Africans 
about economic and political issues basic 
to future educational policy. It has be- 
come axiomatic among students of edu- 
cation, that a social order must have strong 
economic underpinnings before it can 
sustain an elaboration of the formal edu- 
cational structure. The last paper in the 
Yearbook—by Raymond Smyke—estimates 
that 350,000 new teachers would be 
needed now in Africa South of the Sahara, 
to assure the enrollment of all children of 
school age in elementary school. 


Translated into what would be little 
more than a laborer’s pay, in Africa at the 
present time—let us say, seven shillings— 





or a dollar a school day—this would still 
require the expenditure of $63,000,000 
more a year in Africa, South of the 
Sahara, to maintain a nine-months school 
for every child—even on a ratio of only 
one teacher for every fifty children. Con- 
sider the capital expense, of providing 
buildings; to be realistic, triple, or quad- 
tuple the minimum cost of personnel; 
double the figure again, for secondary, 
teacher training, technical, and university- 
level education. Then, the American can 
begin to sense, at least vaguely, the 
enormity of the economic problem in- 
volved in new nations where the total 
budget for operating all government oper- 
ations may not exceed $10-$20 a head, 
per year. 


When one adds the fact, that in no 
conceivable manner can numbers of teach- 
ers on this magnitude be supplied from 
Africa within the next decade, and prob- 
ably, not that many in a much longer 
period, that a great many of the teachers 
must of necessity be foreign imports, at 
much greater expense; and the order of 
the task goes up by geometrical progres- 
sion. 


Comes, then, the East: saying, “look 
at our history; we, too, began with 
nothing, forty, fifteen years ago; our 
economic system has enabled (in the case 
of the Soviet Union) us to carry on an 
educational system at the same time, that 
has abolished illiteracy, and produced a 
school system that is the wonder of the 
world; or, in the case of the Chinese, to 
teach hundreds of millions in fifteen 
years’. 


It is a siren song, although not entirely 
true, as President Kennedy has pointed 
out; the Soviet Union did not begin 
empty handed, and so far as illiteracy 
was concerned, it did begin with a 
literacy rate of from fifty to sixty per cent, 
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and not one of from 95 per cent (Ghana), 
to 99 per cent (Angola and Mozambique); 
a very profound difference, especially so 
far as the provenance of teachers is con- 
cerned. But it is also undeniable, that 
no Western land has so dramatically bent 
the national will to quick results in educa- 
tional progress, as has the East; Americans 
should realize that the greatest magic in 
Communist education, has been a willing- 
ness to pay for its extension to all. Mean- 
while, Africa looks, listens, and reflects. 


II 

The Yearbook papers dealing with edu- 
cational systems in the separate nations, 
and the still-existing colonies, present in- 
valuable new materials, although the reli- 
ance of several on the statistics reported 
in George H. T. Kimble’s Tropical Africa 
(New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1960) results in the presentation of 
data already far out of date, so fan- 
tastic is the speed with which Africa, and 
its educational growth, is rushing into the 
future. Even Raymond Smyke’s wholly 
admirable statistical review was obliged, 
for statistics showing comparable figures, 
to cite figures for four out of twenty-six 
countries dated 1957; one, dated 1957- 
1958; fourteen, dated 1958; two, dated 
1958-1959, and five, dated 1959. The 
vast difference even a year makes is shown 
by Ghana; Smyke’s 1958 figure for that 
country’s primary and middle school en- 
tollment is 540,921, while the 1959 
Report shows 605,274 children enrolled in 
Ghana’s primary and middle schools, an 
increase of 11.1% in a single year. 
Some wide differences in enrollment 
figures as between different papers, doubt- 
less result from the writer’s having con- 
sulted different sources, which, though 
separated by as little as a year, or two, 
in time, give very different figures because 


of the “educational explosion” now tak- 





ing place through all of Africa. Logan, 
for example, states that he went to the 
latest official figures published by the 
governments concerned; he has a figure 
for school enrollment in the Republic of 
the Congo, of 99,400; while Smyke gives 
the figure of 78,962 (primary and middle 
schools). Logan’s figure is probably larger 
because taken from a later report; Smyke’s 
statistic was dated 1958. 

The point of what would, otherwise, 
be niggling observations, is that one of 
the major needs for African education, is 
accurate and reliable statistics. Under 
existing circumstances, even dependable 
census data have been unobtainable for 
almost every African country South of 
the Sahara; only within the last three years 
have fairly dependable census counts been 
made in such important countries as 
Ghana, and Nigeria. The vast discrepan- 
cies that the statisticians have occasionally 
discovered in the United States Census 
(i.e., the large undercount of Negroes in 
1880), should leave Americans with no 
sense of condecension; yet, it is devoutly 
to be hoped that an increased emphasis 
on pupil accounting will characterize the 
new African national educational systems. 
The recent Addis Ababa (May, 1961) 
Conference on Education in Africa, or- 
ganized by the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
set plans in motion to see that this im- 
provement will be steadily pursued. 

As stated, each of the papers dealing 
with national systems has great merit; it 
is almost invidious to mention, in this 
Summary, any one, or the other. Duffy's 
report on education in the Portuguese 
African possessions of Angola and Mozam- 
bique deserves, perhaps, special mention, 
for it presents what must be the absolute 
nadir in African education, and European 
colonialism vis-a-vis the reputed “civiliz- 
ing” mission of such powers in Africa. 
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For other reasons, Wilson’s “The Fu- 
ture of Missionary Enterprise in Africa 
South of the Sahara”, covering the whole 
span of the sub-continent in its view, 
must receive special attention. If this 
distinguished Presbyterian missionary ofh- 
cial represents the full and considered 
contemporary stand of fellow-churchmen 
of other denominations, there is indeed 
hope for that portion of Africa affected by 
American Christian missions. Among 
other things, our Calvinist guest for this 
Yearbook calmly states, that if a Catholic 
mission be found to be doing excellent 
work in a certain area, it would be in- 
defensible for a Protestant mission to 
“invade” that field. This is a degree of 
the ecumenical spirit all must applaud, 
and see it as a most happy augury for 
the future of such efforts in Africa. 

Smyke makes another observation that, 
when digested, must be dismaying to 
American sensibilities: “. . . 11,484 
French teachers abroad”, with 9,634 in 
Africa, “It is estimated that more than 
double that number of expatriates are 
serving in English-speaking Africa.” 
Meanwhile, he estimates that there were 
“36 one-way teacher placements to Africa 
for the 10-year period 1948-1958”, from 
the United States. 


Doubtless, by adding missionaries, we 
could increase that figure by several 
hundred. Yet even with the new pro- 
grams—“Teachers for East Africa”; “250 
Peace Corps Teachers for Ghana and 
Nigeria”; the United States will have 
scarcely a thousand persons engaged in 
the African educational service by 1962, 
if that many. 

We are still a highly provincial people. 


Ill 
In spite of the known inaccuracy, and 


inadequacy, of existing statistics, this 





writer has been inspired by Raymond 
Smyke’s summary table to conclude this 
article with still another statistical display, 
using principally Smyke’s figures, he has 
calculated the percentage of the popula- 
tion in selected African countries that is 
enrolled in school. In Moslem countries, 
and in Ethiopia, large numbers of children 
are enrolled in Koranic, or Coptic, schools, 
that cannot be counted, and are never 
reported to educational authorities. This 
factor must affect the statistics for every 
country having an appreciable Moslem 
population. For this, and other reasons, 
the countries of the Voltaic Republic, the 
Northern Region of Nigeria, Liberia, the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, and Somaliland have 
been excluded; otherwise, they would be 
found toward the bottom of the compara- 
tive list that comprises Table I. 


The Table attempts another compari- 
son. 


Americans, and Europeans, are prone 
to regard African school systems, and the 
educational attainments of its citizens; and 
the political aptitude of the people, in the 
light of their full-blown, contemporary 
school statistics. The argument is frequent- 
ly voiced, that highly illiterate African 
populations are incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and of the organization of a state, 
and its conduct, because of high illiteracy, 
and poor educational systems. 


These arguments forget that when the 
modern European state was first organized, 
one, or two, or three centuries ago, the 
illiteracy of the populations was scarcely 


lower than that to be found in many 
contemporary African states. Even in the 
United States the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 rep- 
resented constituencies hardly any more 


literate than that of contemporary Ghana. 
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TABLE I 
Tue Percenrace Or Tue Popuration Or Arrican States ENROLLED IN ScHOOL 
(1957, 1958, anp 1959 Ficures) Comparep Wirn Tue Free PopuLaTion Or Tue 
Srates Or Tue Unirep States ENROLLED IN Scuoot In Tue Year 1850 





African States — Percentage 
of Population Enrolled in 


American States — Percentage 
of Population Enrolled in 








School, 1957, 1958, and School, 1850 Figures; percent 
1959 figures of Free Population, only 

State Percentage State Percentage 
1. Lagos (Nigeria) 16.1 1. Maine 34.3 
2. Eastern Region (Nigeria) 14.9 2. Vermont 32.1 
3. Western Region (Nigeria) 14.2 3. Michigan 27.8 
4. Congo Republic FES 4. New Hampshire 25.6 
5. Northern Rhodesia 10.6 5. Ohio 25.4 
6. Republic of the Congo 10.3 6. New York 23.5 
7. Nyasaland 9.9 7. Connecticut 21.3 
8. Kenya 9.6 8. Wisconsin 20.2 
9. Gabon 9.3 9. North Carolina 19.4 
10. Cameroons 9.1 10. Massachusetts 19.1 
11. Ghana 8.9 11. Pennsylvania 19.1 
12. Madagascar 7.4 12. New Jersey 18.0 
13. Uganda 7.2 13. Indiana 171 
14. Nigeria (Federation) 7.2 14. Rhode Island 16.9 
15. Togo 6.0 15. Iowa 16.0 
16. Ivory Coast 5.0 16. Illinois 15.3 
17. Tanganyika 4.6 17. Tennessee 15.0 
18. Dahomey 4.3 18. Delaware 12.5 
19. Senegal 3.4 19. Louisiana 11.3 
20. Sierra Leone 2.7. 20. Kentucky IE 
21. Gambia 2.0 21. Missouri 10.4 
22. South Carolina 9.2 
23. Maryland 9.1 
24. Mississippi 8.9 
25. Alabama 8.7 
26. Georgia 8.3 
27. Texas 7.4 
28. Arkansas 6.8 
29. Florida 6.5 
30. California 2 

Total for African States: Total for Free Population, 
(This list) 8.9 American States 18.2 








Unfortunately, exact comparative sta- 
tistics are not available. The closest we 
can come to a comparison is to note the 
United States Census decennial reports, 
that indicated what percentage of the 
population that was free, was enrolled in 


school. 


The accompanying Table I compares 
the percentages for certain African States, 
with those for the free population of 
states of the United States, in 1850. Since 


Negro slaves were not included, the actual 
comparison for the states having a con- 
siderable Negro population would make 
the African standing more favorable. 
South Carolina and Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, that had a majority Negro popula- 
tion in 1850, would have shown a per- 
centage of less than 4 per cent of their 
total population enrolled in school. 


The Table suggests that by 1959, at 


least 6 African States, and sub-divisions of 





864 


states, had a higher percentage of their 
populations enrolled in school than almost 
one-half of the American States, in 1850. 
By this token, their capacity to govern 
themselves, in comparison with what was 
scarcely an “undeveloped” democracy in 
1850, does not appear to be hopeless. 


What the African states lack of course, 
is the accumulated “capital” of literacy 
that could have been found in the Ameri- 
can States, even in 1850; there must be 
a rate at which the growth of such a 
resource could be estimated, just as we 
measure the rate of growth of the national 
material production. On its face, African 
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countries have passed the initial stage 7 
Professor Rostow, in speaking of capital © 
growth, calls the “take-off”; and the next 7 
stage aimed at reaching what we may | 
call “educational maturity’, can clearly 
be seen as a feasible, however difficult, © 
operation. 


The challenge to do so is immense; the | 
needs of money and personnel are enor- 7 
mous. The African people have already 
shown their determination to meet the 
challenge. It is to be hoped that the 
United States of America will join the 
African peoples in meeting a challenge, 
that is also a great human opportunity. 
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YEARBOOKS 


of the foliowing issues of the Jounwar is devoted to.a rather comprehensive: study 
of some porticular aspect of or problem in the education of Negroes.) 


Critical Survey of the Negro Elementary: School.. 


of Negro Higher Education 

ie Physical and Mental Abilities of the American: Negro Vol, III, July, 1934 
je Courts and: the Negro Separate School ,.....+.+«+++ Vol. IV, July, 1935 
je Reorganization and Redirection of Negro Education ....... «« Vol. V, July, 1936. 

¢ Health Statas and Health Education of Negroes in the U. S...Vol. VI, July, 1937 

h ie Relationship of the Federal Government to Negro Education: . Vol. VII, July, 1938. . 
ie Position of the Negro in the American Social Order... -. Vole VIE, July, 1939 

Critical Survey of the Negro Adolescent and His Bivestoo. .. Vol IX, July, 1940" 

Minorities: and the Present International Crisis Vol. X, July; 1941 

d War: II and Negro Higher Education: . 

he S Amesicon Negro in World Wars I and Ili. 

lucation for Racial Understanding fis aecehs dns + Vol. XIII, Saeeans; 1944 

[Adult Education for Negroes in the United States;... Vol. XIV, Summer, 1945 

he Problem of Education in Dependent Territories., Vol. XV, Summer, 1946 

Phe Availability of Education in the Negro Separate School... Vol. XVI, Summer, 1947 

fero Higher and Professional Education in the U.S....... Vol. XVII, Summer, 1948 


p Health Status and Health Education ‘ 
- Negroes: in the: United States Vol. XVIII, Summer, 1949 


ie Negro Child and Youth in the American Social Order... Vol. XIX, Summer, 1950 
fe American Negro and Civil Rights in 1950 Vol. XX, Summer, 1951 
he Courts and Racial Integration in Education. Vol. XXI, Summer, 1952 

fhe Relative Status of the Negro Population in the U. S.....Vol XXII, Summer, 1953 

he Next Steps in Racial Desegregation in Education....Vol. XXIII) Summer; 1954 
mine Desegregation Decision One Year Afterward......Vol. XXIV, Summer, 1955 
ducatic Desegregation, 1956. .........sssc00 kat Vol. XXV,' Summer, 1956 
ip Negeo MWeber:in: the: Soo. i... ccciceecceds aia Vol. XXVI; Summer, 1957 
segregation and the Negro College Vol. XXVII, Summer, 1958: 
fvenile Delinquency Among Negroes in the U. S Vol. XXVIII, Summer, 1959 © 

» Negro Private: and Church-Related College........ .- Vol, XXIX; Summer, 1960 
fican Education South of the Sahara Vol. XXX, Summer, 1961 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Phe Education of Subject and Underprivileged Peoples....Vol. III) No. 1, Jan, 1934 
fhe. Vocational Guidance of Negroes Vol. IV, No. 1, January, 1935 


aie National Conference on the Economic 


Crisis and the Negro Vol. V, No. 1, January, 1936 


Back copies of the JounnaL. may be obtained by writing to The Bureau of 
Educational Research, Jourwat or Necro Enucation, Howard: University, 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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Eta Sigma Phi—Classics 
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Tau Kappa Alpha—Forensic 
Sigma xi 
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